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CHAPTER     I. 

A     DOMESTIC     SCENE. 

Ed  e  ben  degno,  che  si  ricca  Donna, 
Ricca  di  tutto  quel  valor  che  possa 
Esser  fra  quante  al  mondo  porlin  gonna 
Mai  non  si  sia  di  sua  costanza  mossa; 
E  sia  stata  per  lui  vera  Colonna, 
Sprezzando  di  fortuna  ogni  percossa. 
Di  lei  degno  egli  e  degna  ella  di  lui ; 
Ne  meglio  s'accoppiaron  unque  altri  dui. 

Ariosto. 

Once  more  the  scene  of  our  action  is  shifted 
to  the  Milanese  territory,  and  introduces  us 
into  a  handsome  palace,  or  private  dwelling- 
house,  in  the  ancient  and  well-fortified  little 
town  of  Novara.  The  strong  castle  frowns, 
at  no  great  distance,  upon  the  eminence ;  and 
the    windows    of    the    handsomely- furnished 
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apartment  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  over- 
look the  rich  plain  of  the  Ticino  river  and  the 
more  irregular  valley  of  the  torrent  Sessia — 
the  scene  in  which  the  prowess  of  poor 
Bayard  was  last  displayed. 

Upon  a  couch,  richly  embroidered  in  worsted 
and  silk,  reclined  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life. 
His  figure  was  tall  and  well-proportioned: 
his  features  were  handsome  and  intelligent : 
his  expression  was  contemplative  and  shrewd, 
although  it  bore,  at  the  same  time,  equal 
traces  of  a  fiery  impetuosity  and  of  a  military 
frankness  unused  to  be  questioned  or  con- 
trolled :  his  manners,  so  far  as  his  position 
enabled,  them  to  be  declared,  were  noble, 
dignified,  and  graceful. 

This  person  was  Ferdinand  d'Avalos, 
Marquis  of  Pe^cara. 

"  ^Lud  so,'*  he  exclaimed,  addressing  our 
friend  de  Whittingham,  who  sat  beside  his 
couch  ;  '^  and  so  your  Pope  has  really  sent  you 
upon  this  bootless  errand  !  If  I  were  not  re- 
strained by  a  knowledge  of  the  twinge  which 
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these  plaguy  wounds  would  give  me,  I  could 
readily  enjoy  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter  at  the  very 
idea  of  the  proposal :  no  offence,  however,  to 
his  Holiness,  your  master,  as  you  please  to 
call  him.  But  I  must  be  permitted  to  look  upon 
you  as  a  family  friend,  introduced  by  my  old 
companion  in  arms.  Sir  Maurice  Tilton,  and 
one  to  whom  personally  I  am  so  much  in- 
debted— rather  than  as  the  grave  envoy  be- 
tween popes  and  emperors.'' 

*'  I  need  not  express,  Monsignore,"  replied 
de  Whittingham,  '*  I  need  not  express  how 
highly  gratified  and  honoured  I  feel  myself 
that  you  condescend  to  entertain  such  senti- 
ments towards  me.  And  in  fact  it  was  the 
knowledge  of  these  kindly  feelings  that 
prompted  his  Holiness  to  invest  me  with  the 
semi-official  character  in  which  I  now  attend 
you.  He  deems  that  negotiations,  however 
serious,  must  be  somewhat  facilitated  where 
a  friendly  pre-disposition  exists  between  the 
negociators. 

*^  Aye,^'   said    the   Marquis,   smiling    good- 
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naturedly  ;  "  and  he  thinks  also  that  Pescara 
will  betray  his  feelings  more  readily  to  an  un- 
suspecting lad  than  he  might  to  a  time-worn 
ambassador.  His  Holiness's  love  of  diplomacy 
is  well  known.  However/^  he  added,  *'  I  have 
not  any  thing  to  betray,  save  that  in  which  the 
Pope  is  as  much  interested  as  I  am  ;  and  the 
longer  you  stay  at  my  court,  as  you  call  it,  and 
the  more  frequently  1  and  Donna  Vittoria  see 
you  as  a  friend  about  us,  the  better  pleased 
we  shall  both  be.  But  as  to  paying  back  the 
money,  it  is  simply  impossible,  even  were  it 
desirable  to  do  so.*' 

^*  And  yet,  Don  Ferdinand,*^  argued  de 
Whittingham,  ''as  the  Emperor  refuses  to 
ratify  the  treaty  by  which  it  was  paid,  he 
surely  cannot  justly  retain  the  sums  which 
were  only  advanced  in  expectation  that  the 
engagement  would  be  fully  completed ;  and 
which,  it  was  especially  stipulated,  should  be 
refunded  if  the  treaty  was  not  ratified." 

"  As  to  that,  my  good  youth,  canst  thou  tell 
me  how  the  money  could  be  recovered  were  we 
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SO  minded  ?  That  which  has  not  been  already 
squandered  in  Lombardy  is  now  finding  its 
way  into  the  pockets  of  the  boorish  publicans 
of  Germany  :  for  our  late  troublesome  soldiers 
are  there  expending  their  valour  in  ale-house 
brawls,  till  called  forth  to  some  new  campaign. 
Had  not  the  Pope's  money  come  so  oppor- 
tunely to  enable  us  to  pay  and  disband  a  part 
of  our  troops,  they  would  have  stormed  and 
sacked  half  the  towns  in  Italy  ere  this.  Many 
of  them  were  already  in  open  mutiny  ;  and  the 
others  were  only  doubting  as  to  the  time  and 
place  when  and  where  they  should  follow  so 
pleasing  an  example." 

''I  admit/^  said  de  Whittingham,  ^' that, 
looking  upon  it  in  that  point  of  view,  the 
money  may  have  been  judiciously  laid  out  by 
the  papal  government.  Still  the  contract 
bore...." 

"To  be  sure,  it  was  well  laid  out,"  ex- 
claimed the  Marquis,  interrupting  him.  '*  Your 
Pope  and  his  would-be  Italian  allies  were  not 
prepared  to  resist  an   army  flushed  with   the 
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victory  of  Pavia :  and  all  the  Italian  princes 
have,  very  wisely,  vied  with  one  another  who 
should  first  purchase  the  Emperor's  forbear- 
ance and  friendship.  Lucca,  Sienna,  Genoa, 
Milan,  even  the  politic  Venetians,  have  all 
sent  in  their  voluntary  tributes,  which  have 
enabled  us  to  disband  a  great  part  of  our  tu- 
multuous and  ungovernable  army.'^ 

'^  But,  Marquis,  the  misfortune  is  that  all 
these  sacrifices  have  not  secured  the  Emperor's 
good  will  and  forbearance.'^ 

"No;'^  replied  the  wounded  man,  with  a 
shrewd  smile,  almost  amounting  to  an  avowed 
sneer.  "  No  ;  because  his  forbearance  was 
perfect  already.  Remember  the  christian 
feelings  with  which  he  received  the  first  news 
of  the  victory  and  of  the  imprisonment  of  his 
rival : — not  one  word  of  exultation  or  triumph  ! 
He  retired  to  his  chapel,  and,  after  there  commu- 
ning for  an  hour  with  God  and  his  own  heart, 
he  prohibited  all  ringing  of  bells,  fire-works  or 
other  species  of  public  rejoicing: — declaring 
that  he  reserved  such  until  he  had  obtained  a 
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victory  over  the  Infidels.  Depend  upon  it, 
the  Emperor  is  a  most  forbearing  and  pious 
person  !  So  thou  seest,  ray  young  friend,  that 
there  is  still  some  chance  that  thy  sword  may 
be  employed  in  the  pious  warfare  in  which 
thou  art  so  anxious  to  imbrue  it/' 

"Would  to  God,"  replied  de  Whittinghara, 
*^  that  the  Emperor's  prayers  and  professions 
for  the  pacification  of  Christendom  might 
be  realised  !  But,  Don  Ferdinand,  do  you 
really  doubt  the  sincerity  of  all  his  profes- 
sions V 

"  I  care  not,^^  answered  Pescara,  "  whether 
they  be  sincere  or  not.  "  Why  should  he  be 
more  sincere  than  other  men  ?  Look  at  that 
cowardly  Viceroy,  de  Lanoie :  how  strong 
was  the  anxiety  which  he  professed  to  carry 
the  captive  king  to  Naples,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  in  greater  security ;  and  yet  no 
sooner  have  the  gallies  left  the  port  of  Genoa 
than  he  steers  direct  to  Spain,  and  carries 
Francis  with  him  to  Madrid,  as  if  he,  forsooth, 
had  made  him  prisoner !  as  if  the  victory  of 
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Pavia  were  to  be  entirely  attributed  to  him, 
the  coward  !" 

"  But  the  King  himself  prayed  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  Emperor/^  observed  the 
Englishman. 

''  Poor  open-hearted  dupe  \"  exclaimed  the 
Marquis;  ''to  fancy  the  cold  calculating 
Charles  would  be  moved  to  generosity  by  a 
personal  interview!  He  and  the  castle  of 
Madrid  will  be  long  acquainted  ere  he  obtain 
one.  And  that  treacherous  Fleming  is  mean- 
while disporting  his  mighty  merits  to  the 
whole  world,  and  pretending  to  intercede  for 
his  prisoner  ;  his  prisoner,  my  curses  upon 
him  P' 

"  Calm  yourself,  Monsignore,  for  heaven's 
sake ;"  exclaimed  de  Whittingham,  as  the 
Marquis  started  from  his  couch,  and  began 
striding  up  and  down  the  room  with  all  the 
violence  which  his  enfeebled  state  permitted. 
"  Remember  how  hurtful  this  exertion  is  to 
your  wounds. '^ 

"  Yes,  dear  Ferdinand  ;"  exclaimed  Donna 
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Vittoria,  entering-  by  a  side  door  concealed  in 
the  folds  of  the  rich  hanging  tapestry  ;  '^  do, 
do;  for  my  sake,  if  not  for  thine  own,  calm 
these  transports.  I  heard  thy  voice  rise  to 
an  unusual  pitch,  and  came  in,  fearing-  lest 
thou  shouldst  have  fallen  again  upon  that 
unfortunate  topic.  Be  advised,  my  dear 
husband, '^  she  continued;  drawing  one  of 
his  arms  through  her  own,  and  tenderly  sup- 
porting him  :  ''be  advised  ;  and  do  not  suffer 
such  little  matters  to  interfere  with  our  happi- 
ness and  peace  of  mind." 

*' How  can  I  help  it,  Vittoria  cara  ?*'  re- 
sumed the  invalid,  somewhat  less  violently  : 
*'  how  can  I  help  feeling  enraged  to  think  that 
all  the  merits  of  the  most  important  victory 
ever  won  should  be  claimed  by  that  cowardly 
de  Lanoie?  I  know,  half  the  army  knows, 
that  he  was  absolutely  worse  than  useless  in 
securing  the  fortune  of  the  day.  I  myself 
heard  him,  our  young  friend  here  heard  him, 
declare,  over  and  over  again,  that  all  was  lost, 
at    the  very  moment  when  he  ought  to  have 
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been  certain  that  all  was  won.  Is  he  a  fool, 
or  a  coward,  or  a  knave?  or  is  he  all  three? 
And  I,  I  who  absolutely  prevented  him  from 
running'  away  with  his  whole  division,  am  to 
be  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  presumption  of 
so  pitiful  a  fellow !  And  although  I  have 
written  all  this  to  the  Emperor,  and  although 
I  have  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of  all  my 
accusations  upon  the  body  of  the  presump- 
tuous coward,  yet  his  favour  encreases  and 
I  am  forgotten." 

"  Forgotten !  No,  Don  Ferdinand,"  ex- 
claimed de  Whittingham.  ^'  The  Emperor 
has  appointed  you  Captain-general  over  all 
his  forces  and  possessions  in  Italy.'^ 

'^  And  thinkest  thou,"  replied  the  Marquis 
with  renewed  violence  and  passion,  '*  thinkest 
thou  a  trumpery  parchment  like  that — pointing 
to  one  on  the  table — a  sufficient  acknowledge- 
ment for  all  my  fatigues,  anxieties,  wounds ? 
Nor  is  the  commission  itself  to  be  considered 
as  an  honour  spontaneously  granted  :  to  whom 
else  could  it  have  been  granted  ?    The  Duke  of 
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Bourbon  is  gone  to  Madrid,  to  take  care  that 
his  own  interests  be  not  forg"otten  :  the  Vice- 
roy of  Naples,  the  valarous  Charles  of  Lanoie, 
is  gone  there  also  to  parade  his  prisoner — his 
prisoner  :  bah  !  Who  was  there  left  in  Italy, 
excepting-  me,  to  whom  the  office  could  by  any 
possibility  be  assigned  ?  Is  this  an  honour  to 
be  grateful  for?" 

^'  Indeed,  my  loved  one,^^  interposed  Donna 
Vittoria,  ''  thou  wilt  kill  thyself,  if  thou  give 
way  to  these  bursts  of  passion.  Remember 
what  the  leech  said  only  yesterday  :  if  thou 
succumb,  what  will  become  of  Vittoria?" 

<f  Forgive  me,  dearest,"  answered  the  hus- 
band, twining  an  arm  round  her  slender  waist, 
and  thus  fondly  leading  her  back  to  the  couch 
— "  forgive  me  ;  for  the  sake  of  both  of  us,  I 
will  endeavour  to  rule  my  feelings.  What 
sayest  thou,  sweet  one,  shall  I  throw  up  all 
these  vexatious  interests,  and  return  to  live 
with  thee  in  peace  and  love  in  our  own  sunny 
Ischia?" 
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"Oh  that  it  were  possible!^'  exclaimed  his 
wife  fervently." 

*'  Nay,  dear  one,  what  should  prevent  us  I 
It  would,  moreover,  be  the  surest  way  of  pu- 
nishing* this  ungratefuj  Emperor/' 

*^  Thine  own  active  temperament,  Pescara, 
would  prevent  it/'  answered  the  Marchesa. 
**  Thou  couldst  not  retire  from  the  world  in 
the  full  blaze  of  thy  glory.  The  conduct  of 
great  interests  is  essential  to  thy  happiness. 
I  would  rather  have  thee  engrossed  with  the 
world,  and  regretting  that  it  keeps  thee  away 
from  me,  than  secluded  with  me,  and  regret- 
ting that  I  keep  thee  away  from  the  world." 

"Donna  Vittoria  has  read  your  character, 
Marquis,^'  said  de  Whittingham,  with  a  sad 
smile. 

**  In  truth,  I  fear  me  she  has,"  replied  the 
other.  "  But  say,  dear  one,"  he  continued  to 
his  wife,  as  he  still  held  her  two  hands  in  his, 
as  they  sat  side  by  side  on  the  couch,  "say, 
wouldst  thou  like  to  return  to  Naples,  with- 
out giving  up  the  world,  nay  with  increased 
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interests  in  it?     How  will  that  brow  set  off  a 
queenly  crown  !^' 

"This,  Ferdinand,  is  another  of  those  dark 
hints  with  which  thou  hast  of  late  perplexed 
me,  since  thou  hast  received  that  intriguing-, 
artful  man,  Morone,  into  thy  confidence. 
Beware,  of  him,  I  pray  thee." 

'*  Nay,  let  him  beware  of  me,"  murmured 
Pescara,  in  a  scarcely  audible  tone.  *^  But, 
dearest,  tell  me,^^  he  added,  "why  shouldst 
thou  suspect  the  Chancellor  of  Milan  ?  He 
is  a  clever,  a  prudent  man  ;  and  here  is  our 
young  friend,  I  beg  pardon,  here  is  the  Envoy 
of  the  most  Holy  Father,  tells  us  to  place  all 
confidence  in  him ;  and  his  doctrines  are  ap- 
proved by  the  most  renowned  theologians  in 
Rome.     Is  it  not  so,  de  Whittingham  V\ 

'*  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  any  plans  which  the  Chancellor 
Marone  may  entertain,"  answered  de  Whit- 
tingham, with  some  appearance  of  reserve. 
"  I  merely  say  that  the  reverend  Cardinal 
Accolti,  and  the  learned  Dr.  Angelo  de  Cesis 
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have  both  declared,  in  answer  to  your  ques- 
tions, *'  that  a  subject  is  bound  to  obey  the 
supreme  lord,  rather  than  the  immediate 
sovereig-n  who  holds  the  kingdom  under  him." 
^'  A  most  important  solution  of  a  very 
difficult  problem,'^  answered  Pescara:  **  and 
thou,  de  Whittingham,  art  a  most  wise  and 
cautious  Envoy  of  a  most  wise  and  cautious 
Prince  ;  and  if  thou  and  his  Holiness  tog-e- 
ther can  see  your  way  out  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  present  times,  ye  will  show  more  wit 
than  lies,  I  opine,  beneath  any  merely  tem- 
poral crown.  But  now,  Vittoria,  dear,  thou 
must  leave  me,  and  take  our  friend  here  with 
thee;  for  I  have  appointed  to  receive  this 
same  Chancellor  Marone ;  and,  as  our  inter- 
view will  be  important,  I  must  prepare  me 
somewhat  for  it.  Nay,  nay,  I  will  be  care- 
ful,^' he  added  to  Donna  Vittoria,  as  she  held 
up  her  finely  formed  hand,  with  a  warning  ges- 
ture, towards  him,  "  Our  interview  must  needs 
be  exciting,  but  I  will  go  through  it  as  calmly 
as  possible.     Now  get  ye  gone,  both  of  ye.^* 
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On  this  friendly  footing*  was  Warren  de 
Whittingham  received  in  the  family  of  the 
Marquis  of  Pescara. 

*^  I  fear  me/'  said  he  to  the  Marchesa,  as 
they  passed  into  an  adjoining  room — "  I  fear 
me  that  Don  Ferdinand  is  still  too  weak  to 
undergo  all  these  fatigues  and  cares,  but  his 
active  mind  cannot  rest.  Were  he  prevented  ^ 
from  applying-  it  to  public  affairs,  it  would 
discover  to  itself  some  other  source  of  occupa- 
tion and  study,  to  which  it  would  bring  the 
same  degree  of  energy  as  it  would  have  ex- 
pended on  the  most  important  transactions." 

"That  is  exactly  the  case/^  answered  Donna 
Vittoria :  **  he  cannot,  like  the  majority  of 
others,  like  our  friend  Sir  Maurice  Tilton, 
for  example,  withdraw  himself  from  serious 
thought :  he  cannot  compel  his  intellect  to 
lie  dormant  or  idle,  or  to  amuse  itself  with 
trifles  until  he  needs  it  for  more  serious 
exertions.  And  I  am  certain  that  this  business 
with  you  and  the  Chancellor  Marone,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  pre-occupies  him  more  than  is 
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good  for  his  health.  However,  as  you  are 
officially  engaged  for  his  Holiness,  I  must 
not  allude  further  to  state  secrets,"  she  added 
smiling.  '^  But  tell  me  if  you  have  lately 
heard  of  our  friend  Tilton  V 

"  I  have,  signora.  He  is  now  in  England 
with  the  great  Cardinal,  studying  what  new 
combinations  may  be  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  captivity  of  the  king.  But  he 
expresses  a  hope  soon  to  return  to  Italy.'^ 

"  Says  he  aught  of  my  little  friend,  Hilda  ?^' 

"  Much,  very  much.  He  prays  me  to  be- 
seech you  to  urge  his  suit  to  her.  He  bitterly 
repents  him  of  his  former  pride  and  folly  : 
and  declares  that  all  his  future  happiness 
depends  upon  the  possession  of  her  whom  he 
has  loved  since  her  earliest  childhood.^' 

*'  I  will  willingly  repeat  all  you  say,"  an- 
swered the  Marchesa  ;  **  but,  I  fear  me,  it  is 
all  too  late.  Hilda  is  resolved  :  nor  can  I 
blame  her.  Sir  Maurice  is  essentially  a 
worldly  and  selfish  man.  I  believe  that  he 
loves  her,  truly,  now ;  but  it  is  more  for  his 
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own  sake  than  for  hers.  Were  she  his  equal 
in  birth  and  fortune,  he  might  love  her  for 
both  their  sakes  ;  and  I  should  not,  then,  fear 
lest  his  affection  might  undergo  any  future 
change.  As  it  is,  he  would  doat  on  her  for 
a  greater  or  less  while  ;  and  then  lament  that 
he  had,  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  face,  thrown 
away  an  opportunity  of  advancing  his  worldly 
views.^' 

"  You  are  too  severe,  Marchesa,  upon  my 
absent  friend.'* 

*'  No,  Signer  de  Whittingham,  I  am  npt ; 
and  you  know  that  I  am  not,"  she  answered. 
*'  There  is  a  fund  of  truth  and  frankness  in 
your  character  which,  you  must  be  aware, 
your  friend  does  not  possess.  And  yet,  did 
these  ambitious  men  reflect,  they  would  dis- 
cover that  frankness,  truth,  and  simplicity 
would  be  much  surer  means  by  which 
to  win  favour  and  confidence,  than  all  the 
cunning  and  worldly  wisdom  on  which  they 
pride  themselves.  For  example,  the  Marquis 
and  I  have  known  Sir  Maurice  much  longer 
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than  we  have  known  you :  but  we  have  never 
been  able  to  look  upon  him  as  other  than 
an  agreeable  person,  an  eleg-ant  scholar  —  a 
pleasing-,  passing-  acquaintance  ;  whereas  we 
already  consider  you  a  friend  of  the  family, 
one  in  whose  welfare  we  are  interested,  whose 
principles  we  respect,  in  whose  truth  we 
confide." 

"  Oh,  believe  me  that  I  am  grateful !"  re- 
plied de  Whittingham,  after  a  lengthened 
pause,  during  which  he  was  labouring  to  keep 
down  the  strong  emotion  which  almost  choked 
him.  "  Believe  me,  believe  me  that  I  deeply 
feel  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  re- 
ceived a  poor  outcast  from  his  home  and 
country.  Your  continued  happiness,  dear 
Donna  Vittoria,  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  the 
constant  object  of  ray  prayers,  whatever  may 
hereafter  be  my  own  lot.  I  have,  at  length, 
with  you,  found  kindness  and  sympathy : 
since  I  have  been  thus  favoured  by  you,  I 
have  known  a  blessed  feeling  which  I  never 
knew  before — I  have  felt  that  I  am  not  quite 
alone  in  the  world." 
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"  That  you  can  never  be  more/'  kindly 
replied  the  Marchesa.  "The  same  qualities 
which  have  secured  to  you  our  friendship 
have,  I  doubt  not,  secured  for  you  that  of 
the  sovereig'n  whom  you  now  serve  :  and  his 
favourable  recommendation  may,  at  any  time, 
procure  your  advancement  with  any  prince 
to  whom  you  may  attach  yourself  hereafter. 
Meanwhile,  I  hope  he  will  not  soon  recal  you 
from  the  Marquis  ;  for  you  do  not  know, 
amico  mio,  how  much  use  1  make  of  your 
versions  from  your  English  authors  :  there  is  a 
stamp  of  sincerity,  of  homeliness,  about  them, 
which  I  think  may  be  usefully  blended  with 
our  Italian  imagary  and  vivacity.''^ 

"  Vittoria  cara  \''  called  the  silvery  tones  of 
Hilda  Colonna  from  an  inner  room  ;  *'  come 
hither,  I  pray  thee.  Thy  verses  will  not  do,^^ 
she  added,  as  they  both  entered  the  cabinet 
in  which  she  was  seated,  with  a  guitar  in 
her  hands,  while  a  sheet  of  manuscript  lay 
upon  the  table  before  her. 

"  Not  do,   carina  ?"    asked  the  Marchesa  : 
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"  nay,  but  I  surely  allowed  a  syllable  to  every 
note  in  the  tune.  If  they  do  not  harmonise 
together,  the  fault  cannot  lie  in  the  words." 

"  The  Signorina  Colonna,"  said  de  Whit- 
ting-ham,  **  has  been  spoiled  by  the  music  and 
the  serenades  that  were  addressed  to  her  in 
the  Castel  dello  Sg-uardo.  Surely,  Marchesa, 
you  cannot  marvel  that  she  criticises  your 
compositions,  after  having  been  favoured  with 
those  of  the  little  Baron." 

'^  And  very  pretty  compositions  they  were ;" 
retorted  Hilda,  lightly.  "  And  they  were  in- 
spired on  the  moment,  iraprovisate  in  my 
honour,  while  the  bard  humbly  invoked  the 
muse  outside  the  door  of  my  apartment.*' 

"  What  was  the  tune,  Hilda?"  the  Marchesa 
asked.  "  Surely  it  must  have  fixed  itself  on 
thy  memory.     What  were  the  words  about?" 

"  Alas  !  that  I  cannot  remember  either," 
said  the  fair  girl,  with  a  thoughtlessness  which 
was  early  acquired  by  those  whose  lives  were 
spent  amid  the  scenes  of  violence  and  carnage 
which     characterised     those     stirring     times. 
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''  But  certain  I  am,"  she  added,  ''  that  the 
verses  were  all  composed  in  my  honour ; 
and  in  disparagement  of  thee,  Vittoria.  They 
expressed  very  many  pretty  things  in  favour 
of  my  blue  eyes,  rather  than  of  thy  black 
ones.  Do  you  try,  Signore  de  Whittingham  : 
you  often  talk  like  a  poet  ;  and  as  the  Mar- 
chesa  has  failed  in  giving  me  words  to  this 
air,  and  as  you  have  slain  my  own  devoted 
minstrel,  I  call  upon  you  to  supply  his  place. 
Sit  down  directly,  and  write  some  verses  in 
praise  of  blue  eyes  and  white  hair.'^ 

''  Not  so,  Hilda  dear,^'  exclaimed  Donna 
Vittoria.  ''  Thou  hast  already  received  hom- 
age :  nor  may  I  permit  any  more  songs  to 
be  written  in  disparagement  of  myself.  I 
call  upon  the  Cavalliere  here  to  remove  all 
my  just  causes  of  jealousy  of  thee  and  thy 
poetic  little  Baron,  by  inditing  instantly 
something  in  favour  of  dark  complexions 
and  in  just  scorn  of  thy  flaxen  tresses " 

We  need  not  further  repeat  the  conversa- 
tion which,  alternately   grave  and  gay,   was 
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continued  for  some  time  amongst  the  friends. 
We  have  detailed  enough  to  shew  the  feelings 
of  confidence,  friendship,  and  respect,  which 
every  member  of  Pescara's  family  bore  to- 
wards the  disinherited,  but  high-minded  and 
high  -  principled  young  Englishman.  The 
talk  of  the  little  group,  to  which  one  or  two 
other  friends  of  the  family  had  added  them- 
selves, was,  after  a  couple  of  hours,  disturbed 
by  the  sound  of  loud  voices  proceeding  from 
the  apartment  in  which  the  Marquis  had 
been  left  to  receive  the  chancellor  Morone. 
All  waited  in  anxiety  to  hear  the  result : 
for  Donna  Vittoria  well  knew  that,  in  the 
important  situation  which  her  husband  filled, 
he  must  have  many  causes  of  excitement  and 
interest  into  which,  whatever  anxieties  she 
might  feel,  it  would  ill  become  her  to  enquire. 
She  was  now,  therefore,  compelled  to  con^ 
fine  herself  to  the  expression  of  fervent  hopes 
that  nothing  had  occurred  to  agitate  her 
husband,  or  re-open  those  wounds  which  he 
was  too  prone  to  slight  and  disregard. 
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Non  is  deve  adunque  lasciar  passare  questa  occasione,  accioche 
la  Italia  vegga  dopo  tanto  tempo  apparire  un  suo  redentore.  Ne 
posso  esprimere  ^con  qual  amore  ei  fusse  ricevuto  in  tutte  le 
provincie  che  hanno  patite  per  queste  illuvioni  esterae,  con  qual 
sete  di  vendetta,  con  che  ostinata  fede,  con  che  lacrime.  Quali 
porte  se  li  serrebbono  ?  Quali  popoli  gli  negherebbono  la 
obbedienza  ?  Quale  Italiano  gli  negherebbe  1'  ossequio  ?  Ad 
onuno  puzza  questo  barbaro  dominio. 

Macchiavelli's  Principk. 


^YE  must  return  to  the  apartment  in  which 
we  left  the  Marquis  of  Pescara. 

No  sooner  had  Donna  Vittoria  and  de 
Whittingham  left  hira,  than  he  again  rose 
slowly  from  the  couch,  and  began  pacing  the 
room  backwards  and  forwards.  But  his 
motions  were   now   calm   and   slow.     Shades 
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of  the  deepest  thought  came  over  his  ample 
forehead :  anon  traces  of  care  and  anxiety 
mingled  strongly  with  them.  Then  did  flashes 
of  scorn  and  anger  overpower  all  previous 
expression :  and  these  were  succeeded,  in 
turn,  by  evidences  of  imagined  triumph  and 
gratified  revenge.  He  drew  himself  up  to 
his  full  height,  and,  casting  back  his  head, 
gazed  proudly  around  him.  "^  King  !  —  king 
of  Naples — the  fairest  portion  of  the  whole 
world  !— "  he  murmured  to  himself  in  accents 
scarcely  above  his  breath.  '*  He  has  well 
deserved  it!''  he  continued  in  the  same  in- 
audible terms,  "  How  have  I  been  slighted — 
how  have  my  claims  been  disregarded  !  In 
very  truth,  the  ofi'er  is  tempting;  and  I  have 
conquered  greater  difficulties.  But  no  !  no  V 
he  continued  after  a  pause.  ^*  I  have  pro- 
mised to  be  calm,  and  must  keep  down  these 
thoughts.  One  mighty  traitor  in  a  generation 
is  sufficient ;  who  would  envy,  who  would 
emulate  the  fame  of  de  Bourbon?"  Deep 
shades  of  pity  and  sadness  chased  away  all 
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Other  expression  from  his  features.  He  re- 
sumed  his  walk  with  the  slow  unsteady  pace 
with  which  he  had  first  risen.  ''  No,  no !"  he 
ag-ain  muttered  ;  *'  untarnished  honour  be 
mine!  a  g-eneration  or  two  amongst  these 
despicable  Italians,  must  not  make  me  forget 
ray  old  Castillian  origin.  Letter  wrest  my 
rewards  from  his  tardy  gratitude  or  neces- 
sities. Sforza  cannot  live  lon^.  Duke  of 
Milan  —  'tis  a  splendid  fief!  But  Naples  — 
king  of  Naples — the  title  has  a  fairer  sound  ! 
However,  away  with  such  dreams!"  he  ex- 
claimed somewhat  more  loudly.  "  Morone's 
plan  was  excellent  and  tempting:  but  my 
part  has  been  already  taken.  I  have  reported 
it  to  the  Emperor,  and  must  now  fulfil 
his  orders.'^ 

With  the  determined  air  of  one  who  is 
finally  resolved,  he  seated  himself  again  on 
his  couch,  and  began  readini^  over  the  com- 
mission by  which  the  almost  unlimited  autho- 
rity of  Imperial  Captain  -  general  in  Italy 
was  vested   in  him.     He  had   not  been   thus 
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employed  many  minutes,  when  Don  Antonio 
de  Leyva  was  announced. 

^'  Welcome !"  exclaimed  Pescara  to  the 
hardy  soldier  who  entered ;  and  in  whose 
carriage,  and  in  whose  features,  military  deci- 
sion and  self-applause  were  strangely  blended 
with  a  slight  shade  of  suspicion  and  doubt 
which  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  the 
Marquis.  "  Welcome,  don  Antonio :  you 
are  rather  late:  and  I  recommend  that  you 
lose  no  time  in  ensconsing  yourself.'^ 

"  Think  you,  Monsignore,  that  he  will 
really  have  the  hardihood  to  come  V  asked 
de  Leyva. 

^'  Doubt  it  not,  doubt  it  not,  my  hero  of 
Pavia ;"  replied  Pescara  with  forced  hilarity. 
"  I  have  held  out  such  inducements  to  him 
that  he  will  surely  fall  into  the  trap. 
Madre  de  Dios,  though,  I  did  not  tell  him 
that  it  was  baited  with  so  trusty  a  servant 
of  the  Emperor  as  you  are,  Don  Antonio. 
But,^^  he  added  hastily,  '*  get  thee  behind 
the   tapestry,   for    I    fancy   that   I   hear   the 
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sound  of  the  Chancellor's  horses  in  the 
court/' 

He  pointed  to  some  folds  in  the  rich 
hangings  of  the  room,  which  the  other  having 
spread  out,  he  discovered  a  small  recess  in 
the  wall  behind  them.  Here  the  trusty 
soldier  placed  himself ;  and  again  allowed 
the  tapestry  to  fall  in  natural  folds  before 
him. 

"■  A  meddling,  iron-headed,  ass  !"  exclaimed 
the  Marquis  to  himself  when  de  Leyva  was 
thus  concealed.  *'  Had  it  not  been  for  his 
untimely  discovery  of  what  was  going  on 
and  the  information  he  chose  to  send  to  the 
Emperor,  I  might  have  taken  my  own  time 
to  divulge  it;  and  should  have  been  saved 
from  the  disgrace  of  this  scene  : — the  low- 
born, meddling  intruder  \" 

While  the  mixed  feelings  which  we  have 
attempted  to  describe  suggested  to  the 
Marquis  of  Pescara  these  derogatory  ex- 
pressions in  regard  to  this  most  eminent 
leader,  whose  merit  alone  had,  indeed,  raised 
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him  from  the  lowest  ranks  —  the  venerable 
octogenary,  Giralomo  Morone,  Lord  high 
Chancellor  of  Francesco  Sforza,  Duke  of 
Milan,  cautiously  entered  the  room.  He  had 
restrained  any  servant  from  announcing-  him  ; 
and,  as  his  meetings  with  Pescara  had  of 
late  been  frequent  and  secret,  the  household 
treated  him  in  the  manner  which  was  evi- 
dently most  agreeable  to  him — they  appeared 
not  to  attach  to  his  comings  or  goings  the 
slightest  importance.  Morone  was,  however, 
a  man  with  whom  few  could  come  into  con- 
tact without  feeling"  his  influence.  There 
was  a  suavity,  an  apparent  self-abandonment, 
an  eloquence,  readiness  and  invention,  an 
insinuating  address,  about  him,  which  won 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  all  those  whom 
he  sought  to  rule ;  and  which  rendered  them 
his  willing-  instruments,  even  although  they 
were  not  the  less  ignorant  of  his  artful  de- 
signing character,  of  his  total  want  of  sin- 
cerity, of  his  occasional  rashness  and  violence. 
An   intriguer    from   his   youth,   Morone   was 
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now  bent  upon  a  scheme  whose  dangers 
might  well  have  deterred  any  less  ambitious 
and  less  determined  mind. 

Pescara  rose  from  his  seat  as  the  chancellor 
entered,  and  received  him  with  every  mark  of 
courtesy  and  esteem. 

"Thank  you;  I  thank  you,  Monsignore," 
he  said,  in  answer  to  the  kindly  enquiries  of 
his  visitor :  "  neither  my  wounds  nor  my 
general  health  are  much  amended.  But  why 
should  we  care  for  such  slight  drawbacks  to 
our  happiness  while  the  mind  remains  to  us  in 
its  full  vigour,  able  to  grasp  and  to  achieve 
the  most  noble  imaginings  ?^^ 

*'  Far  be  it,  Marquis,  from  me,''  the  Chan- 
cellor answered,  with  apparent  thoughtless- 
ness, "  far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  the 
qualities  of  mind  in  reference  to  matter;  but 
yet  the  health  of  the  mere  body  must  not  be 
altogether  unprized.  Its  free  action,  its 
complete  powers,  are  often  most  essential  to 
the  attainment  of  that  which  the  mind  alone 
can   estimate.      Had  not  you  been  wounded 
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and  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  who^  for 
example,  can  doubt  that  the  king  of  France 
nould  have  surrendered  himself  to  you,  to 
whom  the  victory  was  really  owing,  rather 
than  to  the  presumptuous  de  Lanoie  ?  He, 
however,  behaves  as  though  the  strength  of 
his  own  lance  and  the  combinations  and 
energy  of  his  own  shallow  mind  had  achieved 
a  victory  which,  had  it  been  properly  acknow- 
ledged, would  have  immortalized  the  name 
of  Pescara.  However,  Monsignore,''  he  con- 
tinued, in  an  altered  tone,  *' pardon  me :  I  see 
that  I  agitate  you/* 

"  Quite  unintentionally,  I  am  aware,*' 
answered  the  Marquis,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

'*  Nay,  Monsignore,"  replied  Morone,  with 
an  assumption  of  great  frankness  :  "  I  will 
not  say  that  I  do  so  express  myself  uninten- 
tionally. Feeling  as  I  do,  and  as  every  man 
in  Europe  must  do,  the  injustice  which  has 
been  committed  towards  you,  I  cannot,  in 
truth,  easily  restrain  and  conceal  my  senti- 
sentiments.     But  I  am  not  the  less  glad  to  see 
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that  the  expressioQ  of  those  sentiments  recals 
to  you  what  you  owe  to  yourself,  to  your 
character,  to  your  claims,  your  honour." 

^'  Aye,  Chancellor,  that  is  the  question," 
said  Pescara :  *'  does  my  honour  really  call 
upon  me  to  avenge  it  by  betraying  my 
sovereign  ?  " 

*'  You  would  not  betray  him,'*  replied  the 
Chancellor  with  warmth.  '^  You  are  by  birth 
a  Neapolitan :  although  the  ungrateful  Em- 
peror, whose  reign  you  have  rendered  so 
illustrious,  is  sovereign  of  Naples,  as  he  is  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  world,  yet  he  only 
holds  that  kingdom  as  a  fief  under  his 
holiness  the  Pope.  The  Pope  wishes  to 
transfer  it  to  you:  v*^e  have  every  reason  for 
believing  he  is  anxious  to  wrest  it  again  from 
the  grasp  of  a  treacherous  and  domineering 
vassal,  and  to  invest  with  it  a  faithful  son  of 
the  church,  whose  claim  is  founded  upon  the 
really  divine  right — pre-eminent  merit.  More- 
over," he  continued,  *'  all  the  greatest  theolo- 
gians of  the  age  have  declared,  in  answer  to 
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your  scruples,  that  you  are  bound  to  obey  the 
Lord  Paramount  of  your  country  rather  than 
the  Sovereign  who  holds  it  under  him.  The 
Pope  is,  as  all  the  world  knows.  Lord  Para- 
mount over  the  kingdom  of  Naples." 

**  But  are  you  really  assured,  Monsignore 
Morone,  that  his  Holiness  and  the  other 
Italian  sovereigns  will  unite  in  support 
of  this  bold  plan  ?  " 

'^  Can  there  be  a  doubt  of  it,  Sire  ?  '^  replied 
Morone;  ^' your  majesty  knows  that  they  are 
all  anxious  to  find  some  means  of  rescuing 
their  country  from  the  slavery  of  Caesar.  You 
know  that  they  but  too  plainly  perceive  that 
he  aims  at  universal  sovereignty  in  Italy. 
The  fair  conditions,  according  to  which  the 
Pope  hoped  to  preserve  peace,  he  has  refused 
to  ratify :  the  investiture  of  the  Duchy  of 
Milan  which  he  has,  at  length,  granted  to  its 
rightful  lord,  my  master,  is  so  clogged  with 
conditions  as  to  render  him  only  the  acting 
officer  of  the  Emperor.  If  he  thus  assumes 
to  himself  supreme  dominion  in  the  Milanese 
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territory,  ^vhile  he  possesses,  in  absolute 
sovereig-nty,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  how 
long'  can  the  independence  of  the  rest  of 
Italy  be  expected  to  endure  ?  One  by  one, 
every  native  prince  and  every  free  state  must 
succumb  to  his  immeasurable  ambition.  It 
is  for  your  g^race. . . ." 

"  A  truce  with  these  titles,  g-ood  Lord  Chan- 
cellor," said  Pescara  ;  '*  I  am  not  a  king  yet.' 
"  No  : "  continued  Morone  :  "  but  so  certain 
is  it  that  you  will  be  one  that  the  empty  title 
which,  as  a  wise  and  superior  man,  you 
rightly  disregard,  suggested  itself  sponta- 
neously to  my  lips.  It  is,  however,  as  I  was 
about  to  say,  it  is  for  you  to  rescue  the  fairest 
portion  of  the  globe;  it  is  for  you  to  rescue  the 
ancient  mistress  of  nations  from  the  threat- 
ened yoke  of  a  Tramontane  barbarian.  You 
justly  scorn  the  empty  titles  attached  to 
sovereignty  :  but,  oh  !  consider  the  honour, 
the  imperishable  fame,  the  heartfelt  blessings 
from  ages  yet  unborn,  which  will  ever  hallow 
the  memory  of  him  who  shall  have,  once  more, 
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awakened  and  re- united  Italy,  who  shall  have 
once  more  restored  it  to  its  own  proud  place 
amongst  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  !  You 
have  an  Italian  heart  within  you :  oh,  yield 
at  once  to  its  noble  dictates." 

^'  Still,  Monsignore/^  said  Pescara,  "  these 
mighty  deeds  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
merely  romantic  wishes.  In  this  world,  might 
is  necessary  to  sanction  right.  What  means, 
what  allies,  can  we  really  count  upon  to  effect 
the  great  revolutions  w  hich  you  propose  ? 
Charles  is  a  powerful  Emperor,  and  is  not 
likely  to  surrender  so  fair  a  portion  of  his 
possessions  without  lowering  a  lance  for 
them." 

*' A  powerful  Emperor,  say  you.  Marquis?" 
retorted  Morone  passionately.  '^  I  underrate 
not  his  power :  Spain,  Austria,  Holland, 
Flanders,  Milan,  Naples,  one  half  of  the  new 
world  of  America,  and  his  only  European 
rival  a  prisoner  in  his  capital :  —  I  am  able 
to  enumerate  all  his  possessions,  although  the 
catalogue  be  somewhat  lengthy.      But,  Mar- 
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quis,  I  am  able  also  to  see  the  germs  of  dis- 
sention  which  are  growing"  up  amid  all  this 
power.  I  am  able  to  see  that  the  whole  nation 
of  France  is  arming  itself  to  release  its  king  : 
that  Henry  of  England  will  peril  his  existence 
rather  than  allow  one  overgrown  Empire  to 
engross  the  whole  world,  and  cast  his  own 
island  into  the  shade :  I  am  able  to  see  that 
the  Turks  are  rapidly  advancing  towards  his 
Austrian  capital :  and  that  this  renegado 
monk,  Luther,  will  ere  long  distract  the  whole 
of  Germany— not  by  his  newly  discovered 
doctrines — princes  and  potentates  care  not 
enough  for  religion  to  endanger  their  states 
for  its  sake — but  by  the  inducement  which  the 
property  of  the  church  and  of  the  monasteries, 
which  he  would  suppress,  holds  out  to  needy 
Sovereigns  and  ambitious  courtiers.  Great 
is,  indeed,  the  power  of  Cassar ;  but 
many  are  the  germs  of  dissolution  which  it 
contains.'^ 

"  Return  we,  however,  nearer  home,  to  the 
matter  more  immediately  under  consideration," 
said  the  Marquis. 
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'^Willingly,  Monsignore/'  replied  the  Chan- 
cellor :  *'the  matter  of  fact  details  of  our 
g-lorious  project  are  briefly  these.  You,  who 
are  loved  and  cherished  by  the  army  which 
burns  to  aveng-e  your  wrongs,  shall,  it  is  pro- 
posed, invade  your  own  country,  Naples  :  all 
will  rise  to  a  man  to  greet  you  as  their 
Sovereign,  nor  will  the  Pope  be  slow  to  grant 
you  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom.  His 
Holiness  and  the  Venetians  will  enlist  a  large 
body  of  Swiss ;  and,  with  the  other  Italian 
states,  will  combine  to  form  such  an  army  as 
may  resist  any  force  which  the  Emperor  may 
hereafter  collect.  The  Queen  Regent  of 
France  will  supply  funds  and  a  large  body  of 
lances.  All  this,  however,  may  be  arranged 
hereafter.  The  Imperial  army,  now  in  Italy, 
is  so  much  reduced  that  no  immediate  resist- 
ance can  be  offered  to  us.  The  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon has  led  a  large  division  of  the  troops  with 
him  into  Spain :  your  presumptuous  rival, 
de  Lanoie,  has  led  thither  another  large  body 
to    attend    upon    himself   and  his   prisoner  : 
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those  who  remain  with  you  are  scattered  over 
the  territory  of  Milan,  or  are  living  at  free 
quarters  in  the  neighbouring  states.  These 
will  easily  be  got  rid  of." 

"  How  so  ?"  asked  Pcscara. 

"My  duke  of  Milan,''  replied  the  Chancel- 
lor, "  will  not  tamely  submit  to  receive  the 
inheritance  of  his  fathers  clogged  with  the 
degrading  conditions  which  the  Emperor  has 
now  attached  to  the  investiture  of  his  rightful 
territories.  The  Duke  enters,  with  heart  and 
soul,  into  the  grand  undertaking.  He  will 
give  the  signal  to  his  people  ;  and  that  faithful 
people,  maddened  and  driven  to  despair  as 
it  is  by  the  exactions  of  the  soldiery,  will 
suddenly  rise  and,  in  one  night,  free  itself 
and  its  Sovereign  from  this  disgraceful  usur- 
pation." 

"  In  truth,''  said  Pescara,  "  now  that  you 
have  so  fully  detailed  it,  the  plan  appears  to 
be  feasible." 

*'  Nothing,"  exclaimed  Morone,  '^  nothing 
can  prevent  its  entire  success.'' 
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'^  Exceptin.^  only  one  measure,'^  quietly 
said  Don  Antonio  de  Leyva,  throwing-  aside 
the  tapestry,  and  stalking  into  the  room. 
"  Monsignore  Giralomo  Morone,  I  arrest 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  for  hig-h 
treason/* 

Morone  saw  at  once  that  he  was  betrayed. 
Resistance  was  vain  :  he  was  unarmed,  and 
Pescara  had  doubtless  taken  measures  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  escape.  He  lifted 
his  arms  to  heaven  with  a  gesture  of  despair 
so  dignified,  so  heartfelt,  and  so  reproachful, 
that  it  was  evident  that  personal  consider- 
ations as  yet  were  not  weighed  by  him.  He 
turned  him  to  the  Marquis ;  and,  with  one 
hand  still  uplifted  in  the  air,  he  vibrated  his 
clenched  fist  before  him,  and  with  a  tone  more 
of  sorrow  than  of  anger,  pronounced  the 
single  word  "  Traitor  !" 

*'  Nay,  per  Dios,"  cried  Pescara,  starting 
up.  "  How  can  I  be  accused  of  treachery 
who  but  repay  the  trust  reposed  in  me  by  my 
own  Sovereign  ?     Shall  the  representative  of 
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the  Emperor  be  accused  of  treachery  because 
he  defeats  the  designs  of  those  who  would 
rebel  against  him  V 

'^  Your  violence,"  answered  Morone  calmly, 
"  only  proves  how  sensible  you  are  to  the  truth 
of  the  imputation.  Your  treachery  consists 
not  in  having  betrayed  our  designs ;  but  in 
having  listened  to  them  with  seeming  favour 
in  order  that  you  might  afterwards  make  a 
merit  of  publishing  them/* 

'^And  what  right  hadst  thou,  intriguing, 
poisonous-tongued  as  thou  art,  to  tempt  the 
honour  of  the  Emperor's  lieutenant-general  ? 
What  authorised  thee  to  imagine  that  a  noble 
of  old  Castille  held  his  honour  so  lightly  that 
he  would  betray  his  sovereign  at  the  beck  of 
a  treacherous  Italian  ?  Thou  hast  been  justly 
caught  in  thine  own  toils  ;  and  thou  and  thy 
master,  Francesco  Sforza,  shall  dearly  rue 
the  presumption  which  encouraged  thee  to 
tamper^  with  the  faith  of  Ferdinand  of 
Pescara.*' 

"  This  angry  argument  is  bootless, "   again 
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calmly  responded  Morone.     As    I  have  before 
said,  thy  violence  proves  thee  guilty  of    my 
charge.     But  yet  deem  not,  proud  man — proud 
in  the  sense  of    abilities    and  mental  powers 
which    might  have  immortalised    thee  in   the 
bright    career  I  had  chalked    out   for  thee — 
deem  not  that    Girolam  Morone  now  grieves 
for  what  thy  treachery  may  occasion  to  him- 
self.     No  ;  'tis  for  thee,  my  country,  ^tis   for 
thee,  fair  Italy,  land  of  history,  land  of  fame, 
that  I   mourn  !       No,    Pescara,  thou    art  no 
Spaniard ;   thou  art  by  birth  an  Italian  ;   and 
Italy   demanded  of  thee   the  duties  of  a  son. 
By  thy   means,  she  might  have  been  regene- 
rated.   By  thy  means,  she  might  have  spurned 
the   barbarians — whether  they  be  from  Spain, 
Germany,  or  France — from  her  bosom.      By 
thy  means,  she  might  have   taken  her  place 
amongst  nations,  instead  of  being  the  battle- 
field   on    which   nations   should    contend    for 
mastery  over  one  another  and  over  her. '    This, 
this  was  the  bright  futury  which  I  had  opened 
to  thee  and  to  my  country.     What  becomes  of 
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myself  I  care  not:  for  my  country  only  do  I 
grieve.  Despoil,  ravag-e,  oppress  her;  act  up 
to  the  proud  title  thou  hast  given  thyself,  that 
of  lieutenant  of  a  cold-hearted  foreign  tyrant ; 
but  amid  all  thy  pretended  triumphs,  there 
will  ever  live  within  thee  the  consciousness 
that  thou  hast  this  day  played  a  base  part ; 
and  the  name  of  Ferdinand  of  Pescara  shall 
go  down  to  posterity  blasted  with  the  dubious 
fame  of  being  the  greatest  hero  and  the 
greatest  traitor  which  the  fertile  annals  of  his 
time  can  record." 

^'A  truce  to  this  wild  raving!"  cried 
Pescara  furiously.  "  Away  with  him,  dc 
Leyva :  away  with  him  to  the  fortress  of 
Pavia! 

Without  uttering  another  word,  Morone 
strode  out  of  the  apartment,  followed  by  the 
officer  to  whose  charge  he  was  thus  com- 
mitted. 

So  ended  the  memorable  interview  between 
these  two  remarkable  men  ;  but  not  so  ended 
the   consequences  of  the  plot  into  which  the 
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Chancellor  had  attempted  to  inveigle  the  gen- 
eral. A  few  days  afterwards,  Pescara  visited 
his  prisoner,  and  received  from  him  still  more 
ample  details  of  the  conspiracy  and  of  the 
active  part  which  Sforza,  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
had  taken  in  it.  To  this  subject,  the  Marquis 
directed  his  most  strict  enquiries  ;  and,  having 
obtained  every  proof  of  the  unfortunate 
prince's  g'uilt,  he  lost  no  time  in  pouring 
upon  his  devoted  head  the  vengeance  of  the 
Emperor.  He  demanded,  and  obtained,  the 
surrender  of  all  his  most  important  towns, 
excepting  the  strong-  castle  of  Cremona  and 
that  of  Milan,  to  which  the  Duke  retired  : 
he  declared  him  to  have  forfeited  all  right  to 
the  duchy  by  his  treason  against  the  sove- 
reign under  whom  he  held  it ;  and  he  com- 
pelled the  people  of  Milan  to  swear  fidelity 
and  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  or  to  whomso- 
ever he  should  delegate  to  represent  him.  All 
these  measures  were  urged  on  by  the  grasp- 
ing ambition  of  Charles,  to  which  Pescara 
shewed  himself  a  willing  agent. 
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Yet  let  not  the  present  age  attempt  too 
severely  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  this  most 
distinguished  man.  Those  of  his  own  time 
were  doubtful  whether  to  stigmatise  it  as 
treacherous  to  Morone  and  his  accomplices, 
or  as  loyal  and  highly  meritorious  to  the  sove- 
reign whose  officer  he  was.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  crafty  and 
intriguing  Chancellor  ill  corresponded  with 
those  expressions  of  patriotism  and  exalted 
feeling  to  which  we  have  seen  him  lay  claim 
so  energetically. 

The  sudden  and  great  changes  which 
Pescara's  treachery,  or  loyalty,  whichever  it 
may  be  deemed,  necessitated  in  the  public 
relations  and  connexions  of  the  different 
Italian  states,  occasioned,  however,  Warren  de 
Whittingham's  speedy  recall  to  Rome.  We 
have  seen  that  he  had  visited  the  Marquis  in 
the  character  of  an  authorised  agent  of  the 
Pope.  In  this  character,  he  could  remain  at 
Novara  no  longer  ;  for  Clement  was  strongly 
suspected   to  have  been  led  by  the  Emperor's 
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refusal  to  ratify  his  treaty  with  Lanoie,  to 
join  the  Duke  Sforza,  and  the  other  Italian 
principalities  and  states,  in  their  league 
ag-ainst  him.  With  every  kindly  feeling"  of 
friendship,  and  perhaps  of  something-  more, 
de  Whittingham  took  his  leave  of  the  family 
of  the  noble  Neapolitan. 

^^  You  are  a  young-  politician/^  said  Pes- 
cara  to  him,  "  and  you  are  an  active  and 
an  anxious  agent  for  the  Sovereig-n  whom 
you  serve :  but  the  combinations  of  states 
and  parties  need  not  interfere  with  the  interest 
which  I  feel  for  you.  Private  frendships, 
like  the  respect  which  soldiers  feel  for  their 
enemies,  are  independent  of  the  quarrels  or 
the  agreements  of  states.  And  Clement," 
he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  Clement,  who  prides 
himself  upon  his  skill  in  diplomacy,*  will  not 

*  We  must  crave  the  antiquary's  pardon  for  so  often  employing 
a  modern  word,  to  express  ideas  which,  at  the  time  we  write  of,  were 
otherwise  represented.  But  when  words  lose  their  original  signi- 
ficancy,  and  other  words  assume  it,  we  consider  ourselves  justified 
in  employing  those  words  which  convey  to  the  modern  reader  that 
idea  which  he  would  not  receive  from  the  now- forgotten  expression. 

We  may  be  reproached  with  another  anachronism : — In  Vol.  I. 
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be  the  less  likely  to  employ  and  trust  you, 
when  he  knows  that  you  possess  a  firm  friend 
in  Ferdinand  of  Pescara.  He  will  know  that 
we  shall  ever  meet  with  a  predisposition  and 
a  w  ish  to  agree. 

On  the  following  day,  de  Whittingham  was 
posting,  once  more,  towards  Rome,  and  Pes- 
cara was  carried  in  his  litter  to  superintend 
the  blockade  of  the  citadel  of  Milan. 

we  have  introduced  the  name  of  Tasso,  in  a  disquisition  on  poetry 
which  occurred  half  a  century  before  that  author's  birth.  We 
knew  that  every  reader  would  be  aware  of  this  transposition  ;  but 
we  knew  also  that  a  dissertation  on  Italian  poetry  would  lose  all 
its  point,  if  it  contained  no  allusion  to  one  of  the  only  four  poets 
who  are  popularly  known  in  England, 
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CHAPTER    III. 


RETIREMENT    AND    REFLECTION. 


I  woke.     Where  was  I  ?     Do  I  see 
A  human  face  look  down  on  me  ? 
And  doth  a  roof  above  me  close  ? 
Do  these  limbs  on  a  couch  repose  ? 
Is  this  a  chamber  where  I  lie  ? 
And  is  it  mortal  yon  bright  eye 
That  watches  me  with  gentle  glance  ? 

Byron. 


On  the  evening-  of  the  second  day  after  he 
had  left  Novara,  de  Whittingham  arrived  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  river  Oglio,  which, 
flowing  out  of  the  beautiful  and  romantic  lake 
of  IseOj  falls  into  the  royal  Po — fluviorum 
rex  Eridanus — near  Mantua.  V/hile  he  was 
waiting'    for    the    ferry    boat    to    return   from 
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the  opposite  side  to  fetch  him,  a  horseman 
gallopped  up,  whom  he  instantly  recognised 
as  the  Signor  Sigismondo  Suole,  a  secretary 
of  the  Bishop  of  Carpi,  and  whom,  he  was 
well  aware,  was  much  trusted  by  the  Pope, 
and  employed  by  him  in  the  negotiations 
which  were  then  carried  on  with  the  Queen 
Regent  of  France,  Louisa  of  Savoy.  The 
new  comer  was  hastening  back  to  Rome  with 
all  speed  ;  and  each  of  the  travellers  ex- 
pressed himself  well  pleased  at  a  meeting 
which  secured  to  the  other  companionship 
and  some  degree  of  protection. 

The  latter  anticipation  proved,  however, 
to  be  most  deceptive  :  for,  as  the  travellers 
were  riding  quietly  forwards  through  that 
beautiful  valley  —  the  grotesque  manners, 
pronunciation,  gestures  and  costume  of  whose 
inhabitants  has  been  caricatured  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Italian  Arlechino  —  the  forgotten 
progenitor  of  the  more  modern  English  harle- 
quin, who  traces  back  his  imagined  pedigree 
to  a  Monsieur  Harley  of  Paris-  as  the  tra- 
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vellers  were  quietly  riding  through  this  comic 
valley — the  designation  must  be  appropriate— 
they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  half-a-dozen 
German  or  Swiss  soldiers,  who,  with  many 
a  harsh-sounding  oath,  sprang  out  upon  them 
from  a  little  wooded  gorge  beside  the  road. 
Both  de  Whittingham  and  the  Seignor  Sigis- 
mondo's  swords  were  instantly  drawn.  But 
their  numbers  were  too  unequal;  and  the  Italian 
lay  a  dead  man  on  the  road,  and  our  hero  had 
received  a  most  severe  wound  in  his  thigh, 
ere  his  horse,  maddened  by  a  sabre  cut,  which 
opened  its  flank  in  a  ghastly  manner,  took 
the  bit  between  its  teeth  and  bore  him  rapidly 
from  the  place  of  action. 

The  attack  of  the  disbanded  soldiers — for 
such  they  appeared  to  be — had  been  evidently 
directed  against  the  fallen  man — whether  for 
the  purpose  of  robbery,  or  of  securing  his 
papers,  is  uncertain.  De  Whittingham  was 
only  molested  by  those  whom  his  own  indis- 
criminate defence  had  brought  upon  him. 
When   he   saw    his    companion    fall    and   felt 
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that  he  himself  was  disabled  from  further 
resistance,  he  attempted  not  to  rein  in  his 
wounded  horse ;  which,  having  been  taken 
from  the  last  post-house,  had  not  been  broken 
in  to  stand,  unmoved,  the  brunt  and  the  con- 
sequences of  battle.  It  bore  him  rapidly 
along-  the  road  to  Brescia  for  about  a  mile, 
till  a  narrow  lane  opened  upon  the  left  hand. 
De  Whittingham  now  began  to  pull  in  ;  but 
he  felt  himself,  already,  much  weakened  by 
loss  of  blood,  and  giddy  and  stunned  by  a 
severe  blow  which  had  cut  through  his  helmet, 
but  which  he  had  not  thought  of  at  the 
moment  it  was  received.  -The  horse  slackened 
its  pace,  and  finally  came  to  a  stand  at  the 
gate  leading  to  a  large  cottage,  or  farm- 
house. With  the  recollections  and  habits  of 
its  earlier  life,  ere  it  had  been  sold  to  the 
post-master  of  Milan,  the  poor  beast  neighed 
loudly  and  pushed  open  this  gate.  In  the 
struggle  to  pass  it,  de  Whittingham's  remain- 
ing strength  was  exhausted ;  and  he  fell 
heavily   and    unconsciously   upon    the   straw 

VOL.    III.  D 
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and  leaves   of  Indian   corn   with   which   the 
yard  was  bestrewed. 

How  long  he  remained  in  this  place  and  in 
this  state,  he  knew  not  :  probably,  some 
hours  ;  for  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  was 
told  that  he  had  been  found  lying  in  a  large 
pool  of  blood  which  had  ouzed  out  from  his 
wounds.  The  feel  of  the  soft  mattress,  well 
stuffed  with  the  leaves  of  the  Indian  corn, 
and  of  the  sheets  beneath  him,  was  then 
soothing  to  his  weakness.  The  room  in  which 
he  lay  appeared  to  be  the  bettermost  chamber 
of  a  farmer's  cottage  :  its  walls  were  neatly 
washed  :  a  print  of  the  Crucifixion  and  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  hung  upon  the  wall 
before  him  ;  while  against  that  at  the  head 
of  his  bed,  was  suspended,  on  a  nail,  an 
earthen  cup  of  the  exact  shape  and  size  of 
those  which,  transformed  into  watch-pockets, 
are  now  usually  hung  at  the  testers  of  English 
beds.  This  de  Whittingham  knew  to  contain 
holy  water — a  purpose  for  which  vases  of  the 
same    size    and    shape    are    stilL  universally 
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seen  on  the  Continent,  although,  in  England, 
tbey  have  been  applied  to  a  different  use. 

Beside  him,  sat  a  matronly-looking*  villager, 
whose    kind  expression   he  was  able  to  note 
by  the  light  of  a  portable  two-branched  brass 
lamp  upon  a  table  near  her.     Only  one  wick 
of   the   lamp    was    burning- :    the    other    had 
been  economically  extinguished.     This  good 
farmer's    wife,    as    de    Whittingham    rightly 
deemed  her  to  be,  was  suckling  an  infant  at 
her  breast,  while  she  slowly  passed  the  beads 
of    a   rosary  —  the    book    of    the    illiterate — 
between    her    fingers,    and    murmured,    half- 
aloud,  the  prayers  allotted  to  each  bead.     She 
held   up   her   finger   to   impose   silence   upon 
the  young  Englishman  when  she  saw  that  he 
had   awakened  with   restored   consciousness : 
she  told  him  how  he  had  been  found  ;  that  she 
had  dressed  his  wound  with  an  unguent  than 
which,   she    said,   all    the    leeches   of    Milan 
possessed  none   better;   and   finally,  fetching 
him   a  wooden   bowl   full   of  gruel,  made   of 
goat's  mi^L   and   of  the  flour  of  maize,  and 
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promising  him  that  he  should  be  well  and 
kindly  nursed  for  the  love  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  she  took  up  her  little  lamp  and  left 
the  room. 

For  nearly  four  months  was  de  Whitting- 
ham  nursed  and  waited  upon  by  this  kind- 
hearted  peasant  and  her  husband  and  children 
with  all  the  assiduity  which  she  had  promised. 
Gradually,  but  slowly,  his  strength  returned  ; 
and  not  unpleasantly  did  the  time  glide  away. 
He  had  lived  amongst  the  great  and  the 
mighty  ones  of  Italy  :  he  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  lowly 
and  the  poor.  Nor  was  he  long  in  discovering 
the  beautiful  simplicity,  the  nature,  truth, 
and  religious  fervour  of  their  character: — in 
discovering  their  richness  in  all  those  best 
qualities  of  the  heart,  in  all  those  purer  mo- 
tives of  action  and  rules  of  conduct,  in  which 
he  had  already  found  their  superiors  so  la- 
mentably deficient.  Well  did  he  now  under- 
stand the  truth  of  Virgil's  declaration,  which 
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he  had    before    only  thought  of  as  a    figure 
of  poetry  : — 

"  Justicia  excedens  terris  vestigia  fecit." 

'Mongst  them 
Departing  virtue  left  her  latest  trace. 

The  good  pious  priest  of  the  neighbouring 
hamlet,  which  lay  embedded  still  higher  up  in 
the  gorge  of  the  Alps,  was  his  only  compa- 
nion :  and,  with  him,  he  could  not  converse 
on  what  was  passing  in  the  outer  world.  Of 
existence,  beyond  his  own  parish,  the  aged 
priest  knew  nothing.  What  little  connexion 
he  and  his  flock  maintained  with  the  world 
was  carried  on  more  with  the  traders  of  Hun- 
gary and  Poland,  to  which  countries  the  oil 
and  the  oranges  of  the  district  were  exported, 
than  with  the  far-stretching  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy.  De  Whittingham  was,  therefore, 
compelled  to  restrict  his  conversation  to 
those  matters  of  high  and  eternal  interest  on 
which  Father  Joseph  was  well  qualified  to 
speak  and  to  instruct :  and  by  frequent  inter- 
course   anti     frequent     discussion    on     such 
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subjects,  the  youn«>'  Englishman  felt,  with 
inward  satistaction,  all  his  good  resolutions 
and  purposes  strengthened,  all  his  less  praise- 
worthy inclinations  combatted  and  weakened. 
Nor  did  he  omit  to  strug-gle,  by  every  means 
which  Heaven  places  at  the  call  of  the  virtuous- 
ly-inclined, with  that  one  guilty  inclination 
which  had,  for  some  time,  brooded  over  and 
deadened  his  better  aspirations.  The  nature 
of  his  feeling"  towards  Vittoria  of  Pescara 
he  rigorously  investigated  and  analysed. 
No  longer  he  allowed  the  mask  of  friendship, 
with  which  he  had  latterly  disguised  his  sen- 
sations to  himself,  to  conceal  their  real  origin. 
Friendship,  coupled  with  admiration,  cannot, 
he  now  truly  persuaded  himself,  exist  between 
man  and  woman  whose  hearts  are  not  other- 
wise pre-occupied.  Vittoria^s  every  thought, 
every  sympathy,  every  affection,  w  as  centred 
in  her  husband  ;  she  had,  therefore,  been  able 
to  acknowledge,  without  fear,  the  frank  admi- 
ration which  he  entertained  towards  the  young 
Englishman  :     but  he,  de  Whittingham,   was 
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not  shielded  from  danger  by  any  such 
safeguard ;  and  he  now  discovered,  with 
deep  regret,  that  he  had  rushed  blindiy 
upon  danger ;  or,  at  least,  had  wilfully  de- 
luded himself  into  the  belief  that  no  danger 
existed. 

That  danger  now  indeed  existed  no  longer. 
De  Whittingham  had  seriously  and  conscien- 
tiously questioned  his  own  heart ;  and  he  was 
not  one  to  persist  in  guilt  after  he  had  dis- 
covered it  to  be  so. 

Four  months  had  elapsed  ere,  with  these 
altered  dispositions  and  with  a  purified  mind, 
he  was  able  to  resume  his  journey.  He 
reached  Rome  without  further  incident,  and 
took  up  his  old  quarters  at  the  Palazzo 
Massimi. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  Raffaelle  and  Moninna 
on  again  seeing  a  patron  whom  they  had  long 
mourned  as  dead  ;  for,  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  confinement  at  the  farm-house,  de  Whit- 
tingham had  found  no  opportunity  of  sendinc: 
any  message  to  Rome.     Nor,  indeed,  had  he 
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ever  felt  much  anxiety  to  do  so :  he  was  not 
possessed  of  any  information  for  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  had  attached  himself,  beyond 
that  which  it  must  have  already  received 
throug-h  other  channels  :  and  his  connexions 
in  Rome  were  too  slight  for  him  to  feel 
any  particular  desire  to  communicate  with 
them. 

*^The  Signor  Don  Domenico's  heart  will 
rejoice  to  see  your  Excellency  almost  as  much 
as  we  do,"  said  Moninna  cheerfully.  "  Raf- 
faelle  and  I  have  had  great  difficulty  to  prevent 
him  from  seizing  your  effects,  to  pay  for  his 
rent  which  had  become  due.  But  now  all  will 
go  well.  We  were  beginning  to  feel  lonesome 
in  these  great  rooms.  And  then  the  dark 
hints  of  that  strange  man. — " 

"What  man,  Moninna?"  asked  de  Whit- 
tingham,  interrupting  her. 

^'  The  strange  pilgrim,  who,  as  your  Eccel- 
lenza  may  recollect,  appeared  at  our  marriage. 
Santa  Maria!  1  was  terribly  afraid  he  would 
cast  an  evil  eye  upon  us,  and  bring  down 
some  misfortune  on  our  sposalizio." 
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"  But  he  did  not  succeed,  at  all  events,  if  I 
may  judge  by  thy  happy  looks,'^  observed  her 
master  rather  mournfully. 

"  Succeed  !  no,  no,  Signor  Cavalliere,"  she 
answered,  with  a  fond  look  towards  her  hus- 
band. "  And  now,  I  think  I  would  not  fear 
the  glance  of  the  worst  iettatore  in  Rome. 
May  we  not  defy  them,  Raffaelle,  to  bring 
evil  between  us  V* 

*'  Davvero  !  Davvero  !  by  the  help  of  God  we 
may,  Moninna.  But,  Eccellenza/*  continued 
Raffaelle,  *'the  mad  hermit,  as  you  and  the 
Cavalliere  Tilton  call  him,  has  been  here  two 
or  three  times  in  the  last  few  days,  making 
very  particular  enquiries  about  you  and  the 
Signorina  Colonna  and  the  Marchesa.  He 
said,  the  last  time  he  came,  that  he  should 
return  to-morrow:  and,  if  you  were  not  here, 
seek  you  elsewhere.'^ 

Without  feeling  any  particular  interest  in 
the  unknown  purport  of  the  old  man's  enqui- 
ries, de  Whittingham  retired  to  rest,  and  tasted 
fully  the  blessing  of  repose,  after  his  long  and 

D  5 
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weary  journey.  He  arose  late;  and,  after 
breaking"  his  fast,  went  to  appease  the  fears  of 
his  old  landlord,  by  giving  him  ocular  proof  that 
his  rent  would  be  forthcoming.  He  entered 
the  great  room  noiselessly  ;  for  the  door  was, 
as  usual,  on  the  latch  ;  and,  without  calling 
to  the  old  servant,  who,  he  doubted  not, 
was  occupied  behind  the  screen,  he  turned  at 
once  to  the  left,  and  passed  into  the  usual 
sitting-room  of  the  family.  Giulietta  de' 
Massimi  was  alone  in  the  room  when  he  en- 
tered. She  was  standing  near  a  window, 
with  her  back  towards  him^  and  her  long 
raven  curls  fell  upon  the  leaves  of  a  book 
which  she  was  attentively  reading.  Hearing 
a  step  enter,  she  turned  her  pretty  features, 
which  now  shone  with  less  animation 
than  formerly  lit  them  up  with  so  much 
witchery,  and,  recognising  the  Englishman, 
cried  out,  "  Thank  God  !  Thank  God  !  "  and 
fell  upon  the  arms  which,  seeing  her  emo- 
tion, he  had  extended  to  support  her. 

**Is  my  arrival  then  so  unexpected?"  said 
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Warren,  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this 
evidence  of  her  strong-  emotion,  and  remem- 
bering- Til  ton's  former  suspicion  that  he  was 
not  indiflferent  to  the  fair  girl.  ''  Is  my  arrival 
then  so  unexpected  ?'* 

^*Yes,  oh,  yes,  dear  Whittingham ;  we 
feared  that  you  had  been  slain,  or  had  left 
Italy  for  ever,"  she  murmured,  in  a  scarcely 
audible  tone  of  voice.  Then  recovering  herself, 
and  perceiving-^ that  she  was  supported  by  the 
arms  of  the  young  Englishman,  a  blush  of 
crimson,  deep  and  transparent  as  an  Italian 
sunset,  overspread  her  clear  olive  cheeks  and 
neck.  Quickly,  but  gently,  she  disengaged 
herself. 

*^  Excuse  me,  forgive  me,  Signor  de  Whit- 
tingham,''  she  timidly  said,  casting  down  her 
eyes,  and  then  stooping  to  pick  up  the  volume 
which  had  fallen  from  her  hand,  '*  the  sudden 
surprise — " 

"  Dear  Giulietta,^'  said  Warren,  *'  why  ask 
me  to  forgive  an  evidence  of  sisterly  affection, 
for  which  I  am  grateful?      I  have  no  sister  to 
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care  for  me,  Giulietta  ;  and  this  proof  of  your 
interest  is  soothing-  to  my  heart,  which  has 
no  kind  relative  on  whom  to  expand  its 
love/^ 

As  he  spoke,  tears  rushed  unbidden  into 
the  full  black  eyes  of  the  poor  g-irl.  With 
both  hands,  she  drew  her  lon^  tresses  over 
her  face  which  she  buried  in  them,  and, 
sinking-  upon  a  couch,  wept  bitterly. 

At  this  instant  her  father  entered  the  room. 

"  What,  Giulietta,''  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
'*  weeping  to  see  our  gallant  friend  once 
more?  Shame!  Shame!  For  my  own  part, 
Signor  Cavalliere,  me  ne  rallegro,  me  ne 
consolo  infinitissimamente.  Your  return  will 
be  the  saving  of  me,  and  of  my  poor  chil- 
dren." 

'*  Good  heavens  !  Don  Domenico,  what  can 
you  mean  V  asked  the  Englishman. 

"  Your  rent,  Signor  Warren,''  replied  the 
old  man.  ''  A  quarter's  rent  for  your  apart- 
ment has  been  due  for  more  than  a  month. 
You   know  that  we  have   little   else   to   live 
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upon  ;  and  Giulietta  here  has  been  buying-  a 
black  silk  dress,  without  saying  anything  to 
me,  and  has  run  me  into  such  an  expense 
that  I  knew  not  to  what  Saint  to  address 
myself.  Andrea  too  assures  me  that  the  green 
one  I  bought  for  her,  almost  as  good  as  new, 
three  years  ago,  might  have  been  turned." 

"  I  am  happy,  Signor  de'  Massimi,  that  my 
return  will  relieve  you  from  all  difficulties 
on  my  score." 

'^  Truly,  I  looked  over  the  effects  you  had 
left  behind  you,''  said  the  miser,  ''in  order  to 
ascertain  if  there  would  be  sufficient  to  realise 
the  amount.  But  there  is  the  interest,  Signor 
Cavalliere.  I  must  pray  you  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  interest  has  been  accumulating  for 
thirty-four  days  and  a  half. ..." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  abrupt  entrance 
of  one  in  the  attire  of  a  pilgrim,  whom  de 
Whittingham  instantly  recognized  as  the 
mad  hermit,  Anselmo,  whom  he  had  last  seen 
at  Moninna's  wedding. 

^'  Well,    well,''    he    cried,    addressing    the 
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Englishman,  "  who  is  the  prophet  now?  Did 
I  not  foretell  it  all?  Where  is  your  friend, 
your  proud,  over-bearing-  comrade,  who  scoffed 
at  my  predictions  ?" 

"  If  you  will  explain  yourself  and  speak 
more  calmly,  I  will  endeavour  to  answer 
you,  my  good  friend  : ''  said  Warren.  *'  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  the  true  information 
you  gave  us  respecting  the  abduction  of  the 
ladies.'* 

"  Oh,  you  have,  have  you  V  replied  the 
mad-man.  ''  To  be  sure  you  have !  I  fore- 
told to  you  at  the  monastery  that  they  would 
be  carried  off;  and  so  they  were.  But  I 
foretold  you  something  else  also.  However, 
this  is  not  what  I  came  to  speak  to  you 
about,  Signor  Cavalliere,'^  he  said,  more 
calmly.  "  Dio  buono,  but  my  poor  head 
seems  to  get  worse  every  day.  Perdona  la 
prego :  and  tell  me  who  is  she  whom  they 
call  Hilda  Colonna  ?  You  know  the  Marchesa 
well :  who  is  she  ?" 
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''  A  relation  of  the  Marchesa,  to  be  sure," 
replied  de  Whittingham. 

"It  is  false  1"  cried  Anselmo.  ''Thus  far 
I  am  certain.  But  tell  me,  in  pity  tell  me," 
he  cried,  in  an  altered  tone  and  dropping*  on 
his  knees,  ''  tell  me  who  she  is.'* 

"As  you  appear  so  much  interested  in 
the  matter,  my  poor  friend,^^  said  de  Whit- 
tingham, "  I  see  not  why  I  should  not  own 
to  thee  that  her  exact  connexion  with  the 
family  is  unknown." 

"I  knew  it!  I  knew  itP^  cried  Anselmo, 
jumping  on  his  feet  and  cutting  two  or  three 
capers  in  the  air.  "  I  knew  it.  I  have 
found  my  child  !  I  have  found  my  child  V 

"Thy  child?"  exclaimed  Warren,  remem- 
bering with  dismay  the  doubts  which  Tilton 
had  ever  entertained  on  the  subject,  but 
which  he  himself  had  believed  to  be  visionary  ; 
"  how  can  the  noble  Signora  Hilda  Colonna 
be  thy  child  V 

"  My  child  she  is,  Signor,  for  all  her  pre- 
sent nobility.     I  left  my  little  girl  in  charge 
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of  one  who  lived  in  a  palace  of  the  Colonna : 
this  Hilda,  whose  birth  is  unknown^  was 
found  in  a  palace  of  Colonna.  I  have  been 
making"  all  my  enquiries  since  1  came  to 
Rome.  I  always  thought  so  before ;  but  I 
doubted,  I  doubted.  But  she  is  my  child  ; 
joy  !  joy !  and,  Maria  Santissima !  I  will 
find  means  to  prove  it.'^ 

De  Whittingham  stood  aghast  and  con- 
founded. There  certainly  was  a  possibility, 
perhaps  a  probability,  that  the  claims  of  the 
maniac  on  Hilda  were  founded  :  but  if  so, 
what  would  become  of  his  friend  Tilton,  who 
was  now  deeply  and  truly  devoted  to  the 
sweet  orphan?  While  her  birth  was  unknown, 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  wed  her  :  but  should 
she  be  once  proved  to  be  the  daughter  of  that 
mad  trooper,  nothing  he  feared  would  ever 
induce  Maurice  Tilton  to  disgrace  his  family 
by  forming  such  a  connexion.  What,  too, 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  dear  girl  herself, 
should  her  pretended  father  establish  his 
claim   upon  her?    That  he   would    take    her 
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away  from  her  present  kind  protectors  was 
certain  ;  for  his  wild  affection  was  evidently 
of  such  a  character  as  would  suffer  no  com- 
petitor for  his  love.  Hilda  Colonna  doomed 
to  live  with  and  reverence  this  low  fanatic 
as  her  father 

While  he  was  sadly  brooding-  over  these 
thoughts,  Anselmo  again  cried  out  with  his 
former  wild  energy.  *'  It  is  so,  I  say.  It 
shall  be  so.  It  will  be  so.  And  when  I  say 
that  anything  will  be,  you  will  hardly  now 
doubt  my  word  !  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  my 
daughter  and  the  Marchesa  would  be  carried 
away  against  their  will?  and  did  not  my 
prediction  come  to  pass  ?  did  I  not  tell  you 
and  that  beautiful  Marchesa,  that  she  would 
have  to  mourn  over  the  fate  of  her  husband  ? 
and  has  she  not  mourned  ?'' 

*'  What  meanest  thou,  for  the  love  of  God  V 
exclaimed  de  Whittingham  eagerly. 
'    *'  I  told  you,^'  continued  Anselmo,  "I  fore- 
told  to   her   that   the   Marquis   of    Pescara's 
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life  would  be  cut  short  ere  long* :  and  has 
it  not  been  cut  short  V 

"Pescara  dead  ?'^  cried  de  Whittingham 
wildly. 

"  Dead  !  "  said  Anselmo  :  "  aye,  sure 
enough ;  he  has  been  dead  these  two  months. 
T  foretold  that  he  would  die.  And  I  foretell 
that  I  shall  recover  my  daughter/' 

Warren  de  Whittingham  heard  not  the 
latter  part  of  this  assertion.  He  had  turned 
him  to  his  old  landlord,  and  received  the 
assurance  that  the  catastrophe  had  taken 
place  while  he  was  laid  up  by  his  wound 
in  the  secluded  farm-house.  The  event  had 
now  occured  so  long  that  it  had  never 
chanced  to  be  alluded  to  by  any  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  held  passing  intercourse 
during  his  recent  journey.  Pescara,  exhaust- 
ed by  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the 
battle  of  Pavia  and  by  the  agitation  and 
exertions  to  which  he  had  exposed'  himself 
ever  since,  had  succumbed  two  months  since 
to  his  early  fate.     Silently   de  Whittingham 
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grasped  the  hand  of  Don  Domenico  and  his 
daughter;  and  silently  and  slowly  he  retired 
and  buried  himself  in  his  own  chamber. 

Vittoria  of  Pescara  was  free. 

"Why  he  might  have  known  thatl"  said 
Anselmo  exultingly  as  he  left  the  miser's  hall. 
"I  told  him  that  he  would  be  killed.  The 
Marchesa  and  my  daughter  have  been  living- 
in  their  own  country,  in  Ischia,  for  this 
month,  as  I  have  heard  tell.  I  must  go  there 
to  reclaim  her.  But  to  think  that  he  did  not 
know  that  Pescara  was  dead  and  buried  !  '^ 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

NO     MONEY. 

Rotto  a  Pavia  1'  un  campo,  1'  altro  ch'  era, 
Per  dar  travaglio  a  Napoli  in  commino 
Restar  si  vede,  come  se  la  cera, 
Gli  manca,  o  1'  olio,  resta  il  lumecino, 
Ecco  che  'i  Re  nella  prigione  Ibera 
Lascia  i  figliuoli,  e  torna  al  suo  domino  ; 
Ecco  fa  a  un  tempo  egli  in  Italia  guerra ; 
Ecco  altri  la  fa  a  lui  nella  sua  terra. 

Ariosto. 

It  is  impossible  to  analyze,  still  more  so  to 
describe,  the  tumultuous  and  contradictory 
feeling's  which  arose  in  the  breast  of  Warren 
de  Whittingham  on  hearing  that  Pescara's 
short,  but  splendid,  career  was  at  an  end. 
Regret  for  a  kind  friend  and  patron,  with 
whom  he  had  latterly  lived  much  on  terms 
of   intimacy    and    mutual    esteem,    certainly 
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occupied  no  small  portion  of  his  heart.  Deep 
soul-felt  satisfaction  at  the  good  and  virtuous 
resolutions  by  which  he  had  schooled  his 
mind  during  his  illness,  mingled  its  soothing 
and  holy  influence  with  the  tumultuous  anti- 
cipations with  which  he  now  thought  on  the 
future  fate  of  Vittoria  Colonna  :  of  her  towards 
whom  no  law,  divine  nor  human,  now  forbad 
him  to  aspire. 

These  reflections,  or  rather  these  sponta- 
neous suggestions  of  the  mind,  were,  however, 
soon  checked  when  the  rank  of  the  high-born 
widow  contrasted  itself,  in  his  imagination, 
with  the  remembrance  of  his  own  outcast  and 
dependent  state.  Who  was  he  that  he  should 
dare  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  most  eminent 
woman  in  Europe  ? — of  one  illustrious,  not 
only  by  her  exalted  birth,  by  her  unrivalled 
talents,  but  also  by  the  undying  halo  which 
the  fame  of  her  lost  husband  had  cast  around 
her  ?  And  even  were  his  own  fortunes  as 
prosperous  as,  by  birth  and  right,  they  ought 
to   have    been,  what    probability    was    there 
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that  one  so  devotedly  attached  to  the  lost 
one,  as  Vittoria  had  ever  been,  would  outrage 
his  memory  by  taking  to  herself  a  second 
husband  ? 

On  this  doubt,  de  Whittingham  pondered  till 
every  pulse  in  his  forehead  throbbed  painfully. 
He  remembered,  it  is  true,  her  constantly  kind 
bearing  towards  himself;  the  interest,  the 
pleasure  even,  which  she  had  ever  appeared  to 
take  in  his  society.  He  remembered  that 
their  opinions  and  their  tastes  on  literary 
subjects  had,  in  general,  been  the  same  ;  that 
she  had  ever  loved  to  converse  with  him  on 
such  topics,  to  consult  him  even :  and  had 
often  expressed  gratification  at  the  freshness 
and  naturalness  of  his  feelings  and  of  his 
illustrations  ;  that  she  had  admired  when 
he  admired,  and  had  most  frequently  blamed 
when  he  blamed  :  that,  more  than  all,  the  same 
depth  of  religious  sentiment  influenced  the 
conduct  and  the  hope  of  each. 

We  cannot  but  say  that  a  remembrance  of  all 
these  sympathies,  which  had  formerly  rendered 
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his  society  acceptable  to  Vittoria  of  Pescara, 
did  not  tend  to  remove  the  despondency  which 
thoughts  of  his  inferiority  in  worldly  advan- 
tages had  cast  over  de  Whittingham^s  aspi- 
rations. Still,  however,  one  great  bar,  and 
one  which  he  felt  would  be  the  most  difficult 
to  overstep,  remained  to  check  his  headlong 
hopes:  the  love  which  the  noble  widow  had, 
from  earliest  infancy,  borne  to  her  lost  hus- 
band. Tiiut  love  had  grown  up  with  her 
childhood,  had  been  confirmed,  had  been  per- 
fected in  her  womanhood  :  would  it  be  forgot- 
ten in  her  widowhood  ?  The  fear,  the  hope, 
the  doubt  was  agonising.  Time  alone  could 
sober*  these  doubts  and  hopes  :  and  to  time 
Warren  determined  to  commit  the  event.  He 
would  not  shock  the  recent  sorrows  of  the 
widow  by  any  declaration  of  his  aspirations  : 
he  would  not  startle  her,  even  by  an  attempt 
to  renew  their  recent  friendship.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  addressing  to  her  a  letter 
such  as  that  friendship  might  have  been  alone 
supposed    to   dictate:    and    resolved    not    to 
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intrude  himself  nor  his  suit  upon  her  until 
time  should  have  calmed  down  the  bitterness 
of  her  g'rief,  and  resignation  should  have 
prepared  her  heart  to  admit  consolation  and 
atonement. 

Public  events,  meanwhile,  became  every  day 
more  involved,  more  inextricable ;  and  de 
Whitting-ham,  whose  previous  conduct  had 
secured  the  Pontiff's  favour,  was  often  called 
to  give  his  serious  attention  to  them.  A 
handsome  command  in  the  Tuscan  infantry, 
called  the  Black  Bands  stationed  at  Rome,  and 
which,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Pope's  nephew,  Giovanni  of  Medici,  had  ac- 
quired historic  celebrity,  engrossed  much  of 
his  time  :  and  these  military  avocations  were 
also  interrupted  by  the  many  negociations 
then  carried  on  amongst  the  Imperial  com- 
manders and  the  Italian  principalities,  in 
which  de  Whittingham  was  occasionally  em- 
ployed as  a  special  messenger,  or  Orator,  as 
such  envoys  were  then  called.  Into  these 
details,  we  would  not  willingly  enter :    they 
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are  so  involved  that  the  most  searching- 
history  could  scarcely  unravel  and  explain 
them :  we  will  not,  therefore,  presume  to  do 
more  than  to  follow  up  those  more  important 
threads  by  which  the  personag-es  of  our  tale 
attempted  to  guide  themselves  through  the 
labyrinth  in  which  they  were  bewildered. 

We  have  recorded  that,  after  the  fatal  battle 
of  Pavia,  Clement  had  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  Viceroy,  de  Lanoie,  which  the  Emperor 
had  refused  to  ratify.  Various  proposals  had 
been, in  turn,  suggested  by  all  parties :  but  these 
were  such  that  the  others  could  not  accede  to 
them  consistently  with  the  furtherance  of  their 
own  views.  The  Pope  and  the  Italian  states 
wished  to  secure  themselves  from  total  subju- 
gation:  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor  now 
evidently  led  him  to  aspire  to  universal 
dominion.  Fearing  lest  his  prisoner,  the  king 
of  France,  should  succumb  beneath  the  harsh 
treatment  and  lengthened  contineraent  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  he  had  at  lengtli 
released  him  ;  but  it  was  upon  terms  so  un- 
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generous,  so  oppressive,  so  destructive  to  the 
very  existence  of  France  that  Francis  had, 
immediately  after  his  liberation,  declared  his 
willing  adherence  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
states  of  the  kingdom  which  called  upon  him 
to  disavow  the  treaty  which  had  been  forced 
upon  him.  He  anxiously  urged  on  the  Italian 
Sovereigns  and  the  Venetian  republic  to  join 
him  in  a  league  to  oppose  the  grasping  am- 
bition of  the  Emperor  ;  and  Henry  the  Eighth 
of  England  was  appointed  protector  of  the 
alliance,  and  received,  in  return  for  his  co-ope- 
ration, the  promise  of  large  payments,  which 
were  to  be  secured  to  him  and  to  his  minister 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  on  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Vainly  did  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Capua,  Schoraberg(  whose  sympathies 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  with  his  countrymen) 
— vaiuly  did  he  insist  upon  the  improbability 
that  such  a  close  union  and  sacrifice  of  self- 
interests  would  be  found  amongst  the  allies  as 
would  be  necessary  to  secure  the  success  of 
their  vast  designs  :     he  was  overruled  by  the 
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more  patriotic  sentiments  of  Giberto,  which 
found  an  echo  in  the  breast  of  Clement  and 
of  every  Italian  in  his  council. 

*'  It  is  not,"  exclaimed  the  warm  -  hearted 
bishop  of  Verona,  *^it  is  not  a  question  of 
petty  advantages  to  be  either  won  or  lost  by 
any  of  the  Italian  states  :  it  is  a  question 
which  regards  the  future  existence  of  the 
whole  of  Italy  :  it  is  a  question  whether  our 
country  shall  be  independent,  or  shall  be 
enslaved  for  ever  to  this  over-grown  despot.^^ 

*'  We  fear  it  is  even  so,"  replied  Clement. 
"  God  knows  how  averse  we  are  to  war 
amongst  christian  princes  ;  but  no  other  chance 
is  left  to  us.  Unless  we  can  induce  the  Emperor 
to  restore  the  rightful  duke  to  Milan^  or  to  give 
the  investiture  of  it  to  a  prince  who  may  be 
in  some  degree  independent  of  him,  the  free- 
dom of  Italy  is,  indeed,  gone  for  ever." 

Thus  was  Clement  driven  from  the  neu- 
trality he  had  ever  been  so  anxious  to  main- 
tain. 

Meanwhile    the  heroic   Pescara    had    been 
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succeeded  in  his  command  by  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  whom  Charles  had  announced  his 
intention  of  exalting  to  the  place  of  the 
dethroned  Francesco  Sforza.  The  latter, 
deprived  of  the  advice  and  support  of  his 
Chancellor  Morone,  still  defended  himself 
with  difficulty  in  the  castles  of  Milan  and 
Cremona,  which  de  Bourbon  closely  besieged. 
Great,  however,  as  were  the  abilities  of  this 
royal  rebels  great  as  was  the  empire  of  the 
master  whom  he  now  served,  it  is  incredible 
to  what  straits  his  whole  army  and  the 
people  over  whom  he  had  come  to  rule  were 
subjected  by  the  imperfect  financial  operations 
of  those  days.  Without  commerce  and,  con- 
sequently, without  credit,  the  most  important 
designs,  as  well  as  the  most  trifling  operations, 
of  these  mighty  Sovereigns  and  commanders 
were  constantly  checked  and  overruled  by  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  funds  with  which  to  pay 
their  troops.  De  Bourbon  had,  at  this  time, 
nominally  under  his  command,  a  gallant  army  : 
but  the  means  of  paying  that  army  he  pos- 
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sessed  not.  It  was,  therefore,  dispersed  in 
different  cantonments  throughout  the  Mila- 
nese ;  and  a  large  division  had  even  taken 
up  its  marauding"  quarters  upon  the  papal 
territories  adjoining-.  Every  sort  of  impo- 
sition, every  sort  of  cruelty  was  exercised  by 
the  soldiery  upon  the  miserable  and  exhausted 
inhabitants  of  the  Duchy.  It  was  computed 
that  as  much  as  five  thousand  ducats  were 
thus  wrested  each  day  from  the  defenceless 
natives.  De  Bourbon  had  not  indeed  the 
power,  even  if  he  had  possessed  the  will,  to 
check  these  disorders.  He  pitied,  he  deplored 
the  wretchedness  around  him  ;  but,  not  having- 
funds  wherewith  to  pay  his  troops,  he  was 
unable  to  prevent  them  from  thus  making 
payment  to  themselves.  The  consequences 
were  such  as  may  be  imagined. 

"  Yes,  Noble  Prince,"  exclaimed  the  leader 
of  a  deputation  of  Milanese,  who  attended  on 
de  Bourbon  to  congratulate  him  on  his  arrival 
amongst  them,  *'  yes,  we  venture  to  assert  that, 
were  all  the  miseries,  all  the  cruelties,  all  the 
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inhumanities  (the  honour  of  our  women  for- 
bids us  to  mention  other  evils)  were  all  the 
wretchedness  which  the  memory  of  man  could 
recount  as  having  happened  to  any  city  or 
people  in  any  ag-e  of  the  world,  added  together, 
they  would  be  infinitely,  infinitely  less  than 
those  which  every  day,  every  hour,  every  mo- 
ment are  inflicted  upon  us.  Robbed  of  every 
thing,  and  yet  coerced  by  an  insolent  soldiery 
which  scruples  not  to  employ  imprisonment, 
chains,  or  stripes,  to  compel  us  to  meet  their 
every  unlawful  exaction,  there  is  not  one  of 
us  who  would  not  esteem  himself  supremely 
happy  were  he  permitted  to  renounce  all  his 
rightful  possessions,  all  his  claim  to  home  and 
country,  and  to  escape  bare-footed  from  this 
once  happy  and  prosperous  land.  Such,  great 
Prince,  has  been  heretofore  our  state  :  and 
oh  !  if  thou  cans't  not  assist  us,  grant  the  only 
prayer  which  our  despairing  hearts  can  form  : 
cease  thy  attacks  upon  the  senseless  walls  of 
yonder  castle,  but  turn  thy  artillery,  turn  the 
swords  of  thy  soldiery  against  our  miserable 
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selves.  Every  father,  every  husband  amongst 
us  will  esteem  death  as  the  greatest  of  boons : 
and  the  world,  to  whom  our  wretched  state  is 
known,  will  bless  and  approve  thy  clemency 
and  mercy  throughout  all  future  ages." 

De  Bourbon  was  touched  by  their  misery  : 
but  could  afford  no  relief.  With  many  an 
oath,  he  swore,  indeed,  that  he  would  lead 
his  army  elsewhere ;  and  imprecated  death 
upon  his  own  head  if  he  failed  to  do  so :  but 
he  concluded  with  the  usual  request  of  a 
grant  of  thirty  thousand  ducats  to  enable  him 
to  deliver  one  month's  pay  to  his  troops  ;  and 
even  this  small  sum  could  not  be  raised  until 
the  women  of  the  Duchy  had  stript  them- 
selves of  their  few  remaining  rings  and 
ornaments.  Money  was  soon  as  scarce  as 
ever ;  and  the  troops  lived  at  free  quarters  as 
before. 

Having  described  the  state  and  appointment 
of  de  Bourbon^s  army  of  German,  Spanish, 
Swiss,  and  Italian,  freebooters — a  state  which 
we  request  the  Reader  to  bear  in  mind — we 
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will  not  linger  to  trace  the  operations  of  the 
different  divisions  which  composed  it.  We 
must,  however,  cast  a  passing*  glance  on  the 
forces  of  the  allies,  or  rather,  on  the  com- 
mander to  whom  the  influence  of  the  Venetian' 
Republic  had  entrusted  those  forces.  Fran- 
cesco Maria  della  Rovere  had  made  himself 
infamous  throughout  Europe  by  his  public 
assassination,  in  broad  day-light,  of  the  Car- 
dinal of  Pavia,  whom  he  slew,  with  his  own 
hand,  in  the  streets,  as  he  was  proceeding 
to  visit  his  uncle.  Pope  Julius  the  Second. 
In  Italy  he  had  also  made  himself  remarkable 
by  a  long- enduring  hostility  between  him 
and  the  Medici  family.  Leo  X.  had  ex- 
pelled him  from  his  dominions,  which  he  had 
given  to  his  kinsman,  Lorenzo  of  Medici ; 
and  although,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  della 
Rovere  had  been  reinstated  in  his  fief  by 
Pope  Adrian  and  had  been  taken  into  favour 
by  the  present  Pontiff,  yet  the  old  feeling 
still  rankled  in  his  breast ;  and  the  only  one 
object  to  which,  when  appointed  to  command 
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the  forces  of  the  allies,  he  seems  to  have 
undeviatingly  directed  his  strong  energies 
and  his  powerful  mind  and  acknowledged 
military  abilities,  was  —  to  betray  his  em- 
ployers, and  especially  Clement,  in  the  manner 
most  fatal  to  their  interests.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  detail  how,  with  a  powerful  and 
well-appointed  army,  he  retreated  discredit- 
ably before  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  allowed 
the  latter  quietly  to  take  possession  of  the 
Milanese  fortresses  which  he  had  been  sent 
to  relieve.  His  other  treacheries  were  nu- 
merous, and  no  less  glaring.  But,  as  the 
military  operations  in  the  Milanese  call  not 
for  our  lengthened  attention,  return  we  to 
Rome. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  mind  of 
Clement,  which  had  always  been  averse  to 
the  war  as  indecorous  in  a  Christian  Bishop, 
was  much  harassed  and  annoyed  by  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino, 
by  which  that  forced  war  was  unnecessarily 
prolonged.     Nor  did  the  performances  of  the 
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kings  of  England  and  France  by  any  means 
correspond  with  the  promises  they  had  given, 
and    the    engagements   they   had    contracted 
towards  him.     Each  was  fearful  of  exasperat- 
ing  the  Emperor ;   each  strove   to  spare  his 
own    exhausted     exchequer.      The    want    of 
money,   in   fact,   was   the   great   want    under 
which  all  suffered.     The  Roman  treasury  had 
been  drained  by  Leo  ;  and  Clement  resolutely 
refused   to   replenish   it    by    those    means   to 
which  many  of  his  successors  had  not  scrupled 
to  resort.     Would  he  but  have  created  new 
officers    in   the    state    and    Cardinals   in   the 
church,  for  money,  his  difficulties  might  have 
been  easily  overcome  :  but  his  unaccountable 
obstinacy,  as  his  contemporaries  called  it,  in 
refusing  to  adopt  these  simple  and,  as  they 
thought,   self-evident,  means    of   filling    his 
coffers,  caused  all  the  operations  of  his  army 
to  be  hampered  ;  and  inclined  him  to  main- 
tain constant  negociations  for  peace  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  campaign* 

The  movements  of  the  Colonna  family,  who 
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ceased  not  to  collect  and  to  organize  troops 
in  the  papal  states,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  which  they  were 
supported  and  countenanced,  was  also  another 
cause  of  uneasiness  to  Clement.  All  attempts 
to  conciliate  these  domestic  foes,  to  quench 
the  family  feuds  between  them  and  the 
Orsini,  had  proved  abortive :  and  the  Pope 
was  kept  in  constant  dread  lest  his  capital 
should  be  assaulted  by  his  own  rebellious 
subjects,  conjoined  with  the  Neapolitan  forces. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  he  at  length  per- 
suaded the  other  allies  to  join  him  in  des- 
patching an  expedition  to  invade  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  ;  and  a  force  was  soon  levied  which 
had  the  effect  of  causing  the  Colonna  family 
instantly  to  sue  for  peace  rather  than  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  threatened  invasion  in  the 
absence  of  the  Neapolitan  Viceroy,  de  Lanoie, 
who,  with  his  troops,  was  still  in  Spain.  So 
anxious  was  Clement  to  catch  at  any  offers 
by  which  the  effusion  of  blood  and  the  en- 
creased   expense  of   war    might    be    averted. 
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that,  confiding  in  the  faith  of  the  Imperial 
generals  and  of  Vespasian  of  Colonna,  whom 
the  Cardinal  had  sent  to  treat  with  him, 
he  granted  most  favourable  terms  to  the 
humbled  faction  ;  and  immediately  either 
disbanded  all  the  forces  which  he  had  col- 
lected against  the  Colonnas,  or  else  removed 
them  to  various  cantonments  at  a  distance 
from  Rome :  and  relaxed  his  exertions  to 
assemble  the  army  for  the  proposed  attack 
on  Naples. 

Scarcely  had  Clement  time  to  congratulate 
himself  upon  having  removed  one  cause  of 
war,,  and  of  having  effected  a  treaty  which 
might  make  the  restoration  of  a  general 
peace  less  difFicult,  than  a  new  source  of 
anxiety  and  alarm  broke  upon  the  head  of 
the  hesitating,  well-intentioned,  but  devoted. 
Pontiff.  Rome  and  Christendom  were  startled 
by  the  nev^s  that  Soleyman  the  magnificent, 
Emperor  of  the  Turks,  had  invaded  Hungary 
with  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  ; 
and  that  the  weak  young  Lewis  II.,  king  of 
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that  country  and  of  Bohemia,  had  yielded  to 
the  impatience  of  his  rash  and  fiery  nobility, 
and  had  offered  battle  to  the  invader  without 
waiting-  for  the  troops  which  were  hastening- 
up  from  Transilvania  to  reinforce  his  army. 
Upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men,  all  the 
flower  of  the  old  Hungarian  nobility,  and  the 
King  himself,  had  fallen  in  the  dreadful  en- 
g-agement  which  had  ensued  :  the  kingdom, 
which  had  long*  been  the  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tendom, was  broken  ;  and  the  infidels  had 
carried  off  two  hundred  thousand  of  its 
inhabitants  into  captivity.* 

The  Pope  immediately  summoned  all  the 
Cardinals  to  a  special  council,  or  consistory, 
as  it  is  called  at  Rome.  Scarce  were  they 
assembled,  when  he  entered  the  apartment 
with  every  sign  of  sorrow,  anxiety,  and  terror 
agitating  his  features.  His  step  was  un- 
steady ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  arm  of  his  friend,  Giberto,  to  support 
him  to  his  throne. 

*  The  battle  of  Mokacz,  fought  on  the  26th  of  August,  1526, 
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*'  What,  reverend  brethren/^  he  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  "  what 
misfortunes  does  the  Almighty  Father  per- 
mit to  afflict  us !  you  have  all,  doubtless, 
heard  of  this  new  calamity :  you  have  all 
doubtless  heard  that  the  shield  of  Christendom 
is  broken ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary 
are  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  haughty  infidel. 
The  road  into  the  heart  of  Europe  is  now 
open  before  him;  and,  without  a  doubt,  he 
will  soon  encamp  his  victorious  army  under 
the  walls  of  Vienna.  Never,  never  was 
Europe  so  grievously  threatened :  never  was 
infidel  so  presumptuous,  so  ambitious,  employ- 
ed by  God  to  scourge  us  for  our  sins.  Can 
we  forget  that,  in  order  to  do  the  greatest 
possible  dishonour  to  our  holy  faith,  this 
proud  Mussulman  chose  to  make  his  tri- 
umphant entry  into  our  own  island  of  Rhodes, 
on  Christmas  day,  and  immediately  converted 
all  the  christian  temples  it  contained  into 
pagan  Mosques?  Would  that  it  had  been 
the  will  of  the  Almighty  disposer  of  events 
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that  we  had  followed  up  the  career  for  which 
we  were  first  destined,  and  had  so  fallen 
with  our  brother  knights  in  the  defence  of 
Christendom  I" 

The  Bishop  of  Verona,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  Cardinals  to  whom  he  was  most  at- 
tached, here  addressed  a  few  words  of  consola- 
tion to  their  desponding  master. 

^*Talk  not  to  me  of  comfort!"  continued 
Clement  more  vehemently.  "  The  church  of 
Christ  —  the  community  committed  to  our 
charge — is  attacked  and  despoiled  by  infidels  ; 
and  we,  we — Great  God  !  how  are  we  engaged  ? 
In  warring  upon  one  another  !  Shame,  oh 
shame  do  I  proclaim  it !  Disgraced  for  ever 
is  the  whole  christian  republic  ;  disgraced  are 
all  christian  princes,  and  our  own  unhappy 
pontificate." 

**  But,  holy  father,  you  could  not  avert  or 
prevent  the  present  evil,^'  interposed  the 
venerable  Cardinal  Farnese. 

"To  think  so  is  the  only  consolation  that 
is  left  to  us,"  answered  Clement.  "  You  all, 
indeed,  know,   venerable   brethren/'   he    con- 
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tinued,  '^  you  all  know  the  constant  solicitude 
which  we  have  felt  for  that  kingdom  of 
Hungary  ;  you  all  know  how  many  subsidies 
in  money,  which  we  could  ill  spare,  we  have 
granted  to  the  poor  weak  prince  who  is  slain  : 
you  all  know  how  averse  our  anxiety  for 
Hungary  and  for  the  rest  of  Christendom  has 
ever  made  us  to  the  present  war ;  and  how 
much  we  laboured  to  avert  it.  But  all  our 
efforts  were,  alas,  made  in  vain  :  so  intolerable, 
so  ruinous,  so  enslaving  were  the  only  condi- 
tions on  which  peace  was  offered  to  us  that 
we  were  compelled  to  depart  from  our  long- 
cherished  determination ;  we  were  compelled 
to  renounce  that  neutrality  which  we  had  so 
long  laboured  to  establish.  The  calls  upon 
us  as  Italians  and  as  temporal  sovereigns 
could  not  be  disregarded  :  had  any  personal 
interest,  had  the  least  ambitious  aspiration 
for  the  promotion  of  our  own  family,  induced 
us  to  join  the  league,  we  should,  indeed,  be 
wretched.  But  God  knows  that  we  have  been 
influenced  by  none  such  !  *' 
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"  Would  that  we  could  say  as  much  of  other 
sovereigns,"  exclaimed  Cardinal  Campeggio. 
"What  except  private  interest  induces  Charles 
to  bear  so  favourably  with  the  heretical  inno- 
vations of  this  Luther;  to  publish  the  insolent 
manifesto  in  which  he  has  replied  to  your 
Holiness's  apologetic  brief;  to  degrade  the 
holy  see  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  calling, 
in  the  terms  he  does,  for  a  general  council  to 
reform  abuses  ?  Rather  than  renounce  his 
ambitious  projects  on  Italy,  or  disoblige  the 
petty  German  princes  who  have  been  assem- 
bling at  Spires,  he  would  expose  every  pulpit 
in  Germany  to  be  invaded  by  the  expounders 
of  the  Koran  or  of  the  tenets  of  these  new 
sectarians,  when  their  apostles  shall  have 
settled  what  they  are  to  be." 

"I  pray  you, peace,  Monsignore,"  responded 
Clement.  *'  We  cannot  deny  that  abuses  exist 
in  the  church  ;  and,  if  we  live,  these  shall  be 
amended.  But  the  council  to  whom  they  shall 
be  submitted  must  be  called  by  the  authority 
of  the  churcli  itself,  and  not  by  that  of  any 
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interested  temporal  sovereign.  But  to  effect 
this,  to  effect  any  good  whatever,  to  arrest 
the  dissensions  in  Germany  and  the  incursions 
of  the  Turk,  peace  must  be  established  at 
whatever  cost.  God  does,  indeed,  appear  to 
have  whelmed  us  with  insuperable  difficulties  : 
but  yet  will  we  not  shrink  from  those  duties 
which  the  office  of  chief  pastor  imposes  upon 

.  us.  Neither  personal  inconvenience,  nor 
dangers,  nor  degradation  shall  arrest  us :  let 
us  but  once  obtain  a  suspension  of  arms  in 
Italy,  and  we  will  instantly  embark  on  board 
the  galleys  we  have  already  collected,  and, 
visiting  in  turn  every  prince  in  Europe,  we 
will  entreat  him  vvith  persuasion,  with  prayers, 

,  and  with  tears,  to  promote  an  universal  peace 
amongst  christians.  Prepare  yourselves, 
therefore,  my  brethren,'^  continued  Clement, 
"  prepare  yourselves  to  assist  and  to  support 
your  pastor  in  this  great  work ;  pray  to  God 
that  he  would  shew  himself  favourable  to  this 
holy  design  :  or,  if  the  sins  of  the  community 
are  so  great  as  to  render  the  completion  of  it 
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impossible,  pray  to  Him,  we  beseech  you,  that 
death  may  be  our  portion  ere  we  lose  the  hope 
which  now  animates  us :  for  believe  us, 
believe  us,  brethren,  that  no  personal  misfor- 
tune, no  personal  loss,  would  appear  to  us 
so  grievous  as  the  destruction  of  our  hopes 
that  we  may  be  the  means  of  putting  an  end 
to  this  pernicious,  this  ruinous  war."  * 

The  sacred  college  listened  with  compassion 
and  with  admiration  to  the  apostolic  charge  of 
the  Pontiff :  and  Clement,  finding  that  his  views 
were  approved  of,  was  conceiving  better  hopes 
for  the  future,  and,  with  renewed  energy,  was 
planning  with  his  more  confidential  advisers 
some  means  by  which  he  might  obtain  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  arms  in  Italy,  when  one  of 
his  secretaries  entered,  and  whispered  a  few 
words  to  the  Archbishop  of  Capua. 

"  Impossible  !'^  exclaimed  Schomberg  to 
the  Secretary;  ''thou  must  have  been  misin- 
formed.^* 

''What  is   impossible,   Monsignore?"    said 

*  This  extraordinary  speech  is  recorded  by  Guicciardini. 
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Giberto.  "  Have  your  friends  been  acting 
with  moderation  and  g-ood  faith  V 

The  Archbishop,  without  noticing  this 
sneer  at  his  own  Ghibelline  or  Imperial  pro- 
pensities, turned  him  to  the  Pope  and  said, 
"  Holy  Father,  I  am  informed  of  a  piece 
of  treachery  so  gross  that  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  report. 
A  messenger  has  just  brought  word  that  a 
strong  party  of  the  Colonnas,  amounting  to 
two  thousand  men,  has  been  suddenly  brought 
together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agnana. 
It  is  thought  that  they  purpose  to  attack  the 
fortress/' 

*' God^s  will  be  done,"  exclaimed  Clement, 
with  an  action  of  despair.  "  Thus  are  all  our 
plans  for  the  pacification  of  the  world  again 
thwarted  !'" 

^'  It  is  not  possible,'^  said  Schomberg, 
anxious  to  defend  his  friends,  "  it  is  not  possi- 
ble that  the  Colonnas  can  have  acted  so  trea- 
cherously, after  their  recent  protestations." 

''What   proof    have    we   of    that?"    asked 
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Giberto.  "  Agnana  has  been  noted  before 
now  in  our  annals  :  there  was  Pope  Boniface 
treacherously  surprised  and  captured.  Need 
I  say  by  whom? — by  a  Colonna."* 

'*  We  have  but  two  hundred  men  in 
A^rnana/'  said  the  Pope.  "Send  out  messen- 
gers, without  an  hour's  delay^  to  watch  and 
report  the  movements  of  our  rebellious  and 
treacherous  subjects." 

The  consistory  broke  up  in  uncertainty  and 
fear. 

*  Boniface  VIII.,  taken  in  1302,  by  Sciarra  Colonna. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE    COLONNAS. 

Vo  solcando  un  mar  crudele 

Senza  vele  e  senza  sarte. 
Freme  i'onda,  il  ciel  s'imbruna  ; 

Cresce  il  vento  e  manca  I'arte ; 
E'l  voler  della  fortuna 

Son  costretto  a  seguitar. 
Infelice  !  in  questo  stato 
Son  da  tutti  abbandonato  ; 
Meco  solo  h  I'innocenza 
Che  mi  porta  a  naufragar. 

Metastasio. 

The  march  of  the  Colonnas  upon  A.gnana  was 
a  mere  feint,  under  which  they  sought  to  dis- 
guise their  real  design.  Having  there  collected 
their  forces,  amounting-  to  about  five  thousand 
well  armed  men,  they  occupied  every  road 
leading  to  Rome,  and  detained  every  person 
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uho  might  give  warning  of  their  movements. 
The  hint  which  the  Pope  had  received  in  the 
consistory  would,  however,  have  been  enough 
to  induce  him  to  recall  his  guards,  and  to 
make  some  provision  for  the  defence  of  his 
capital,  had  not  his  suspicions  and  fears  been 
assuaged  by  the  artful  representations  of  the 
Imperial  Ambassador  in  Rome,  Don  Hugo 
of  Moncada.  By  pretended  negociations,  by 
promises,  and  by  false  intelligence — by  re- 
minding Clement  of  the  great  offices  which  he 
had  bestowed  upon  Cardinal  Pompeo  of 
Colonna,  and  of  the  solemn  treaty  into  which 
the  latter  had  so  recently  entered,  Moncada 
insidiously  wrought  upon  the  Pope's  good 
faith  and  confidence,  and  prevented  him  from 
taking  any  measures  to  resist  an  attack  in 
the  possibility  of  which  he  did  not  believe. 

Not  as  harmless,  however,  as  the  Ambassa- 
dor represented  them  were  the  intentions  of 
the  Cardinal,  to  whom  he  posted  back  so  soon 
as  his  mission  of  treachery  was  accomplished. 
He  found  Pompeo  haranguing  a  chosen  body 
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of  his  followers  and  kinsmen.  "  No,  friends  ! 
no,  gentlemen  V  he  exclaimed  ;  '^  a  Florentine, 
a  Medici  must  no  longer  usurp  dominion  in 
Rome.  Some  gallant  hand  will  be  found  who 
will  free  us  from  the  oppression  of  this  tame- 
spirited  intruder.  Should  others  hesitate,  I 
myself  have  not  forgotten  the  use  of  arms  ; 
and  our  party  in  the  sacred  college  will,  by 
the  favour  of  the  Emperor,  be  then  strong 
enough  to  appoint  to  the  vacant  throne  of 
Saint  Peter  one  who  will  know  how  to  reward 
your  devotion  and  your  claims  upon  my 
gratitude." 

Loud  cries  of  ''  Pompeo  for  ever!  Viva 
the  Cardinal  Colonna !  Down  with  the 
Medici !  *'  greeted  the  conclusion  of  this 
harangue ;  and  the  whole  body,  with  the 
greatest  silence,  order,  and  dispatch,  began 
their  march  upon  the  eternal  city. 

They  arrived  at  night  at  the  gate  of  Saint 
John  Lateran,  which,  being  defended  only  by 
a  small  piquet,  they  instantly  seized.  Some 
had  also   possessed  themselves   of  two  other 
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gates  of  the  town,  and,  at  daylight,  they  all 
drew  together  around  the  old  temple  of  Remus 
in  the  forum.  It  will  be  remembered  that  de 
Whittingham's  lodgings  were  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  this  place;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
young  Englishman,  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  fruitless  expedition  to  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon, — no  sooner  had  he  heard  that  so 
large  a  force  was  collected  within  the  walls, 
than,  casting  himself  on  his  horse,  he  rode, 
with  all  speed,  towards  the  Vatican  Palace. 

On  his  way  thither,  he  fell  in  with  a  brother 
officer  who  commanded  about  two  hundred 
foot  soldiers — the  only  regular  force  then  in 
Rome.  The  name  of  this  officer  was  Stefano 
Colonna,  and,  being  a  member  of  the  hostile 
family,  he  might,  de  Whittingham  feared, 
refuse  to  oppose  his  friends  and  kinsmen.  He 
was,  however,  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  faith  and  honour  had  more  power  over 
this  nobleman  than  family  ties  :  he  had  taken 
service  with  the  Pope,  and  declared  his  inten- 
tion   to  adhere  to    his    standard,  so  long   as 

VOL.    III.  F 
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his  engagement  lasted,  against  whomsoever 
should  attack  it.  The  two  officers,  therefore, 
called  out  all  their  men,  and  immediately  for- 
tified themselves,  as  strongly  as  time  permit- 
ted, in  the  gateway  leading  from  the  quarter 
of  Transtevere  to  that  of  the  Vatican. 

Their  dispositions  had  not  been  long  made 
when  about  five  hundred  of  the  Colonnese 
lancers  approached,  with  Don  Hugo  of  Mon- 
cada  and  Vespasian,  who  had  so  recently 
pledged  his  honour  to  the  late  treaty  of  peace, 
at  their  head.  The  small  party  commanded 
by  Stefano  and  his  brother  officer,  could  not 
long  resist  the  attack  of  this  numerous  detach- 
ment :  the  soldiers,  moreover,  knew  that 
several  thousands  of  the  enemy  were  advanc- 
ing from  other  quarters  ;  and,  fearing  lest  they 
should  be  attacked  in  the  rear,  they  soon  fled 
precipitately  to  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo. 

The  Pope,  meanwhile,  had  just  concluded 
the  religious  service  of  the  morning  when 
news  was  brought  to  him  that  his  capital  was 
in  the  hands  of  his  most  bitter  enemies,  who 
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were    hastening    on    to    his    palace    to     get 
possession  of  his  person. 

''  Let  them  come  on  f  he  said,  with  an  air 
of  resignation.  "  If  it  is  the  will  of  God  to 
permit  so  great  an  outrage  to  be  perpetrated 
on  his  vicar,  let  them  come  on.  Bring  all  our 
pontifical  robes,  bring  our  mitre  and  crozier  : 
clothed  in  the  attributes  of  our  sacred  office, 
we  will  await,  on  the  throne  of  Saint  Peter, 
whatever  indignities  they  may  please  to  show 
to  his  successor/' 

The  few  counsellors  who  were  around  him 
strongly  remonstrated  against  this  deter- 
mination. 

"  Wherefore,"  asked  Clement,  querulously, 
"  wherefore  should  we  act  differently  ?  Thus 
did  our  predecessor,  Boniface,  await  the  attack 
of  these  same  Colonnas,  and  thus  will  we  also 
receive  them." 

"  For  our  sakes,  holy  father,'^  said  Cardinal 
Farnese,  *'  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  us  and  of  the  church,  suffer  not  so 
great  an  indignity  to  be  perpetrated.'^ 

F  2 
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"  Hark  !  ''  exclaimed  Giberto,  "  they  are 
already  breaking  into  the  church  of  Saint 
Peter/' 

"  Doubtless, doubtless  ;  "  observed  Clement: 
^*  wherefore  should  they  show  any  reverence 
either  to  God  or  man  ? '' 

"  The  court  yard  of  the  palace  is  crovvded 
with  them  :  they  have  broken  in  the  doors  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  staircase,"  cried  Cardinal 
Orsinij  gazing  out  from  a  window  on  the 
troubled  scene  below.  *'  For  our  sake,  holy 
father,  save  yourself,"  he  added  in  an  earnest 
and  terrified  tone. 

"  If  they  seize  Cardinal  Orsini,"  exclaimed 
Cardinal  Cibo,  "  his  life  will  be  instantly 
sacrificed  to  their  fury.  Save  him  and  your- 
self: as  your  near  relation,  I  implore  your 
Holiness  not  to  attempt  to  moderate  the 
license  of  these  unbridled  banditti  by  an 
useless  demonstration  of  dignity  and  resign- 
ation." 

The  noise  of  the  advancing  bands  was  now 
heard  approaching  from  a  more  remote  wing 
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of  the  palace.  '^  You  all  cry  out  '  save  your- 
self—  save  us,"^  said  Clement:  *' how  can  I 
save  either  you  or  myself?  The  troops  were 
all  removed  on  the  faith  of  that  traitor 
Vespasian  Colonna  and  of. ..." 

''The  way  to  the  castle  is  still  open,"  cried 
Cardinal  Cibo,  interrupting  him.  ''  To  the 
castle  ! — to  Sant'  Angelo  I  '' 

The  Pope  no  longer  resisted  :  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  hurried  along  the  covered  way 
which  leads  from  the  Vatican  to  the  fortress ; 
and  was  closely  followed  by  his  terrified 
counsellors. 

Meanwhile  the  tumultuary  bands  of  the 
Colonnas  ranged  at  will  through  the  chambers 
of  the  palace.  Disappointed  and  furious  that 
Clement  himself  had  escaped,  they  destroyed 
and  pillaged  every  article  on  which  they 
coiild  vent  their  animosity  or  appease  their 
avidity.  The  neighbouring  church  of  Saint 
Peter  was  despoiled  with  equal  rapacity. 
Nothing  was  too  holy  to  escape  their  sacrile- 
gious hands  ;  and  if  the  Pope  and  consistory 
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had  lately  deplored  the  excesses  of  the  Ma- 
hommedans  in  Hungary,  those  excesses  were 
now  equalled  by  their  own  subjects  in  Rome. 
From  the  Vatican,  the  invaders  proceeded  to 
despoil   the   private   dwelling-houses   in   the 
neighbouring"  streets  ;  nor  were  their  ravages 
checked  until  they  approached   so   near   the 
Castle  of  Sant^  Angelo  as  to  be  within  reach 
of  the   cannon   of  the   fortress.      While   one 
party   immediately   invested    the    castle,   the 
rest    of   the    troopers    dispersed    themselves 
through  the  city,  and  ruthlessly  pillaged  and 
destroyed   every   house   that   was    known   to 
belong  to  a  minister,  friend,  or  supporter  of 
the  Pontiff.     No  other  property  nor  persons 
in  the  town  were  molested  ;  but  for  three  hours, 
the   disorders    we   have   described  were   con- 
tinued ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  looked 
passively  on,  and  offered  neither  impediment 
nor  resistance. 

The  lofty  anticipations  with  which  Clement's 
exaltation  to  the  pontificate  had  been  hailed  by 
his  subjects  had,  indeed,  long  vanished.     War 
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was,  in  those  days,  the  one  pursuit  of  life  ; 
the  one  career  to  which  all  Italians  looked  for 
preferment  and  honour :  and  to  war,  the 
immediate  subjects  of  the  Pope  were,  perhaps, 
more  inclined  than  any  of  their  countrymen. 
This  spirit  had  been  eng-endered  by  memories 
of  the  past,  and  by  the  license  of  the  great 
nobility  in  later  ag-es.  Clement  had  shown 
himself  averse  to  war,  averse  to  all  unneces- 
sary expenditure,  averse  to  those  means  of 
raising  funds  which  others  had  adopted  with- 
out directly  taxing  the  people.  On  the  con- 
trary, Clement  had  but  lately  been  obliged  to 
impose  a  new  tax  upon  his  subjects,  in  order 
to  equip  a  fleet  which  might  protect  the 
commerce  of  the  city  from  the  piracies  of 
the  Algerines.  Riots  had  before  ensued  on 
the  score  of  this  tax ;  and  the  ill  -  feeling 
engendered  in  the  people  had  not  yet  sub- 
sided. 

The  severe  propriety  of  conduct  which  dis- 
tinguished the  present  sovereign  was,  also, 
distasteful  to  the  hundreds  of  hungry  hangers 
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on  who  had  ministered  to  the  profusion  of 
his  predecessors.  On  all  subjects  where  his 
powers  enabled  him  to  interfere,  Clement  had 
also  shown  himself  a  steady,  but  prudent,  op- 
ponent of  existing  abuses.  He  saw  that  a 
different  age,  a  new  era  was  opening-  upon 
the  world  ;  that  the  Popes  could  not,  hence- 
forth, attempt  to  dictate  laws  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  nor  to  compete  in  war  with  other 
sovereigns  :  but  the  state  of  transition  which 
he  perceived  to  be  in  progress  occasioned  so 
many  doubts  and  difficulties  between  that 
which  had  been  and  that  which  was  to  be, 
that  he  often  wavered  where  he  ought  to 
have  acted  ;  and  allowed  himself  to  be  so 
biassed  and  swayed  backwards  and  forwards 
by  the  advice  of  his  different  counsellors  and 
by  his  own  preconceived  opinions,  that  he 
acquired  a  habit  of  hesitation  and  timidity, 
unsuited  to  the  stirring  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  which  had  encreased  the  indifference  of 
his  subjects  towards  him.  The  circumstances 
of  the  times   were  such   as  would  have  per- 
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pkxed  the  most  decided  and  unscrupulous 
character :  how  then  could  such  an  one  as 
we  have  described  steer  an  undeviating 
course  throug^h  the  threatening  breakers,  the 
treacherous  whirpools,  and  the  shifting  sands 
which  beset  the  vessel  of  the  church  which 
Clement  had  been  called  to  govern  ? 

While  the  Colonna  faction  sacked  and 
plundered  at  their  pleasure  the  dwellings  of 
all  connected  with  the  government,  Clement, 
who  had  fled  to  Sant^  Angelo,  summoned  the 
ofiicers  of  the  garrison  before  him  ;  and  en- 
quired anxiously  what  means  they  possessed 
of  resisting  an  attack  or  sustaining  a  siege. 
With  ammunition  and  artillery  to  resist  any 
assault,  the  castle  was  well  provided  ;  but  it 
was  totally  unsupplied  with  provisions,  either 
for  his  Holiness  and  followers,  or  for  the  small 
garrison  it  contained. 

"  There  V  exclaimed  Clement,  turning  to 
the  Cardinals  beside  him,  and  reverting,  as 
began  to  be  his  custom,  to  the  opinion  which 
he  had  before  discarded  ;  "*you  see  how  little 
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we  have  benefitted  ourselves  by  flying  in  this 
ignominious  manner  from  our  rebellious  sub- 
jects !  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to 
have  awaited  them  with  dignity  and  calmness 
in  the  Vatican  1" 

"  To  have  perished  by  their  hands,"  added 
Giberto.  "  No  ;  no :  your  Holiness  has  taken 
the  only  step  that  was  open  to  your  choice. 
But  now  that  the  tumult  in  the  city  appears 
to  be  somewhat  appeased,  may  I  recommend 
that  you  send  to  desire  Don  Hugo  of  Mon- 
cada  to  come  and  confer  with  us  ?  In  our 
present  straits^  we  must  e^en  capitulate, 
or '' 

"  Or  do  the  best  we  can ;"  said  Clement. 

*'  May  I  be  excused,  most  Holy  Father,^' 
said  de  Whittingham,  advancing  into  the 
circle  and  dropping  on  his  knees,  "  for  stating 
that  I  have  just  descended  from  the  summit 
of  the  castle  near  the  Angel,  and  that  I 
have  perceived  thence  that  all  the  roads  to 
the  east  of  Rome  are  thronged  by  troopers 
of  the  Colonna  army,  returning  to  the  moun- 
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tains  laden  with  booty.  Their  force  in  the 
city  must,  therefore,  be  much  weakened.^^ 

"  And  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  all  the 
better  terms  ;^'  added  the  Pope,  with  returning 
confidence.  '^  Thy  suggestion,  young  man, 
is  important,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  thee 
near  us.  This  is  not  the  first  service  thou 
hast  rendered." 

Hostages  having  been  given  to  the  be- 
siegers, Don  Hugo  of  Moncada  was  induced 
to  venture  into  the  fortress  to  visit  the  Sove- 
reign whom  he  had  so  cruelly  betrayed. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Moncada,  being  well 
aware  of  the  retreat  of  his  partisans  which 
de  Whittingham  had  noted,  signed,  as  am- 
bassador from  the  Emperor,  a  truce  with 
Clement  for  four  months. 

"  Who  shall  say,''  exclaimed  Clement  to 
his  friend  and  minister  Giberto,  when,  on 
the  following  day,  the  city  was  evacuated  by 
the  rebels  and  he  returned  to  the  Vatican 
palace,  "  who  shall  say  but  that  this  un- 
pardonable assault  of  the  Colonnas  may  not 
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have  been  a  means  appointed  by  Providence 
to  facilitate  the  blessed  peace  after  which  we 
so  earnestly  aspire?  Already  is  a  suspension 
of  arms  proclaimed  ;  and  the  truce  shall 
be  faithfully  adhered  to  on  our  part." 

"  I  fear  me  it  will  not  be  a  means  of 
obtaining  peace  from  the  Emperor/'  the 
minister  thoughtfully  replied. 

Subsequent  events  but  too  sadly  confirmed 
the  doubt  thus  expressed  by  Gianmatteo 
Giberto.  Clement  had  immediately  with- 
drawn all  his  own  forces  from  the  Milanese 
territory,  notwithstanding  that,  by  doing  so, 
he  seriously  checked  the  movements  of  the 
allies  :  but  he  had  resolved  faithfully  to  adhere 
to  the  truce  which  he  had  signed.  Nor  did 
he,  for  a  long  time,  abandon  the  design  he 
had  so  earnestly  proclaimed  of  visiting  the 
Emperor  in  person,  to  urge  him  to  promote 
the  peace  of  Christendom.  It  was  only  at 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  all  his  coun- 
sellors, of  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
and  of  the  allies,  that  he  was  finally  induced 
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to  renounce  this  plan,  as  being*  dangerous 
and  impolitic.  Meantime  the  truce  wore 
away  in  constant  negociations  for  peace  be- 
tween his  Holiness,  and  the  Emperor,  and 
the  Viceroy,  which  varied  with  the  varying 
prospects  of  the  times ;  and  although,  at 
one  period,  it  was  on  the  point  of  being  con- 
cluded, yet  the  sudden  arrival  of  succours 
from  Germany  to  de  Bourbon,  and  from 
Spain  to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  caused  the 
demands  of  each  to  rise  in  proportion  to 
their  anticipations  of  victory  and  to  the 
anxiety  which  Clement  expressed,  more  and 
more  strongly,  to  consolidate  the  peace  of 
Europe.  At  length,  the  Cardinal  Colonna 
once  more  assembled  his  troops  ;  and,  attack- 
ing several  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  convinced  Clement  that  the  time  for 
delay  and  negociations  was  past.  He  col- 
lected, therefore,  a  large  force  which,  without 
difficulty,  repelled  the  incursions  of  the  rebels, 
and  destroyed  most  of  their  strong  places  as 
well  as  the  other  property  of  the  treacherous 
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Cardinal.  A  fleet  was  also  sent  to  attack 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  according-  to  the 
original  design  ;  and  with  it  went  the  Sieur 
de  Vaudemont,  descended  from  the  ancient 
line  of  king  R^ne,  and  who  had  some  claims 
upon  that  kingdom.  With  it  also  went  Warren 
de  Whittingham,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body 
of  the  famous  Black  Bands  to  which  the 
favour  of  the  Pontiff  had  promoted  him. 
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Vittoria  e  '1  nome  ;  e  ben  conviensi  a  nata 
Fra  le  vittorie,  e  a  chi  o  vada  o  stanzi 
Di  trofei  sempre  e  di  triomfi  oraata 
La  vittoria  abbia  seco,  o  dietro  o  innanzi. 
Questa  e  un '  altra  Artemisia,  che  lodata 
Fu  di  piet^  verso  il  suo  Mausolo  ;  anzi 
Tanto  maggior,  quanto  e  piii  assai  bell '  opra, 
Che  per  sotterra  un  uom,  trarlo  di  sopra. 

Abiosto. 


Success  attended  the  ecclesiastical  fleet. 
Mole  de  Gaeta  —  dear  to  all  travellers  in 
Italy  —  was  attacked  and  pillaged.  Every 
place  on  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples  was, 
in  turn,  compelled    to    surrender.     Castel-a* 
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mare— Torre  del  Greco — Salerno— all  received 
garrisons  of  the  victorious  troops.  A  de- 
tachment even  landed  close  to  the  quay  of 
Naples,  and  attacked  the  garrison  of  the 
town,  which  had  issued  out  to  oppose  them, 
with  such  spirit  as  to  drive  it  back  within 
its  fortifications.  These  the  assailants  had 
not  sufficient  .force  to  besiege. 

As  we  have  no  wish  to  represent  our  hero, 
de  Whittingham,  as  a  mere  hero  either  of 
romance  or  of  reality,  we  will  not  recount 
the  valiant  deeds  which  he,  no  doubt,  per- 
foniied.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  won  the 
approbation  of  de  Vaudemont ;  and  obtained 
from  him,  as  a  personal  favour,  that  he 
might  lead  his  own  small  troop  to  the  attack 
of  the  Island  of  [schia,  which  it  was  after- 
wards to  garrison. 

Without  much  difficulty,  the  young  English- 
man made  him  master  of  the  Island ;  and 
immediately  took  up  such  a  position  in  it 
as  might  secure  himself  against  any  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  Viceroy,  de  Lanoie. 
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But  it  was  not  merely  to  garrison  this 
most  beautiful  little  island,  it  was  not  even 
to  admire  and  enjoy  the  unrivalled  charms 
of  its  every  landscape  and  its  most  flowering- 
vegetation,  that  de  Whittingham  had  besought 
de  Vaudemont  to  entrust  to  him  the  charge 
which  he  had  now  held.  Fifteen  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of 
Pescara ;  and  his  widow  still  inhabited  her 
retreat  in  Ischia.  On  the  second  day  after 
the  surrender  of  the  island,  all  our  adven- 
turer's measures  for  its  security  had  been 
taken  :  and,  with  a  beating  heart,  he  set  off 
early  on  the  following  morning  to  seek  out 
the  abode  of  her  whom  it  was  now  his  pride 
to  love  and  to  aspire  to  with  all  the  truth 
and  fervour  of  his  nature. 

His  path  led  him  beside  the  wide  bed  of  a 
mountain  torrent,  in  the  centre  of  which 
bustled  and  murmured  along  a  narrow  stream- 
let. On  each  side  of  its  now  contracted 
waters,  extended  a  spreading  waste  of  stones, 
particles   of    rock,   cinders,  and  fragments  of 
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lava:  these  were  constantly  hurried  down- 
wards by  the  wintry  floods. — But  the  island 
itself  was  too  small  for  so  wide  a  level  water- 
course to  extend  far  inland.  Gradually  the 
hills  on  each  side  contracted  themselves. 
Bushes  of  myrtle  and  clumps  of  the  gayest 
heaths  began  to  encroach  upon  the  channel 
of  the  water  course.  Beyond  these,  on  the 
rising  grounds,  embankments  of  prickly  aloes 
and  of  the  yucca  gloriosa,  enclosed  vineyards 
and  olive  groves  which  saddened,  with  their 
pale  hues,  the  swelling  hills  on  each  side. 

The  nearer  approach  of  the  high  grounds 
now  excluded  the  view  of  the  sunny  land- 
scape around  and  above  de  Whittingham. 
As  he  advanced,  the  hills  were  exchanged 
for  precipitous  cliffs  which  enclosed  more 
and  more  closely  the  little  streamlet.  The 
Indian  fig  -  tree  frequently  clomb  up  the 
fissures  of  these  shelving  precipices,  which 
were  gaily  decked  by  the  opening  blossoms 
of  the  cyclamen,  the  oleander  and  the  nar- 
cissus.    The  rocks  soon  almost  met   together 
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SO  as  to  afford  scarcely  footing  between  their 
bases  and   the  little    bubbling   rill ;    and  the 
Englishman    observed    with   surprise    that    a 
slight   steam  was  exhaled  from  the  hurrying 
waters     and    hung,     in    a    thickening    mist, 
above    them.       He     now   met   two   or   three 
Ischian   peasant    girls,    decked    out    in    the 
bright-coloured  finery  of  the  Island,  and  with 
their  dresses  adorned  with  silver  or  gold  fringe. 
Each  of  them  carried  one  or  more  pitchers 
of  hot  water  in  her  hands  or  on  her  head  : 
and  gaily  smiled  on  the  young  Englishman, 
with    that    modest    and   innocent    heart -felt 
hilarity  which  seems  peculiar  to  the  natives 
of  this  fairy  island.     From  these,  de  Whit- 
'tingham  re-assured  himself  that  the  by-path 
in  which  he  had  involved  himself  would,  as  he 
had  been  before  informed,  conduct  him  to  the 
place  he  sought;    and  learned,  in  answer  to 
his  further  enquiries,  that  the  waters  of  the 
stream  he  had  followed  were,  like  many  others 
in    the    island,   of    a   very    high    degree    of 
temperature  at  their  source ;  and  that,  being 
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supposed  to  possess  medicinal  qualities,  they 
were  carried  home  by  all  the  peasantry  for 
their  sick  friends  and  relations. 

'^  Would  that  they  could  administer  to  my 
doubts  and  fears/^  thought  the  anxious  lover, 
'^  and  give  me  somewhat  more  courag-e  than  I 
now  feel  within  me,  to  plead  the  cause  on 
which  all  my  happiness  depends!" 

After  proceeding  up  the  ravine  for  about 
half  a  mile  further,  the  pathway  before  him 
was  lost  in  thick  clouds  of  steam,  and  drops 
of  warm  water  trickled  through  the  rocks  of 
lava  on  each  side.  In  one  of  the  crevices  of 
the  rock  near  him  was  the  main  source  of  the 
streamlet  he  had  so  long  followed ;  and  the 
ravine  was  here  abruptly  closed  by  a  steep 
hill  in  front.  Winding  steps,  cut  in  the  rocky 
face  of  this  hill,  led  him  upwards,  for  a  few 
hundred  feet,  to  a  level  esplanade,  on  which 
stood  a  small  cottage.  Beside  it,  and  nearly 
excavated  in  the  side  of  the  rock,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  wide  caverns  well  stocked  with 
grain    and    with    casks   of    the    wine   of    the 
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island  which  was  then  as  celebrated  as  it  now 
deserves  to  be. 

The  path  from  the  cottage  to  the  summit  of 
the  surrounding-  hills  w^as  open  and  compara- 
tively level ;  and,  after  passing  over  the  brow 
of  an  eminence    and  traversing  a   glistening 
grove  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  de  Whitting- 
ham  found  himself  in  front  of  an  extensive 
and  handsome  villa.     He  passed  through  the 
massive   piers    which,    surmounted   by    large 
marble  vases   of    antique    form,    flanked  the 
entrance  to  an  extensive  garden.     This  garden 
was,  as  usual,  laid  out  in  successions  of  ter- 
races, ornamented  with  statues  and  broken  by 
short  flights   of   steps   which    led   up  to  the 
arched    verandah,    or   portico,   on    which    the 
front  of  the  mansion  rested. 

As  the  young  Englishman  was  slowly  ad- 
vancing towards  the  door,  he  saw,  seated  be- 
neath the  shade  of  a  couple  of  spreading 
orange  trees  in  the  garden,  a  form  which  was 
but  too  deeply  imprinted  on  his  heart.  It  was 
the  commanding  and   graceful   figure  of  Vit- 
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toria  of  Pescara.  She  was  clothed  in  mourn- 
ing weeds,  and  appeared  to  be  deeply  engaged 
with  the  volume  she  held  in  her  hand.  De 
Whittingham  was  beside  her  ere  she  perceived 
him  ;  but  when  she  uplifted  those  beautiful 
full  black  eyes,  a  ray  of  satisfaction,  a  smile 
of  calm,  yet  heartfelt,  welcome  beamed  across 
her  noble  and  placid  features. 

'^Welcome,  caro  amico,'^  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  de  Whittingham, 
which  he  fervently  pressed  to  his  lips.  ^'Thrice 
welcome  to  my  sad  home  in  Ischia.  I  had 
heard  that  strangers  had  landed  in  the  island  ; 
but  I  little  expected  the  pleasure  of  finding 
that  an  old  friend  was  amongst  them.^' 

"  The  hope  of  seeing  you,  dear  Donna  Vit- 
toria,"  replied  Warren,  *^  was  an  inducement 
to  join  the  party,  which  I  could  not  forego.'' 

"  Yes ;  although  a  Guelfo,  you  always  en- 
dured patiently  my  Ghibelline  propensities. 
I  have  heard  of  you  from  time  to  time,"  con- 
tinued Vittoria  ;  *' and  have  always  heard  of 
you   as   your  friends  would  wish  you  to   be 
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mentioned.  I  hope  you  distinguished  yourself 
in  opposing  the  shameful  attack  of  my  kins- 
men upon  his  Holiness  ?" 

"We  had  no  power  to  resist  them/^  an- 
swered de  Whittingham  ;  "  but,  dear  lady,"  he 
added,  'Met  me  ask  after  yourself — your  health 
and  occupations  in  this  heavenly  retreat.'' 

"Alas!"  said  Vittoria,  "heaving  a  deep 
sigh,  "  I  have  little  to  tell  that  could  interest 
another.  I  live  in  the  past — and  in  the  future : 
a  future  beyond  this  world.'' 

*•'  Are  you  alone  here,  dear  Marchesa  ?" 
asked  Warren,  with  some  anxiety. 

"  Save  that  Hilda  is  with  me,"  replied  the 
widow,  "  1  am  alone  with  my  thoughts,  my 
memories,  and  my  hopes.  I  correspond,  also, 
with  many  kind  literary  friends,  who  press  me 
to  leave  this  soothing  retreat,  and  to  return 
amongst  them.  Your  letter  was  also  for- 
warded to  me  to  this  place.  I  grieved  to 
to  hear  of  the  sad  wound    that  had   disabled 

you." 

"  It  confined  me  to   a   solitary   retreat   for 
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some   months,^'    de   Whitting-ham    answered ; 

"  and  to  those  months  I  look  back  as  the  hap- 
piest of  my  life/^ 
*^  Ungraciously  said  !^'  exclaimed    Vittoria, 

with    something    of    her    former    animation. 

''  Ungracious  are  you  to  prefer  them  to  those 

you  have  spent  in  my  society.'^ 

"It   was,   dear   lady,  the   thought   of    you 

who    constantly   occupied     my    mind,    which 

made  those  months  so  dear  to  me/^ 

*'  Nay,  nay,  Signor,'*  she  said,  holding  up 
her  finger,  and  smiling  kindly  upon  him,  "now 
you  are  going  to  another  extreme,  to  excuse 
your  rudeness ;  for  you  did  not  then  know 
of  my  sad  affliction.'^ 

'^Idid  not;"  answered  de  Whittingham 
summoning  up  all  his  resolution,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  the  moment  was  come  which  must 
decide  his  fate.  "  I  did  not  know  of  it:  and 
therefore,  was  it  the  more  incumbent  upon  me 
to  school  my  wayward  mind  which  had  been 
too  prone  to  dwell  upon  the  contemplation  of 
those    perfections    which     it     had     unwarily 
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approached.  Pardon,  oh  pardon  me,  dear 
lady/'  he  continued  in  the  lowest  tones  of  his 
manly  voice,  *^  pardon  me  the  confession 
which  I  now  make.  I  had  been  dazzled, 
seduced  unawares :  and  had  it  not  been  for 
that  lengthened  retirement  and  confinement, 
I  might  never  have  entered  seriously  into 
myself;  I  might  never  have  repented  me  of 
past  feelings  ;  and  never  truly,  fervently,  and 
religiously  have  overcome  them.  Yes,  dear 
Donna  Vittoria ;  during  that  illness,  I  did, 
indeed,  think  unceasingly  of  you  ;  but  it  was 
with  a  determination  to  repel,  for  the  future, 
thoughts  which  were  so  destructive  of  my  own 
principles,  so  contrary  to  my  every  duty.  I 
laboured  hard,  but  I  succeeded  :  one  who  had 
known  you,  who  had  loved  you  as  I  had  un- 
consciously loved,  could  not,  without  the  most 
severe  contest,  persuade  himself  to  forego  the 
dangerous  charm.  But  God  and  his  saints 
assisted  me ;  and  I  was  able  to  teach  myself 
to  think  of  Vittoria  only  as  the  wife  of 
another/' 

VOL.  III.  G 
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"  What  a  strange  confession  !  calmly  eja- 
culated the  Marchesa  in  a  kind  and  sympathi- 
sing- tone;  but  withdrawing  her  hand  from 
the  grasp  of  the  young  Englishman. 

''No,  dearest  Vittoria,"  de  Whittingham 
continued  more  energetically  :  "  let  me  retain 
this  dear  hand  for  a  few  minutes  longer.  I 
have  begun  my  confession  ;  but  more  remains 
behind  ;  —  more  which  I  must  say,  although 
your  very  kindness  makes  me  fear  that  all  my 
hopes  will  be  destroyed  by  your  answer.  Yes, 
lady,  I  have  hoped :  I  dare  even  to  hope,  to 
aspire  still  so  high.  During  the  freshness  of 
your  grief,  f  would  not  intrude  my  suit ; 
although  I  knew  that  others  had  not  hesitated 
to  do  so  :  but  now*' — 

**My  dear  young  friend,'^  Vittoria  answered, 
*'  I  must  interrupt  you.  I  must  assure  you  that 
my  grief  is  as  fresh  as  it  ever  was  ;  and  that 
it  will  ever  continue  to  be  such  as  it  is  now. 
The  first  paroxysms  of  distress  have,  doubtless, 
disappeared  ;  but  my  sorrow  for  my  loss,  but 
my  love,  my  recollections,  my  veneration  for 
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my  dear  husband,  are  as  constant  and  as 
fervent  as  they  were  on  the  day  that  followed 
my  bereavement/^ 

"  I  have  spoken  too  soon,"  murmured  the 
young"  man  half-audibly,  and  speaking^  rather 
to  his  own  thoughts. 

"  No,  de  Whittingham  ;'^  answered  the  lady, 
"you  have  not.  I  thank  you  for  not  having 
addressed  me  sooner,  as  my  inconsiderate 
relatives  have  done,  urging  me  not  to  waste 
my  youth  in  regrets.  To  waste  it  !  great 
God  \"  she  exclaimed ;  ^*  as  if  I  could  ever 
forget  that  I  had  been  the  wife  of  one  whom 
my  soul  loved  !  As  if  I  could  cease  to  love 
him,  because  he  has  preceded  me  thither,  where 
our  union  shall  be  eternal !  Believe  you,  my 
dear  friend,'*  she  asked,  "  that  our  union  is  dis- 
solved ?  do  you  doubt  that  Pescara's  spirit 
hovers  near  me ;  watches  over  me  ;  holds 
communion  with  mine  ;  suggests,  or,  at  least, 
approves  all  my  best  and  holiest  thoughts  ; 
makes  intercession  with  the  Almighty  for 
pardon  of  those  which  are  less  innocent?    you 

G  2 
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cannot  doubt  it!  you  have  faith,  you  have 
feeling,  you  have  intelligence  —  and  you 
cannot   doubt  it  l'^ 

"  Such  thoughts,  dear  lady/'  said  de  Whit- 
tingha^  sadly,  "such  lofty  and  generous 
thoughts  can  only  make  you  to  be  more  es- 
teemed, more  loved,  more  regretted." 

"  No,  Warren  ;  do  not  love,  do  not  regret 
me.  Surely  you  would  not  wish  to  interfere 
with,  to  sever,  an  union  so  pure  and  holy  as 
that  which  still  binds  me  to  my  husband?  My 
husband,  still  I  call  him,  still  I  consider  him. 
Our  spirits  are  more  intimately  united  than  they 
ever  were:  and  the  union  of  the  spirit  is  the  best, 
the  firmest,  tie  in  marriage.  Recal  then,  my 
dear  friend,  recal  those  excellent  resolves 
which  you  formed  during  your  illness.  Apply 
them  once  more  to  your  fervent  mind.  Teach 
yourself  to  look  upon  me  as  the  wife,  rather 
than  as  the  widow,  of  Pescara.  We  are  parted 
for  a  time ;  but  our  marriage  is  not,  never 
will  be.  dissolved.^' 

De  Whittingham  was  as  much  overcome  by 
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these  holy  and  fervent  appeals  as  by  the 
kindness  and  confidence  of  Vittoria's  manner 
towards  himself.  He  sat  silent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments— endeavouring  to  collect  his  scattered 
spirits.  Vittoria  also  dried  the  tears  that 
coursed  down  her  beautiful  cheeks  in  silence. 
After  a  few  moments,  she  placed  her  hand  in 
that  of  her  lover  and  kindly  pressing  it  said, 
"  Come ;  come  with  me,  de  Whittingham. 
You  have  as  yet  seen  but  one  friend.  Another, 
no  less  sincere  than  myself,  knows  not  that 
you  are  in  Ischia.  Come  with  me  to  see 
dear  Hilda.^' 

The  young  Englishman  arose  in  silence ; 
and,  offering  his  arm  to  Vittoria,  was  guided, 
and  almost  supported,  by  her,  into  the  house. 
Neither  spoke  ;  for  the  kind-hearted  widow 
perceived  that  her  companion  was  so  much 
agitated  and  confused  by  the  conversation 
that  had  passed  as  to  be  incapable  of  any 
farther  exertion.  She  left  him  alone  in  a 
sitting  room  ;  saying  that  she  would  return 
in  a  few  minutes  with  her  friend. 
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ISCHIA. 


Vous  voi9i  done  h  la  Sentinelle  ! 

Qu  'en  pensez  vous  ? — La  maison  est  belle. 

La  cuisine  ? — On  ne  peut  pas  mieux. 

Le  gar9on  ? — Faut-il  le  dire  ?  il  est  vieux. 

Avec  tout  cel^,  1'  on  boit,  T  on  mange, 

Et  r  on  m^ne  la  vie  d'un  ange. 

C  'est-ce  qu  'en  disent  tons  les  vojageurs. 

Chaque  '  un  fait  voir  qu  '  il  est  content. 
Faut-il  partir  ? — ah,  que  de  pleurs  ! 
"  Son  pronti  i  cucci  V — "  Oui  messieurs — " 

De  grace  attendez  un  moment. 

From  the  Traveller's  book  at  the  Sentinella,  Ischia, 


The  donkeys  alluded  to  in  our  motto  aflford, 
indeed,  the  safest  and  most  usual  mode  of  con- 
veyance to  those  who  would  visit  the  upper 
regions  of  Ischia.  The  kindly  sympathies 
of  Vittoria  of  Pescara  had,  however,  led  her 
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to  propose  a  walk  to  some  of  the  more 
beautiful  points  of  view  in  the  island.  She 
rig-htly  imag^ined  that  it  would  be  conducive 
to  soothe  and  moderate  those  passions  which 
had  been  recently  excited  in  de  Whittingham^s 
breast  ;  while  it  would  dispel  that  feeling- 
of  restraint  and  awkwardness  which  must 
have  attended  their  conversation  within 
doors. 

"  Yes,  dear  Hilda/'  said  de  Whittingham, 
in  sad  and  cheerless  tones,  as  the  three 
friends  wended  their  way  up  the  hill  through 
a  beautiful  grove  of  Spanish  chesnut  trees, 
whose  leafless  boughs  permitted  the  dark  blue 
sea  to  be  descried  athwart  them  :  **  yes,  I  have 
heard  often  and  often  from  Maurice  Tilton  ; 
and  I  must  presume  upon  your  kindness  to 
permit  me  to  speak  on  the  subject  that  is 
ever  nearest  to  his  heart.  You  know  that 
he  has  been  my  friend,  my  protector  through 
life  :  this,  and  your  kind  opinion  of  me, 
must  excuse  me  that  I  venture  to  allude  to 
sentiments  of  which  I  cannot  be  supposed  to 
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be  ignorant.  In  every  letter  which  my  Iriend 
has  written,  he  has  urged  me  to  seek  your 
feet,  and  to  press  his  suit  upon  your  favourable 
consideration," 

"  I  cannot  object  to  your  frankness,  caro 
de  Whittingham/'  replied  Hilda  softly ;  "  I 
cannot  forget  the  services  you  have  rendered 
me,  which  must  ever  make  me  look  upon  you 
as  more  than  a  friend.  But,  I  know  Sir 
Maurice  Tilton's  character:  I  know  that  the 
feeling  which  he  now  justly  spurns  as  un- 
worthy of  him  might  return  with  redoubled 
force  herealter." 

"  Say  not  so,"  urged  Warren  ;  "  you  have 
long  tried  his  constancy,  and  may  judge  of 
the  truth  of  his  devotion  by  its  endurance." 

"No:"  said  Hilda,  resolutely:  "he  once 
betrayed  that  he  consideVed  high  birth  an 
essential  qualification  in  her  whom  he  should 
wed.  Believe  me  that  1  speak  not  in  anger, 
nor  disappointment :  I  have  not  concealed 
my  feelings  from  your  friend.  But  my 
birth    was    then    only   doubtful  :    it    is    now 
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almost   proved  to  have   classed  me  with  the 
humblest  of  God's  children. ^^ 

"  Not  so,  not  so,  Hilda  carina:"  said  Don- 
na Vittoria,  endeavouring-  to  cheer  up  the 
poor  girl,  whose  tears  now  fell  fast.  *'  It  is 
far  from  proved.  But,  de  Whittingham,"  she 
added,  turning  to  our  hero,  "  we  have  been 
much  annoyed,  of  late,  by  a  fanatic,  or  mad- 
man, whom  you  may  remember  to  have  seen 
at  the  monastery  where  we  first  met.^^ 

"  I  do.     What  of    him  ?     I   have  met  him 

* 
more  than  once  since  that  blessed  hour." 

"  He  has  sought  us  out  in  the  island  ;  and 
has  claimed  dear  Hilda  as  his  daughter." 

^*  1  now  remember  that  he  said  to  me  some- 
thing on  the  same  subject,"  Warren  replied  : 
**  but  it  was  at  a  moment  when  my  mind  was 
too  convulsed  to  think  of  anything  except 
the  bright  prospect  which  I  fondly  dfeamed 
might  be  opened  to  me  by  the  event  which  . 
he  had  just  announced." 

The   Marchesa  did   not  reply  to  this  allu- 
sion :     but   added,   *'  Although    he   brings  no 
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proof  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  assertion, 
yet  I  grieve  to  say  that  we  cannot  bring-  any 
to   disprove   it.     I   have,   indeed,   every  con- 
viction that  Hilda  is  no  more  related  to  him 
than  she  is  to  you  :  but,  as  he  often  meets  us 
in  our  walks  and  intrudes  upon  our  privacy, 
I  intend,  rather  than  act  harshly  towards  the 
poor  man,  to  leave  this  place  in  a  few  days ; 
and  to  return  to  live  quietly  at  Rome,  as  my 
friends  recommend  and  wish.     Rome  is,  of  all 
places,  suited  to  be  the  abode  of  widowhood. 
It  is  itself  bereft  of  all  save  that  by  which, 
like  other  unfortunates,  it  rises  superior  to  the 
awards  of  fate — ^religion.^^ 

'^  Its  other  memories,  also,'^  said  de  Whit- 
tingham,  forcing  himself  to  speak  on  indifferent 
subjects,  "  its  other  memories,  also,  must 
endear  it  to  your  tastes  and  studies/' 

"  I  have  nearly  abandoned  all  such,  my 
dear  friend,"  replied  the  widow,  in  a  more 
steady  tone  of  voice.  *^  My  only  hopes  are 
now  bent  upon  the  truths  of  religion  :  religion 
ought,  therefore,  I  conceive,  to  be  the  principal 
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object  of  my  Studies,  of  my  thoug-hts.  And  even 
without  such  a  motive  as  that  which  impels 
me  individually,  who  can  live  in  such  a 
country  as  this  without  owning  the  influence 
of  a  Being  ineffably  pure^  glorious,  and  bright, 
since  He  was  able  to  create  a  world  so  glad 
and  beauteous  as  this?  Only  gaze  on  the 
prospect  beneath  us  V 

The  scene  on  which  the  party  now  looked 
down  was,  indeed,  soul-inspiring,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  the  panorama,  but 
also  from  th^e  memories  attached  to  every  por- 
tion of  the  landscape.  The  sky  was,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  unclouded  ;  but  it  was  suffused 
with  a  soft  white  haze,  which  served  to  blend 
indistinctly  the  islands,  seas,  and  mountains 
on  the  mainland  with  the  glorious  heaven 
above.  Neapolitan  patriotism  designates  this 
region  as  un  pezzo  del  cielo  caduto  in  terra 
— a  piece  of  heaven  dropt  upon  the  earth. 
The  figure  is  not  exact.  So  intimately  does 
the  soft  haze  we  mention  blend  the  land,  sea, 
and  sky  together,  that  the  whole  appears 
rather  to  be  a  portion,  a  continuation  of  the 
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heaveris,  than  a  fragment  detached  from  them. 
How  deeply  transparent  was  the  roseate  blue 
of  the  airy  vault  immediately  above  the 
heads  of  our  pedestrians  !  How  deep  the 
purple  of  the  waters  immediately  beneath 
them,  contrasted  with  the  white  spray  of  the 
tiney  waves  which  were  only  just  curled 
with  the  noon-day  breeze  !  Then,  who  un- 
moved could  look  down  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing- shores  ?  Cuma,  Miseno,  Gaeta,  Avernus, 
Baja — each  and  all  awakened  a  train  of  recol- 
lections, a  dream  of  fancies  well  Suited  to  the 
scenery,  the  times,  the  persons  who  indulged 
in  them. 

''No,  Warren,"  said  the  Marchesa,  ''no 
one  can  turn  from  the  present  troubled  times 
of  Italy,  and  gaze  through  such  a  pros- 
pect as  this  upon  the  troubled  times  that 
have  passed  away,  without  feeling  that 
the  scenery  which  serves  as  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  past  and  the  present  was 
designed  for  holier  and  better  purposes  than 
those  to  which  this  heavenly  earth  has  been 
applied.     1  have,  and  I  bless  God  for  it,   felt 
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somewhat  of  the  influence  ot  the  locality 
around  me.  It  has  harmonised  with  my 
griefs,  and  enabled  me  to  sanctify  them. 
Whatever  little  ability  I  may  have,  whatever 
I  may  hereafter  write,  shall  be  dedicated  to 
inculcate  such  feelings  as  those  on  which  all 
my  hopes  are  centred.'' 

*' Have  you  composed  anything  recently 
on  the  exalted  subjects  you  mention  with 
such    true  feeling?"    de  Whittingham  asked. 

*'  But  little,  my  dear  friend.  In  the  Canzone 
which  I  have  addressed  to  the  memory  of 
my  dear  husband,  the  same  sentiment  neces- 
sarily predominates.'' 

''  It  is  well  understood  by  all  dear  Vittoria's 
friends,"  said  Hilda,  "  that  she  has  dedicated 
her  future  life  to  celebrate  either  the  religion 
of  poetry,  or  the  poetry  of  religion." 

*'  Nay,  dear,  I  make  no  parade  of  my  feel- 
ings," answered  the  Marchesa.  **  But,"  she 
added,  '^  as  Hilda  and  I  are  acting  as  your 
Ciceroni,  to  display  to  you,  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, the  beauties  of  Ischia,  say  whether  you 
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would  wish  to  walk  further ;  and,  if  so,  in 
what  direction?  for,  in  this  enchanted  island, 
it  is  impossible  to  take  a  wrong  turn/' 

"  Is  it  possible  to  g-o  to  the  top  of  this 
pointed  hill  above  us  V  de  Whittingham 
asked.  "  The  view  from  the  summit  must  be 
most  magnificent." 

'*  Do  pray  let  us  attempt  it,"  cried  Hilda. 
**  1  have  so  often  wished  to  stand  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  Ischia;  and  we  are  more  than  half- 
way up  already  " 

As  the  Marchesa  felt  the  same  curiosity, 
they  all  continued  their  walk  along  the  wind- 
ing path  which  they  had  hitherto  fallowed. 
Jt  led  them  through  contiauous  groves  of 
chesnut  and  beech  trees,  while  the  same  fra- 
grant shrubs  and  flowers,  which  had  spangled 
the  ground  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  island, 
still  bloomed  in  the  copse-wood  beneath  the 
loftier  trees.  The  path  became  more  pre- 
cipitous and  broken ;  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  the  ladies  were  able  to  climb 
the   steep   sides  of   the   mountain.     Still,  as 
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each  step  which  they  took  upwards  displayed 
a  wider  and  more  glorious  prospect,  they 
resolutely  pressed  onwards,  only  pausing 
from  time  to  time,  to  recover  breath,  and  to 
admire  the  different  points  of  view  which  were 
unfolded  before  them. 

*'  Do  repeat  to  Warren, '^  exclaimed  Hilda, 
at  one  of  these  pauses,  ^'  those  pretty  lines 
you  received  the  other  day  from  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti.  Vittoria  is  making-  quite 
a  saintly  person  of  the  great  painter." 

"  Do  you  happen  to  have  met  Michael 
Angelo  ?"  enquired  Vittoria.  "  But  whether 
you  have  or  not,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  he  is 
a  man  of  most  superior  talent  in  every  depart- 
ment. He  is  a  great  friend  of  mine  ;  and  as 
he  is  designing  several  pieces  for  me  on  holy 
subjects,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  him 
feel  them  as  a  religionist,  as  well  as  a  painter 
and  poet.  These,  however,  are  the  lines  to 
which  Hilda  alludes/^ 

With  a  voice  and  expression  so  beautiful 
that  nothing  could  surpass  them  save  the 
appearance  of  unpretending  humility   which 
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accompanied  them,  Vittoria  Coionna  repeated 
a  few  lines,  of  which  the  following*  are  a 
a  translation : — 

"  Oh  be  mj  conscience  all  renew'd  ! 

Like  unstained  canvass,  I  prepare 
To  shew  you  all  its  fearful  void, 

That  you  may  write  truth's  dictates  there. 
No  light  illumes  my  dubious  soul ; 
But  deign  its  wanderings  to  control. 
Teach  me  to  meet  the  la^  great  judgment  day. 
Deign  write  and  teach  me  how  I  ought  to  pray. 
You  who  have  shown  me  heaven's  alluring  way." 

While  these  lines  carried  back  de  Whitting- 
ham's  mind  to  the  dinner  at  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini's where  he  had  met  the  great  artist,  and 
he  contrasted  what  he  remembered  ot  his 
conversation  with  the  ver}'  diflferent  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  verses,  the  party  had  toiled 
up  the  last  almost  perpendicular  stretch  of  the 
path,  and  were  turning  round  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  the  mountain  which  shelters  from 
the  north  the  little  esplanade  that  is  cut  away 
in  its  southern  face,  when  Hilda  Coionna, 
who   had   walked    a   couple   of  steps   in    ad- 
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vance  of  her  friends,  rushed  back  exclaiming 
*' Madonna  santissima!  he  is  there!  he  is 
there !  '^ 

She  threw  herself  into  the  arms  which  de 
Whittingham,  fearful  lest  in  the  excess  of  her 
sudden  agitation  she  might  fall  over  the  tre- 
mendous precipice,  had  opened  to  receive 
her. 

''  What  is  it  ?  Who  is  there  ?  "  he  anxiously 
enquired. 

The  cause  of  her  terror  was  not  long  doubt- 
ful. Anselrao,  attired  in  the  garb  of  a  hermit 
in  which  they  had  first  seen  him,  showed  him- 
self upon  the  little  esplanade.  In  the  pin- 
nacle of  rock  which  uprose  behind  it,  he  had 
excavated  a  small  cavern,  in  which  he  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  up  his  abode. 

•^  It  is  I,^'  he  said,  coming  wildly  forwards 
as  Hilda  thus  precipitately  fled.  ''  It  is  I  who 
had  fixed  my  abode  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  that  I  might  commune 
with  heaven  while  I  watched  my  child  ;  it  is 
the  sight  of  me,  of  her  father,  that  thus  alarms 
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my  daughter.  Oh,  shame !  shame  !  But  ray 
crimes  have  merited  such  unnatural  treatment, 
and  I  would  not  repine.'^ 

^'But,  my  good  man — "  said  de  Whitting- 
ham. 

'*  I  am  not  a  good  man/'  cried  the  hermit, 
interrupting  him.  ''  I  have  committed  a  sin 
which  makes  me  unfit  to  be  the  companion 
of  men.  But  T  ought*  not,  therefore,  to  be 
deprived  of  my  daughter.  She  ought  not  to 
spurn  her  father." 

"  But  what  proof  have  you  that  she  is  your 
daughter?  "  asked  de  Whittingham.  **  Recol- 
lect that  I  have  met  you  before,  and  have 
carefully  considered  all  you  have  told  me. 
What  are  your  proofs  ?  " 

**  Proofs  ! ''  cried  the  maniac,  wildly.  '*  Is 
there  need  of  proofs  to  support  aught  that  1 
assert  ?  Have  ye  not,  all  of  ye,  had  proofs 
enough  already  that  my  words  are  not  spoken 
idly  and  that  they  do  not  fall  to  the  ground  ? 
But  I  will  indulge  your  weakness  and  incre- 
dulity.    I  will  tell  ye  my  proofs.     I  will  tell 
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ye,  once  more,  that  I  left  my  infant  daughter 
in  the  palace  of  Fabrizio  Colonna,  your 
father,  Sig-nora  Marchesa :  that  the  house  was 
attacked  by  a  party  of  the  Orsini,  with  whom 
ye  are  ever  at  feud;  and  that,  in  the  tumult, 
my  child  disappeared.  So  much  for  my 
proofs!  But  deny,  if  ye  can,  that  this  fair 
child  was  discovered  in  the  same  palace  a  day 
or  two  afterwards,  and  that  ye  know  not  who 
she  is  nor  whence  she  came  !  Whose  should 
she  be,  but  my  child  who  was  stolen  and  then 
returned  ?  Whence  should  she  have  come  but 
from  the  same  hands  that  had  first  removed 
her?  Would  ye  have  further  proofs  than 
these,  I  ask  ?  '' 

*'  Indeed  would  we,  my  poor  friend,'*  replied 
de  Whittingham.  "  You  only  prove  that  a 
child  was  lost  and  that  a  child  was  found :  but 
we  have  every  reason  for  being  assured  that 
this  lady  is  a  relation  of  the  illustrious 
Colonna  family/' 

"  Ye  would  have  further  proof,  would  ye?  " 
cried  the  madman.     "  Oh  could  ye  read  the 
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feelings  within  my  distracted  bosom,  ye  would 
no  longer  doubt  my  claim  !  When  were  such 
feelings  ever  known  to  deceive  ?  Are  they 
not  implanted  by  the  great  God  of  nature  to 
prove  the  sanctity  and  the  strength  of  nature's 
ties  ?  These  feelings  are  the  proofs  that 
convince  me.  These  feelings  draw  me  towards 
my  daughter,  and  make  my  heart  yearn  for 
her  filial  love.  Oh,  deny  me  not,  deny  me 
not ! ''  he  continued,  wildly  casting  himself  on 
his  knees  before  them.  "By  the  bright  world 
beneath  us  —  by  these  beautiful  islands — by 
the  memories  of  days  long  past,  which,  they 
tell  me,  haunt  these  neighbouring  shores — by 
the  eternal  fire  of  yon  burning  mountain — by 
this  deep  blue  sea  and  the  scorching  sky 
above — by  these,  and  by  the  great  God  who 
made  them  all,  I  pray,  I  implore  ye,  withhold 
not  my  child  from  me !  Here,  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  that  rises  from  this  glistening  sea  ; 
here,  whence  it  seems  as  if  one  step  would 
precipitate  us  into  the  surge  that  chafes  the 
rocks  at  our  feet :  here,  where  we  stand  alone, 
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above  the  world  and  its  crimes,  and  nearer  to 
the  throne  of  heaven  than  we  ever  yet  stood 
tog-ether,  I  kneel  before  ye  and  pray  ye  to 
restore  to  me  my  child.  Hear  it,  heaven  !  " 
he  cried,  suddenly  starting-  on  his  feet  and 
breaking-  into  a  peal  of  wild  laug-hter,  *' hear 
it,  heaven !  a  father  kneels  to  strang-ers  and 
prays  them  to  restore  to  him  the  child  of  his 
love !  With  prayers  he  kneels  and  entreats 
for  the  child  of  his  old  ag-e.  Hear  it  heaven 
and  reg-ister  it !  and  register  also  my  curses 
against  those  who  would  withhold  her  from  me. 
May  thfey  be  ever  as  far  removed  from  earthly 
friends  and  loves  as  I  am  removed  from  the 
blue  sea  beneath  me  !  May  this  glorious,  this 
beautiful  scenery  ever  be  remembered  by  them 
with  an  enduring  pang  of  disappointment  and 
heart-wailing!  And  may  their  everlasting  por- 
tion be  in  the  bowels  of  that  burning  Vesuvius 
— down,  down,  down,  far  beneath  the  world 
which  they  have  outraged  by  their  cruelty  and 
by  their  contempt  of  a  father's  love  and 
prayers!      But  no;"  he  continued,  suddenly 
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changing"  his  tone,  and  gently  taking  a  hand  of 
Vittoria  Colonna  and  de  Whittingham,  '*  No  ; 
ye  will  not  refuse  me.  Ye  will  not  keep  from 
me  the  child  for  whom  I  have  prayed,  and 
waked,  and  dreamed,  and  toiled  for  years. 
She  is  all  in  all  to  me ;  but  to  ye,  she  is  but  a 
dear  companion.  Ye  would  suffice  to  each 
other:  the  warm  heart  of  this  fair  youth 
would,  lady,  well  supply  the  place  which  my 
daughter  has  occupied  in  your  love.  Take 
him,  take  him  in  exchange  :  and  my  child  and 
I  will  kneel  here,  on  this  highest  pinnacle  of 
earth,  which  must  surely  almost  reach  to  the 
invisible  footstool  of  God — we  will  kneel  here 
and  pray  to  that  God  for  blessings  upon  your 
union." 

During  this  lengthened  invocation,  both  de 
Whittingham  and  Donna  Vittoria  had  often 
endeavoured  to  interpose  a  few  words  to  soothe 
the  energy  of  the  poor  maniac;  but  his  vio- 
lence had  spurned  every  attempt  of  the  sort. 
As  he  now,  at  length,  concluded,  Vittoria 
hastily  broke  away  with  Hilda ;  requesting 
>Yarren,  in   a    few  hurried  words  to    remain 
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and  pacify,  if  he  could  not  convince,  the  poor 
man.  This  the  latter  found  to  be  no  easy- 
task  :  and,  at  length,  in  order  to  preserve 
Hilda  from  further  immediate  annoyance  and 
perhaps  violence,  he  appeared  to  be  swayed 
somewhat  by  the  protestations  of  Anselmo; 
and  strongly  urged  him  to  return  to  Rome 
to  seek  for  further  evidence  of  his  claims ; 
and,  if  necessary,  to  appeal  to  the  Pope,  who 
was  always  accessible  to  the  calls  of  justice. 
Having"  thus,  in  some  degree,  tranquillized 
the  hermit  and  arrested  all  immediate  violence, 
de  Whittingham  hastened  after  the  two  ladies, 
and  returned  with  them  to  the  beautiful  villa 
which  they  inhabited. 

The  Marchesa  of  Pescara  had,  however, 
determined,  in  consequence  of  the  adventure 
of  the  morning,  to  expose  herself  and  Hilda 
no  longer  to  such  appeals  as  they  had  en- 
dured ;  and,  while  they  retraced  their  steps 
homewards,  she  announced  to  de  Whittingham 
her  resolution  to  quit  Ischia  immediately ; 
and  to  take  up  her  abode  in  Rome,  as  she  had 
been  before  inclined  to  do. 
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Conjugis  amissi  funus,  pulcherrima  Nice 
Flebat,  et  in  solis  errabat  montibus  segra  ; 
Atque  homines  fugiena,  msesto  solatia  amori 
Nulla  dabat ;  luctu  sed  cuncta  implebat  amaro, 
Flens  noctem,  flens  lucem  ;  ipsi  jam  funera  montes 
Lugebant  Davali ;  Davalum  omnia  respondebant. 

ViDA. 


When  our  party  of  pedestrians  returned 
home,  tired  and  agitated  by  their  fatiguing- 
walkN  and  by  the  scene  which  had  occurred, 
de  Whitting^ham  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  a  messenger  from  the  Pope's  Lieutenant 
General,  de  Vaudemont,  who  directed  him  to 
have  his  men  in  readiness  to  embark,  on  the 
second    succeeding-    day,  to  return  to  Rome. 
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The  envoy  could  not  inform  him  of  the  cause 
of  this  sudden  order:  rumours  of  peace  had 
been  rife  in  the  fleet,  whence  he  had  been  dis- 
patched in  haste ;  but  he  could  give  no  sure 
intelligence  as  to  the  truth  of  the  report. 

With  a  sad  heart,  de  Whittingham  reported 
this  order  to  Vittoria  of  Pescara. 

"I  shall  have  spent  but  two  days  in  your 
society,"  he  said  mournfully  ;  "  and  shall  only 
have  had  time  to  learn  a  resolution  which 
must  make  my  unhappiness  for  life,  without 
having  the  time  in  which  I  fondly  hoped 
that  I  might  overcome  a  determination  so 
fatal.'^ 

*^  You  would  not  attempt  it,  Warren  ;"  *'the 
Marchesa  kindly  answered.  **' I  have  spoken 
to  you  as  to  a  friend  whom  I  respect  and 
prize ;  and  I  know  your  generous  character 
and  your  high  principles  too  well  to  suppose 
that  you  would  ever  attempt  to  shake  a  reso- 
lution of  which  you  must,  in  your  heart, 
approve.  You  have  my  kindest  friendship, 
my  sympathy  in    the  distress  which    my  sad 
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]ot  occasions  to  you.  But  let  not  this  subject 
be  again  mentioned." 

Hilda  Colonna  entered  the  room.  "Is  it 
true  that  de  Whittingham  is  going"  so  soon  V 
she  anxiously  enquired  :  "  and  are  we  to  be 
left  here,  so  near  to  that  poor  man,  without 
any  one  to  protect  us  ?  Dear,  dear  Vittoria, 
do  let  us  return,  at  once,  to  Rome,  as  you 
bad  resolved  to  do  ere  long  V 

*^What  say  you,  Warren?"  Vittoria  en- 
quired, after  meditating  for  a  few  minutes. 
**  Can  you  give  us  a  passage  in  one  of  the 
galleys,  and  ensure  us  a  safe  voyage  free  from 
dangers  and  molestation  of  every  kind  ? 
Think  you  that  we  may  safely  trust  ourselves 
to  the  protection  of  your  friendship  V* 

Some  parts  of  this  speech  were  accented 
in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  misunderstood 
by  hiiu  whom  she  addressed. 

"  On  my  honour,  madam,^^  he  replied  ;  '*  so 
far  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  answer  for  it,  you 
shall  not  be  molested.  I  need  not  say  that  I 
and   the  Duke  de  Vaudemont  will   be   proud 
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to  escort  you.  We  have  left  erarrisons  in  the 
places  which  we  have  captured,  so  that  no 
difficulty  can  occur  in  lodging-  you  and  your 
attendants.'* 

*'  Nay,  I  have  not  many  followers  with  me 
here,**  answered  the  lady ;  "  and  having,  as 
I  told  you,  meditated  on  this  removal  for  some 
time,  we  can,  without  inconvenience,  be 
prepared  to  accompany  you.'* 

The  joy  of  poor  Hilda  Colonna  at  the  pros- 
pect of  thus  escaping  from  the  vicinity  of 
one  whom  she  dreaded  so  much  as  Anselmo 
may  be  imagined.  Nor  was  fear  her  predomi 
nant  sentiment  towards  him.  Anxiety  lest 
his  claim  should  be  founded  in  truth,  and  lest 
she  should  be  guilty  of  spurning  the  kindness 
and  the  appeals  of  him  who  was  really  her 
father,  so  agitated  her  bosom  with  thoughts 
and  scruples  which  she  was  unable  to  analyse, 
that  she  caught  at  the  idea  of  quitting  Ischia 
as  much  for  the  sake  of  quieting  the  internal 
contests  of   her  own  conscience,  as  with   the 
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hope  of  escaping'  from  the  recurrence  of  such 
appeals  as  she  had  heard  that  morning. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  friends  embarked 
on  board  the  fleet  which  had  cast  anchor  in 
the  little  bay  of  Ischia  ;  and  on  the  following 
morning  that  most  lovely  of  European 
mountains  was  no  longer  seen  to  uplift  its 
lofty  pinnacle  against  the  fair  sky  of  Naples. 

The  recal  of  the  victorious  fleet  to  Rome 
had,  indeed,  been  occasioned  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  truce  which  the  Pope  had  granted 
to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples.  It  is  true  that  his 
gallies  had  opened  the  campaign  by  brilliant 
successes  ;  but  Clement  still  laboured  under 
the  difliculties  of  an  exhausted  treasury ;  the 
backwardness  of  his  allies,  Francis  and  Henry 
of  England ;  and  the  treachery  and  cowardice 
of  the  leader  of  the  Italian  confederates,  the 
Duke  of  Urbino.  The  pillaging  army  of  de 
Bourbon  had  already  totally  exhausted  the 
Milanese  territory,  the  excessive  wretchedness 
of  whose  inhabitants  we  attempted  to  describe 
in  a  former  chapter  of  this  volume :  and  the 
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Pontiflf  justly  feared  lest  their  commander 
should  lead  them,  from  this  ruined  territory, 
into  the  rich  and  plenteous  domains  either  of 
Florence  or  of  the  Church.  The  Duke  of 
Urbino,  at  the  head  of  a  superior  army, 
might  easily  have  removed  all  cause  of  alarm ; 
but,  after  feigning"  sickness  as  an  excuse  for 
withdrawing  from  the  camp  at  the  most  criti- 
cal period,  this  wily  traitor  had  ordered  the 
bulk  of  his  forces  to  retire  towards  Venice, 
under  pretence  of  guarding  the  Republic  from 
the  incursions  of  de  Bourbon.  The  road  both 
to  Tuscany  and  to  Rome  was  thus  left  open 
to  the  latter :  the  ecclesiastical  troops  alone 
hung  upon  his  rear,  as  he  threatened  to  ad- 
vance now  upon  the  one,  now  upon  the  other 
point;  but  these,  deprived  of  the  Venetians, 
could  offer  no  resistance  to  his  designs, 
whatever  they  might  be. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  Clement, 
whose  constant  negociations  for  peace  had 
cooled  the  ardour  of  his  allies,  should,  when 
he  found  himself  thus  deserted  by  them,  have 
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listened  to  the  proposals  which  the  Viceroy 
made  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor.  We 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  record  that  it  was 
not  without  severe  internal  strug-^les  that  he 
finally  resolved  thus  to  abandon  his  confe- 
derates :  although  he  can  scarcely  be  blamed 
for  adopting-  the  only  course  which  their 
neglect  to  supply  the  stipulated  amount  of 
men  and  money  had  left  open  to  him.  It  is 
unnecessary  that  we  should  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  the  lengthened  truce  which  he 
now  concluded  with  the  Viceroy  :  the  only 
important  conditions  of  it  were  that  the 
Imperial  troops  under  de  Bourbon  should 
immediately  evacuate  the  territories  of  Rome 
and  of  Florence  ;  and  that  Clement  should 
restore  his  conquests  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  remove  the  ecclesiastical  censures 
which  had  been  incurred  by  the  Colonna 
family,  and  restore  his  CardinaPs  hat  to  the 
Cardinal  Pompeo. 

''This,"  said  Clement  to  some  of  his  private 
counsellors,  some   days   after   he  had    signed 
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the  agreement,  **this  is,  as  you  may  suppose, 
the  hardest  clause  of  all.  All  the  others  are 
equitable  enough  ;  for  if  our  troops  have 
the  better  of  it  in  Naples,  we  are  entirely  in 
de  Bourbon's  power  on  the  other  side,  owing 
to  the  treachery  and  cowardice  of  the  Duke 
of  Urbino." 

*'  Would  your  Holiness,"  said  one  of  his 
counsellors,  "  would  you  have  given  the  rank 
of  Cardinal  to  a  score  of  the  highest  bidders, 
you  might  have  collected  at  once  a  million 
of  ducats,  which  would  have  enabled  you  to 
drive  every  foe  from  Italy,  and  to  dictate 
your  own  conditions  of  peace/* 

"  And  we  should  have  brought  shame  and 
discredit  on  the  church  which  we  are  bound 
to  uphold  in  sanctification  ;'^  replied  Clement. 

*'^  You  might,  Holy  Father,  have  selected 
learned  and  decorous  individuals  who  would 
not  have  disgraced  the  rank  which  they  had 
purchased,"  rejoined  the  politic  counsellor. 
*'  Your  predecessors  have  not  scrupled  to 
raise  funds  by  such  means." 
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''  Nor,  occasionally,  by  worse, '^  answered 
the  Pontiff.  *'  And  what  have  been  the  con- 
sequences ?  Though  man  approved,  or  at 
least  was  silent,  religion  was  not  the  less 
outraged  ;  and  the  new  turmoils  and  doctrines 
in  Germany  are  but  the  natural  fruit  of  the 
abuses  and  scandals  of  the  church  and  her 
ministers.  No:  we  must  not  furnish  such 
just  cause  for  censure  to  the  general  council 
for  which  so  many  are  clamorous,  nor  such 
a  triumph  to  the  enemies  of  the  church. 
But  we  marvel  what  sudden  call  was  that 
which  took  the  Archbishop  of  Capua  from 
our  consultation/'  added  Clement.  "  He 
must  have  been  gone  more  than  half  an 
hour.'' 

The  person  of  whom  he  spoke  now  re- 
entered the  hall;  and,  to  the  no  small  sur- 
prise of  the  Pope  and  his  companions,  was 
followed  by  two  ladies  in  mourning  attire, 
and  by  a  knight  in  complete  armour.  All 
three  dropt  on  their  knees  at  the  feet  of  the 
Pontiff. 
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'*  Whom  have  we  here  !"  Clement  exclaimed 
in  surprise.  "Who  are  the  ladies  you  have 
brought  to  us,  Schomberg?"  he  added  in  a 
kind  tone,  as  he  signed  his  blessing  over  the 
new  comers. 

*'A  Colonna,  Holy  Father/'  said  one  of 
the  kneeling  figures.  The  Pope  turned  to 
one  of  his  counsellors  with  a  slight  gesture 
indicative  of  dislike.  "  Vittoria  Colonna,  the 
widow  of  Pescara,'^  continued  the  mourner : 
Clement  heaved  an  audible  sigh.  "  Yes, 
Holy  Father,'^  continued  the  widow,  rising ; 
"Vittoria  Colonna,  the  widow  of  Pescara, 
has  returned  to  Rome,  and  found  the  palace 
of  her  ancestors  desolate.  She  went  to  the 
halls  which  she  had  loved  in  her  infancy — 
they  were  ruined  and  desolate.^' 

"The  recent  outrage  of  your  family  has 
compelled  us  to  make  some  reprisals,"  in- 
terposed the  Pontiflf  timidly. 

"  I  blame  not  your  severities,  holy  father," 
replied  Vittoria.  "  The  outrage  of  my  kins- 
men has  arrayed  all  the  good  feeling  of  the 
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christian  world  ag-ainst  themselves.  But 
with  this  I,  a  woman,  a  widow,  have  noug^ht 
to  do.  I  found  the  house  of  my  ancestors 
despoiled,  and  I  said  let  us  demand  shelter 
of  the  despoiler." 

**  Surely,  surely  ; "  hastily  observed  the 
Pope  ;  "  you  have  but  to  state  your  wishes." 

*'  I  mig^ht  adduce  the  amnesty  your  holiness 
has  lately  signed  in  favour  of  my  kinsmen," 
resumed  Vittoria :  "  but  I  claim  not  under 
any  parchment  treaty.  1,  the  widow  of 
d'  Avalos,  the  daughter  of  Fabrizio  Colonna, 
have  returned  to  Rome,  and  found  my  home 
ruined  by  your  soldiery.  I  turn  me  to  your 
Holiness,  and  ask  for  lodging." 

''  With  pleasure,  lady,  shall  it  be  granted," 
said  Clement,  delighted  to  find  that  nothing 
more  impracticable  was  demanded  of  him. 
"  Torreno,  see  an  apartment  prepared  in- 
stantly for  the  Marchesa.  Believe  us,  fair 
lady,  that  we  regret  those  severities  which 
we  have  been  obliged  to  exercise  against  your 
kinsfolk  :— that  is  to  say,  that  we  should  have 
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regretted  them  bad  they  not  been  the  means 
of  bringing-  to  our  throne  one  whose  inspired 
compositions  had  already  made  us  her  debtor 
for    many  a  solaced    hour.     Be   the  Vatican 
palace  your  home,  lady,  so  long  as  you  will 
accept   our  hospitality  ;    and  sad  will   be  the 
day  when  you  forsake  it.     What !"  exclaimed 
the    Pope,    turning    suddenly    to    the    armed 
knight  who  had   accompanied   the  Marchesa, 
"  you  here  !  our  gallant  soldier  from  England ! 
As  usual,  in  the  post  of  honour  and  of  danger 
— for  both  danger   and    honour   must   be   in- 
curred in  attending  on  the  ladies  whom  thou 
dost    now    accompany.      However,   we   have 
heard  good  accounts  of  thy  doings  in  Naples 
and  will  bear  them  in  mind.     The  only  task 
to    which    we    have    now   to    challenge    thy 
gallantry  is  the  courtly  service  of  these  ladies. 
See   the   illustrious   Marchesa   accommodated 
with    all    that    may    conduce   to   her    solace. 
It  will   be    our   earliest   pleasure,   as  well   as 
duty,  noble  lady/'   he  continued,   turning   to 
to  the   widow,  "  to  make  personal  enquiries. 
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as   to   the  accomodation  which    the   Vatican 
has  been  able  to  aftbrd  you.'* 

Clement  had  spoken  in  a  hurried,  anxious, 
and  nervous  manner  :  he  now  turned  him 
aside,  as  with  a  self-gratulatory  motion,  that 
he  had  g-ot  through  a  troublesome  and  difficult 
appeal.  With  the  low  reverence  of  one  who 
accepts  from  a  sovereign  a  favour  which 
she  claimed  as  a  right,  and  which  could  not 
be  refused,  Vittoria  of  Pescara  and  her  friends 
retired  from  the  presence. 

She  found  that  a  suite  of  apartments  in 
the  immense  Vatican  palace  had  been  already 
placed  at  her  disposal :  and  there  the  course 
of  our  narrative  compels  us,  for  the  present, 
to  leave  her. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


RUMOURS. 


A  weary  time !  a  weary  time  ! 

How  glaz'd  each  weary  eye. 

When,  looking  westward,  I  beheld 

A  something  in  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck, 

And  then  it  seemed  a  mist ; 

It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 

A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist ! 

And  still  it  neared  and  neared. 

Coleridge. 


Charles  de  Lanoie,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  stood 
beside  the  chair  of  the  Pope.  His  manner 
was  courteous  and  courtly.  His  features 
expressed  the  self-satisfaction  of  one  who  had 
escaped  from  an  imminent  peril ;  and  who 
would    endeavour  to   persiiade  him  whom  he 
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addressed  to  be  equally  well  pleased  with  the 
forbearance  to  which  he  owed  his  own  safety. 
The  bearing  and  looks  of  Clement,  also, 
betokened  equal  internal  rejoicing.  He  ap- 
peared as  though  a  load  of  care  had  been 
removed  from  his  mind  ;  as  though  he  were 
now  free  to  cast  about  him  for  some  new 
source  of  excitement,  interest,  or  pleasure  ; 
and  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  more  immediate 
duties  of  his  dominions  and  of  his  office. 

**  Yes,^^  he  said,  continuing  the  conversation 
which  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time 
between  him  and  the  viceroy  ;  "  now  that  we 
have  signed  this  agreement,  we  trust  that  it 
may  lead  to  a  total  cessation  of  arms  on  all 
sides.  Your  Excellency  does  not  doubt  that 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  will  joyfully  adhere 
to  it?'' 

**  It  is  drawn  up.  Holy  Father,  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor,"  replied  de  Lanoie.  '*  The 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  as  the  Emperor's  Lieu- 
tenant General,  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
adopt  it." 
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"  So,  indeed,  it  would  seem,"  answered 
Clement.  '^  And  now  that  we  are  no  longer 
at  war,  we  may  tell  you  that  our  people  have 
intercepted  letters  addressed  by  the  Duke  to 
you,  in  which  he  ur^es  you  to  pray  us  to 
agree  to  such  conditions  of  peace  as  may 
save  his  army  from  destruction." 

**  Such  were,  I  know,  the  Duke's  senti- 
ments,'* said  de  Lanoie :  ^^  they  but  echoed 
those  of  my  sovereign,  the  Emperor/^ 

"  Well,  well,^'  observed  Clement,  in  an 
under  tone  ;  *'  we  must  persuade  the  Venetians 
to  accept  the  truce  also.  We  would,  our- 
selves, rather  pay  the  sum  in  which  we  have 
proposed  to  amerce  them  than  that  the  peace 
of  Christendom  should  be  longer  disturbed." 

''  If  they  stand  out,"  remarked  the  Viceroy 
with  a  bitter  smile,  *'  de  Bourbon's  army 
lacks  employment :  I  think  1  could  suggest 
to  him  a  scheme  which  should  place  Venice 
itself  in  his  power." 

*'  For  heaven's  sake,  no  ! "  exclaimed  Cle- 
ment,   anxiously.      ''  Go    now,   Count.      We 
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trust  to  your  exertions  to  induce  de  Bourbon 
to  respect  our  agreement." 

"  Doubt  not  his  eagerness  to  do  so,  holy 
father,"  the  viceroy  answered. 

De  Lanoie  soon  after  took  his  leave,  and 
retired  well  pleased  that  he  had  rescued  his 
kingdom  of  Naples  from  the  imminent  danger 
in  which  it  had  been  placed. 

''And  now/'  exclaimed  Clement  to  his 
counsellors  so  soon  as  the  viceroy  had  de- 
parted, "  now  let  us  prove  to  the*  world  that 
we  intend  to  act  up  to  the  agreement  which 
we  have  signed.  We  have  already  withdrawn 
our  victorious  troops  from  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  have  recalled  those  forces  which 
were  with  the  army  of  the  confederates  in  the 
Milanese.  Disband  we  now  the  troops  which 
the  late  tumults  of  the  Colonnas  have  com- 
pelled us  to  assemble  about  Rome.'^ 

Giberto,  Schomberg,  all  exclaimed  against 
this  resolution  so  suddenly  announced :  all 
represented  that  no  faith  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
Emperor,  nor  in  the  forbearance  and  respect 
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of  his  lieutenant,  de  Bourbon.  For  once  in  his 
life,  Clement  was  resolute :  nay,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  characters  that  are  generally  unde- 
cided, he  was  obstinate.  He  replied  to  all 
arguments  by  asserting-  his  wish  to  act  up  to 
his  apostolic  character  by  withdrawing  from 
the  strife  that  might  take  place  around  him  ; 
and  his  anxious  desire  to  ease  his  exhausted 
treasury,  upon  which  his  allies  had  thrown 
nearly  the  whole  burthen  of  the  war.  In  vain 
did  his  counsellors  urge  that  he  was  no  less  a 
temporal  sovereign  than  an  ecclesiastical  one; 
and  that  it  was  necessary  that,  for  the  protec- 
tion only  of  his  own  states,  he  should  main- 
tain an  army  proportionate  to  their  extent, 
and  to  the  powers  which  encompassed  them. 
Clement  was  resolved  :  and  all  the  troops  in 
Rome  and  its  vicinity,  excepting  about  two 
thousand  of  the  Black  Bands,  before  men- 
tioned, were  immediately  disbanded. 

Need  we  say  that  the  troop  commanded  by 
Warren   de   AVhittingham   was   amongst    the 
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very  few  retained  for  the   protection   of  the 
Roman  states  ? 

Many  days  had  not,  however,  elapsed  ere 
Clement  began  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
resolution  which  had  thus  induced  him  to 
place  his  territories  and  capital  defenceless 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  army. 
Rumours  came  thick  and  three-fold  to  Rome 
that,  so  far  from  agreeing"  to  the  truce  which 
had  just  been  published  in  his  name,  de  Bour- 
bon was  still  pushing  his  army  forwards  in 
the  direction  of  Rome  and  Florence.  Many 
of  those  hungry  Germans  who  had  been  lately 
led  into  Italy  by  the  Count  of  Fronsberg  with 
the  sole  hope  of  enriching  themselves  by  plun- 
der, had  rebelled  against  their  commanders  to 
obtain  that  pay  which  had  been  so  long  pro- 
mised to  them,  and  of  which  they  had,  as  yet, 
only  received  one  ducat.  The  country,  in 
which  they  had  hitherto  lived  at  free  quarters, 
being  completely  stripped,  there  was  no  other 
way  of  appeasing  or  maintaining  them  than 
by  permitting  them  to   invade   the   adjoining 
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territory.  The  ecclesiastical  states  began 
thus  to  feel  the  presence  of  those  lawless 
bands  which  had  so  utterly  exhausted  the 
Milanese. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  had  at- 
tempted by  every  means  to  raise  funds  with 
which  to  pay  his  mutinous  soldiery.  Amongst 
other  expedients  he  had,  for  a  large  sum  of 
money,  released  the  old  chancellor,  Morone, 
who  having  been  condemned  to  death  for  his 
conspiracy  with  Pescara,  had  been  confined 
ever  since   in   the   fortress   of  Pizzighettone. 

No  sooner  had  this  wily  intriguer  been 
set  at  liberty,  than  he  began  to  exhibit  those 
talents  which  had  made  him  so  remark- 
able throughout  life.  From  the  prisoner,  he 
quickly  became  the  adviser,  of  de  Bourbon  ; 
with  whom  he  had  so  ingratiated  himself  as  to 
be  called  to  share  in  all  his  most  confidential 
counsels.  To  the  suggestion  of  this  embodied 
perfection  of  the  spirit  of  intrigue  may  be 
attributed  much  of  the  Duke's  future  conduct. 
Eager  to  free  his  own  country,  the  Milanese, 
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from  the  rapacity  of  the  soldiery,  Morone 
constantly  urged  de  Bourbon  to  push  for- 
ward, and  to  allow  them  to  batten  upon  some 
un wasted  territory. 

Such  were  the  rumours  which,  speedily 
carried  to  Rome,  preyed  upon  and  distracted 
the  mind  of  the  Pontiff.  His  own  territories 
and  those  of  Tuscany  were  now  defenceless. 
The  people  of  Florence  were  jealous  of  the 
dominion  of  his  family ;  and  would  rise  in 
favour  of  any  invader  who  would  promise  to 
restore  their  ancient  liberties.  The  King-  of 
France  gave  him  fair  words.  The  Venetians 
and  their  general  deserted  and  betrayed 
him.  And  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  with  some 
thirty  thousand  hungry,  desperate,  marauding, 
mutinous  troops,  was  advancing,  day  by 
day,  towards  his  two  capitals  and  cruelly 
wasting  the  countries  which  he  gradually 
occupied. 

"  Is  the  truce  which  we  have  concluded 
to  be  of  no  other  effect,"  he  cried,  "  than  to 
deliver  us  unarmed  to  the  despoiler?    Have 
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we  foreg-oue  our  conquests  in  Naples,  have 
we  recalled  our  troops  in  Lombardy,  have  we 
disbanded  our  Roman  guards,  have  we  dis- 
pleased our  allies — have  we  done  all  this  for 
the  sake  of  peace  ;  and  shall  we  be  further 
removed  from  peace  than  ever?  Great  God  ! 
what  will  become  of  our  poor  subjects  ?  What 
will  become  of  Rome,  or  Florence,  if  de 
Bourbon's  barbarous  Lutheran  Germans  and 
lawless  Spaniards  continue  their  march  ? 
Send  to  de  Lanoie/'  he  continued  in  almost 
frantic  tones ;  "  urge  him  to  depart  from 
Rome  instantly  :  to  seek  the  camp  of  de 
Bourbon :  to  entreat,  to  compel,  him  to  ac- 
cept the  truce  which  he  has  signed  in  the 
name  of  their  common  master.  His  word, 
his  honour,  is  pledged  to  its  acceptance.  Let 
him  at  once  depart,  and  check  the  advance  of 
these  unruly,  these  famished,  soldiers.  Oh 
my  poor  Florence !  cherished  home  of  my 
family,  shall  these  coarse  barbarians  rule 
within  your  stately  walls  ?  Shall  they  riot  on 
the  embowered  banks  of  the  lovely  Arno  or 
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the  classic  heights  of  Fiesole!  Florence,  the 
home  of  my  birth — Rome,  the  seat  of  Empire, 
the  seat  of  the  Apostles : — must  one  or  other 
of    ye    fall    a    prey   to    this   wild    rapacious 

horde?  One  or  other?— which  must  it  be? 

no,  no  !  Great  heaven  defend  them  both,  and 
defend  thy  servant.  Send  off  instantly,^'  he 
continued,  *^to  that  rascally  Duke  of  Urbiiio  : 
we  know  that  his  pretended  illness  has  long 
left  him :  tell  him  that  our  patience  has 
bounds ;  and  that  we  may  be  tempted  to 
follow  the  example  of  our  cousin  Leo,  and 
dispossess  him  of  his  principality.  But  no, 
no,^'  he  added  checking  himself  and  recalling 
his  secretary  :  **  tell  him  not  anything  that 
may  exasperate  his  evil  intentions.  Had 
we  not  better  attempt  again  to  collect  our 
disbanded  troops,  Giberto?  But  no;  no;  it 
is  now  too  late,  and  we  must  not  appear  to 
doubt  of  de  Bourbon's  honest  intentions.  It 
is  impossible,  Schomberg,  that  your  friend, 
the  Emperor,  can  intend  to  act  treacherously 
by  us  in   this  matter  !    Send   off  the  Viceroy 
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instantly  to  compel  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  to 
adhere  to  the  truce.*' 

Thus   anxious  and   contradictory  were   the 
counsels     of    the     terrified     and    vacillating: 
Pontifi'.     An  envoy  arriving-,  about  the  same 
time,    from    de   Bourbon,    and    assuring*    him 
that    the   Duke    was    most   anxious   for    the 
establishment    of     a    permanent    peace   and 
would  do  nothing  which  could  delay  its  con- 
clusion— confirmed  him  in  his  determination 
to  trust  rather  to  his  hopes  than  to  his  fears  ; 
and  to  the  influence  of  de  Lanoie,  who  had 
left    Rome  in    order   to   induce  the   Duke    of 
Bourbon   at  once  to  ratify  the  conditions  of 
peace,  and   to  lead  back  his   army  from  the 
Florentine     territories     which     he     had     now 
invaded. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


DE     BOURBON'S     ADVANCE. 

With  Spain  for  the  vanguard 

Our  varied  host  comes  ; 
And  next  to  the  Spaniard . 

Beat  Germany's  drums : 
And  Italy's  lances 

Are  couched  at  their  mother  ; 
But  our  leader  from  France  is, 

Who  warred  with  his  brother. 

Byron. 

Our  scene  shifts  itself  to  a  little  village  in 
the  hills  a  few  miles  from  Bologna.  Its  inha- 
bitants are  flying  in  every  direction  from  the 
licentious  soldiery  who  occupy  it;  but  they 
have  scarcely  congratulated  themselves  upon 
having  escaped  from  the  hands  of  one  body  of 
troopers,  ere  they  fall  into  those  of  other 
marauding  parties  who  roam   about   through 
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the  neighbouring-  villages,  and  have  taken 
possession  of  every  habitation,  of  every  shed. 
Women  shriek  as  they  succomb  to  the  brutal 
force  of  the  soldiery ;  men  swear,  resist,  and 
are  slain  ;  cattle  bellow,  as  they  are  hurried 
by  the  different  foraging  parties  far  from  their 
accustomed  fields  ;  flames  rise  ui3  from  many 
a  dwelling-house,  round  which  the  troopers 
dance  and  sing  while  they  warm  themselves  at 
the  blaze  of  the  crumbling  homestead  ;  snow 
falls  fast  from  the  stormy  sky  and  encreases 
the  horror,  the  discomfort,  and  the  wretched- 
ness of  this  miserable  scene. 

*^A  truce  to  all  this  foolery,  my  masters," 
cried  a  German  soldier,  suddenly  breaking  in 
upon  the  mirth  of  his  comrades,  who,  with 
songs  and  rough  jests,  were  warming  them- 
selves at  the  flames  of  a  house  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  while  a  huge  oxen, 
unflayed  and  only  half  dis-emboweled.  lay 
broiling  in  the  embers  of  the  roof  which  had 
lately  fallen  in, — *^  a  truce,  my  masters,  to  all 
this  foolery  ;  and  answer  me,  some  of  ye,  how 

VOL.    III.  I 
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long  are  we  to  be  deceived  and  mocked  in  this 
manner?  How  long-  is  de  Bourbon  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  us  idle  here  ?  was  it  for  this 
that  we  left  the  Milanese  at  his  bidding?^' 

'^  We  had  helped  ourselves  pretty  well,  to 
all  that  it  contained  and  that  was  worth  the 
taking ;"  answered  another  soldier,  twisting 
his  moustaches  with  a  self-satisfied  air. 

*'  Gott  in  himmel !  but  that's  true," 
answered  another :  ''  we  need  not  envy  the 
beggarly  Milanese,  either  the  goods  or  the 
wives  we  have  left  them.     Ha,  ha,  ha  \" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  well  said,  Gustaflf  V'  cried 
several  voices. 

*'  Well  said,  indeed,*'  repeated  the  first 
speaker  fiercely.  *'  But  I  ask  whether  we 
were  not  induced  to  change  our  quarters  by 
the  promise  that  our  arrears  would  be  paid  to 
us,  or  that  some  good  town  would  be  placed 
at  our  disposal  ?  Instead  of  this,  we  lay 
nearly  a  month  about  Piacenza,  without 
really  trying  to  get  in  ;  and  here  have  we 
been   for  the  last  week  summoning  this  old 
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town  of  Bologna,  which  has  too  much  wit  to 
open  its  gates  to  such  as  we." 

''  What's  to  be  done,  comrade  V  asked  three 
or  four  of  the  most  daring-looking  of  the 
party,  coming  forwards. 

"  What !  why,  Tod  und  Teufel  !  let  us  go 
at  once  to  the  Duke  and  demand  payment  of 
our  arrears !" 

''  To  the  Duke  !  to  the  Duke  !"'  cried  several 
voices.  ^*  I  have  been  in  Italy  two  years,  and 
have  only  received  five  ducats,'^  cried  one. 
"  I  have  been  with  de  Bourbon  for  the  last  six 
months,  and  have  had  nothing  to  live  upon 
but  what  came  to  hand,''  cried  another. 

"  We  have  all  fared  much  alike,  comrades,'' 
interposed  the  first  speaker  :  *^  but  now  I  call 
on  ye  all  to  follow  me,  and  to  demand  our 
arrears." 

The  whole  party  rushed  at  once  from  the 
burning  embers  on  which  they  had  commenced 
their  cookery;  and,  loudly  vociferating  *' Our 
arrears  !  our  arrears  1  our  pay  !  to  the  Duke, 
to  de  Bourbon  !"  passed  through  the  disorderly 
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encampment,  thousands  from  which  rose  and 
joined  the  mutineers,  and  pressed  madly 
'brvvards  to  the  hut  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  had  established  his  quarters. 

De  Bourbon  heard  the  tumult ;  and,  knowing 
the  temper  of  his  lawless  followers,  fled  pre- 
cipitately from  the  cabin,  and  betook  himself 
to  a  body  of  Spanish  Infantry,  which  had  not 
mutinied  for  the  same  cause  for  the  last  ten 
days.  One  unfortunate  gentleman,  who  at- 
tempted to  argue  with  the  advancing  Germans, 
was  instantly  cut  down  on  the  threshold  of 
the  prince's  dwelling.  In  broke  the  soldiers 
over  his  dead  body  :  and,  as  the  object  of  their 
search  had  escaped,  they  contented  themselves 
with  rifling  whatever  little  property  his  lodg- 
ing contained  ;  and  then  again  rushed  forth 
to  excite  new  disorders  in  the  encampment. 

Next  morning,  before  any  new  tumult 
had  arisen,  de  Bourbon  called  his  men  to- 
gether. 

'^  So,  your  want  your  pay,  my  fine  fellows!" 
he  said  ;  ''  and  you  want   to  be  up  and  to  be 
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doin^.     Bravo!  bravo!   such  are  the  hearts  I 
love  to  lead  !     I  have  got  some  money  for  ye.^' 

"Bourbon  for  ever! — Long  live  the  brave 
rebel  1"  shouted  a  thousand  voices. 

"  Thank  ye,  my  friends/'  resumed  the 
Prince.  *'  I  have,  with  some  difliculty,  pro- 
cured from  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  enough  to 
give  you  all  a  small  advance.  What  say  ye  ? 
Will  one  ducat  a-piece  be  better  than  no- 
thing?" 

Murmurs  uprose  in  the  dissatisfied  audi- 
ence. 

"Nay,  my  men,  you  know  that  I  am  as 
poor  as  yourselves.  I  cannot  make  money  , 
but  I  will  lead  you  where  it  is  already  made 
to  hand.     We  must  forwards  in  two  hours.'* 

*'  To  Florence  !  To  Florence  r  cried  a 
hundred  voices. 

"No,  to  Rome!  To  Rome!  Down  with 
the  Papists  !  Down  with  Antichrist!  Luther 
for  ever !''  shouted  an  equal  number  of  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  heroes. 

"  Time  will  show,  my  brave    fellows,^'   an- 
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swered  the  Duke.  '^  And  we  are  fortunately 
not  encumbered  by  too  much  bag-g-age.  I  had 
but  a  couple  of  doublets  myself;  and  some 
kind  friends,  who  feared  lest  the  weight  of 
them  should  impede  our  march,  eased  me  of 
one  of  them  yesterday. 

"  Hurrah  !  The  Bourbon  for  ever!  '^  cried 
a  thousand  voices,  joining;  in  a  loud  chorus  of 
hearty  laughter. 

'^  Bravo,  my  friends,'^  shouted  the  Prince; 
*'  let  us  hear  no  more  of  complaints,  no  more  of 
mutiny  ;  be  hearty  and  obedient,  and  de  Bour- 
bon will  take  care  that  ye  want  not,  so  long 
as  Italy  possesses  anything  that  ye  may  wish 
for.  Now  then,  one  more  cheer,  friends  ;  and 
then  get  up  a  song,  while  we  prepare  for  our 
march.  These  be,  methinks,  the  favourite 
tune  and  the  words.^' 

And,  while  the  hills  re-echoed  the  shouts 
and  cheers  of  his  followers,  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon trolled  forth  the  following  lines,  in  sing- 
ing which  thousands  and  thousands  joined  : — 
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Sing,  reiters  of  Teuchland,  sing,  gunners  of  Spain, 
And  pikemen  of  Switzerland  join  in  our  strain — 
Hurra  for  de  Bourbon,  free  quarters,  and  wine ! 
Hurra  for  the  etores  of  hall,  cellar,  or  shrine  ! 

Sing,  Frenchmen,  compelled  with  de  Bourbon  to  roam  ; 
Sing,  Italy's  sons,  who  will  sell  us  your  home  ; 
The  world  shall  be  his  who  will  venture  to  take — 
Then  who  would  not  gamble  that  looks  at  the  stake  ? 

Whatever  be  our  country,  our  faith,  or  our  name, 
Brave  Bourbon's  our  leader,  and  leads  us  to  fame. 
Hurra  for  de  Bourbon,  and  Orange,  and  all — 
Together  we'll  rise,  or  together  we'll  fall ! 

The  Bourbon,  like  us,  has  nor  country,  nor  home. 
Nor  coin  in  his  pouch — but  he  leads  us  to  Rome — 
To  Rome,  where  de  Fronsberg  will  hangup  the  Pope — * 
Then  hurra,  boys,  hurra  !  hunger  battens  on  hope. 


To  such  arts,  to  such  entreaties,  to  such 
cajolery  was  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  obliged  to 
descend,  in  order  to  maintain  some  show  of 
authority  over  his  disorderly  soldiery.  And 
wonderful  indeed  were  the  fatigues  and  hard- 
ships which  this  great  army  of  beggars,  rob- 
bers, murderers,  and  incendiaries,  collected 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  differing  from  each 

*  Such  was  the  Count  de  Fronsberg's  threat. 
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other  in  manners,  habits,  language,  and 
religion,  had  undergone  since  their  de- 
parture from  Lombard y,  and  still  braved  in 
their  strug-gles  forwards.  Without  baggage, 
without  magazines,  without  artillery,  without 
money,  they  had,  in  the  depth  of  a  most 
severe  winter,  began  a  march — they  knew  not 
whither.  They  knew  not,  and  they  cared  not, 
against  whom  they  might  be  led.  They  only 
knew  that  heavy  arrears  of  pay  were  due  to 
them,  which  neither  the  Emperor  nor  his 
generals  had  the  means  of  making.  They 
only  knew  that  they  had  utterly  drained  the 
country  on  which  they  had  so  long  battened ; 
that  starvation,  and  a  desperate  population, 
hemmed  them  in ;  that  wealthy  towns,  and 
untouched  provinces,  lay  before  them  ;  and 
that  they  had  confidence  in  their  commander, 
— when  he  acted  according  to  their  own 
wishes. 

The  rage,  the  tumultuary  rising  of  this 
fearful  body  of  men,  may,  therefore,  be  ima- 
gined,   when,    a    few    days  after  leaving  the 
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encampment  we  have  described,  as  they  were 
wearily  plodding  their  way,  amidst  torrents 
of  rain  and  snow-drift,  up  the  wooded  Appe- 
nine,  a  messenger  arrived  from  de  Lanoic 
announcing  that  he  had  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  Pope,  in  the  name  of  their  common 
master. 

"What,"  cried  the  Prince,  ''a  truce!  and 
only  sixty  thousand  ducats  to  be  forthcoming 
with  which  I  am  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  ray 
thirty  thousand  hungry  troops!  See  how 
they  will  receive  the  news.  My  friends,"  he 
continued,  addressing  his  men,  *^  this  worthy 
gentleman  is  come  to  announce  to  us  that  a 
truce  has  been  concluded  between  us  and 
the  states  of  Rome  and  Florence.  Will  ye 
not  rejoice  with  me  that  there  is  no  further 
call  for  us  to  pass  forwards?  His  Holiness 
is  to  send  us  sixty  thousand  ducats  1  that 
will  be  just  two  ducats  a-piece  for  each  of 
ye,  to  carry  ye  back  to  France,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland.'^ 

"  Down  with  the  Pope  !  down  with  Rome  ! 

I    5 
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forwards,  forwards  \"  shouted  the  nearest 
troop,  which  was  alone  able  to  hear  their 
general's  very  conciliating  address.  *^  Death 
to  whoever  speaks  one  word  of  peace  !" 

The  nearest  divisions  rushed  together  tu- 
multuously :  and,  despite  of  all  decorum,  of 
which,  in  truth,  none  had,  for  a  long  while, 
existed  in  the  army,  pressed  angrily  upon  the 
Duke  and  the  envoy. 

"  You  had  best,  fair  Sir,^^  said  de  Bourbon 
to  the  latter,  "  you  had  best  set  spurs 
to  your  horse  and  save  your  life,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  tell  these  peace-makers  what 
my  people  think  of  their  performance.'^ 

The  messenger  was  but  too  glad  to  act 
upon  the  hint  thus  conveyed  :  he  turned  the 
head  of  his  beast  and  gallopped  precipitately 
up  the  hill  which  he  had  descended  ;  followed 
by  the  curses,  jeers,  and  hootings  of  thou- 
sands. 

"  But  will  you  betray  us,  sacre  !"  angrily 
asked  a  number  of  those  whom  this  mention 
of  peace  had  thus   tumuituously  brought  to- 
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gether.  "  Will  you  conclude  any  truce  by 
which  we  shall  be  sacrificed  V 

"  Madre  de  Dios !"  shouted  a  spokesman  of 
the  Spanish  rioters,  "have  we  laboured  all  this 
way  through  snow  and  storm  for  nothing*  ?" 

"  Tousand  sapprements  !"  cried  a  German 
orator,  turning  to  his  fellows,  ''  shall  we  per- 
mit all  these  dealings  about  peace  ?  Pay  us 
our  arrears,  General,  at  once  :  Verflucter  !'* 

"  Maledetto  diavolo  \"  exclaimed  an  Italian, 
"  where  are  you  leading  us  to,  Monsignore  ? 
Here  have  we  been  wandering  in  these  moun- 
tains since  day -break,  without  even  a  flask 
of  wine,  or  a  morsel  of  bread  to  break  our 
fast  on." 

*^  Courage  !  courage  1  my  men  ;"  retorted 
the  Prince.  ^*  I  fare,  you  know,  no  better 
than  yourselves.  Come  along,  come  along 
bravely.  Here,  thou  grumbling  dog,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  Italian,  "  get  upon  my  horse 
and  give  me  thy  harquebus.  Now,  my  brave 
fellows,"  he  cried,  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  file,  "  let  us  on  to  glory  and  plenty. 
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We  will  work,  and  toil,  and  fast,  and  feast, 
and  triumph  together/' 

"  Hurra  for  Bourbon  !  Bourbon  for  ever  V' 
shouted  the  easily  persuaded  multitude ;  and 
ag^ain  broke  forth  in  a  loud  camp  ballad  in 
his  praise : — 

Without  country  or  land, 
But  with  musquet  in  hand, 
See  the  brave  Bourbon  march  at  the  head  of  his  band  ! 

He  has  fled  from  his  country,  has  captured  his  king. 
But  to  triumph  the  Bourbon  his  fellows  will  bring — 
Then  shout  till  the  welkin  and  Appenine  ring  ! 

**  Bravely  sung- !"  cried  the  Prince  ;  **  and 
see  how  speedily  good  resolution  and  good 
order  are  rewarded  !  See  ;  there  is  a  large 
village  in  the  valley  below.  On,  on,  my^men, 
and  see  what  it  contains!  Why  should  de 
Bourbon's  friends  hunger  when  food  is  to  be 
obtained  ?  Forwards  ;  and  help  yourselves  to 
a  foretaste  of  that  which  we  have  in  store 
for  you — 

— to  triumphs  the  Bourbon  his  followers  will  bring." 

"The  Bourbon   for  ever!"    again   shouted 
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the  men,  rushiog-  forwards  tumultuously  : 
while,  in  order  to  excite  their  not  very  dor- 
mant passions,  they  yelled  forth  snatches  of 
another  favourite  ballad  : 


On,  comrades,  on  !  Rally  all  and  obey  : 

Pillage  is  discipline,  plunder  is  pay. 

Who  would  'gainst  orders  and  duty  rebel  ? — 

Duty,  booty  and  discipline,  tally  so  well ! 

On,  comrades,  on  !  Crowd  the  Bourbon  around  ; 

Love,  liberty,  wealth,  'neath  his  banner  are  found. 

On,  comrades,  on  !  the  Duke's  farmers  are  we, 
Yonder  village,  ha  !  ha  !  waits  our  wild  husbandry. 
Look  out  where  it  peacefully  sleeps  in  the  shade — 
On,  on,  and  awaken  boor,  matron  and  maid. 
On,  comrades,  on  !     Crowd  the  Bourbon  around  ; 
Love,  liberty,  wealth,  'neath  his  banner  are  found. 


It  is  needless  to  describe  the  desolation  that 
burst  upon  the  devoted  hamlet.  It  was  well 
typified  in  the  cruel  lines  which  the  ruiBan 
army  trolled  forth  as  it  rushed  down  into 
the  peaceful  valley.  By  such  means^  by 
placing  every  village  and  town  which  he 
could  obtain  possession  of  at  the  disposal  of 
his  troops,  did  de  Bourbon  endeavour  to 
preserve     some     comparative     subordination 
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amongst  them.  Places  of  greater  strength, 
he  was  unable  to  master :  for  the  only  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  he  had  possessed 
when  he  set  off  from  Milan,  had  been  left 
by  the  way  lest  they  should  encumber  the 
rapidity  of  his  march. 

While  his  amiable  followers  were  engaged 
on  the  village,  the  Prince  retired  to  indite  a 
letter  to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  who  had 
arrived  at  Florence  and  had  written  to  him 
from  that  town  to  appoint  a  place  at  which 
he  might  meet  him  and  urge  him  to  accede 
to  the  truce.  The  Duke  expressed  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  enter  into  his  views,  and  declared 
that  he  would  wait  for  him  in  his  present 
quarters.  Scarcely  was  the  letter  concluded, 
when  a  mob  of  country-people,  driven  to 
frenzy  by  the  injuries  which  they  had  just 
seen  inflicted  upon  their  property  and  their 
families,  rushed  tumultuously  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  house  in  which  the  Prince  was 
writing.  Armed  with  swords,  scythes,  reap- 
hooks  and  pitch-forks,  they  assailed  the  door 
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of  the  farm  house  which  the  few  followers 
who  were  with  de  Bourbon  had  scarcely  time 
to  close.  Luckily  for  the  Prince,  his  horse 
stood  ready  caparisoned  in  a  hovel  at  the 
back  of  the  dwelling* ;  and,  casting  himself 
upon  it,  he  was  able,  with  difficulty,  to  cut 
his  way  through  the  raging-  peasantry.  The 
few  attendants  who  had  endeavored  to  defend 
the  hut,  were  massacred  without  mercy  by 
the  infuriated  mob. 

Collecting-  his  men  on  the  day  after  he  had 
despatched  the  letter  in  which  he  had  pro- 
mised to  await  the  Viceroy  where  he  then  was, 
he  hastily  marched  forwards  ;  and,  coming 
unawares  upon  the  few  allied  troops  who 
attempted  to  defend  the  passes  of  the  Ap- 
penines,  he  forced  his  way  through  them  :  and 
then,  by  a  sudden  and  lengthened  march,  was 
enabled  to  descend  into  the  plains  of  Tuscany 
beyond.  The  rain  had  fallen  in  torrents : 
never  had  even  this  adventurous  army  con- 
tended with  greater  difficulties  :  but  de  Bour- 
bon still  animated  them  by  his  presence ;  his 
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example  ;  the  hardihood  with  which  he 
marched  along"  on  foot  amongst  them ;  and 
the  raillery  with  which  he  imagined  how  the 
Viceroy  would  come  to  council  at  his  old 
quarters  and  would  find  how  important  a 
march  he  had  stolen  upon  him. 

It  had  still  remained  a  matter  of  doubt  tb 
the  allies  whether  Florence  or  Rome  was  to 
be  the  real  object  of  de  Bourbon's  march. 
The  continued  severity  of  the  season  had  led 
most  people  to  consider  it  utterly  impossible 
that  he  should  attempt  to  press  on  beyond 
Tuscany  ;  and  Florence  had  been,  therefore, 
fortified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  any 
attack  upon  it  by  a  rabble  army  which  pos- 
sessed not  a  single  piece  of  artillery,  totally 
hopeless.  Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  allowed  his  troops  to  rest  a 
few  days  at  free  quarters  in  the  rich  plains  of 
Tuscany  ;  and  then  again  suddenly  collecting 
them  together,  set  ofi,  by  forced  marches,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Eternal  City. 

Oh,   how    the    plundering    horde   made   the 
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wooded  hills  of  Etruria  re-echo  their  mad  joy 
on  hearing  this  final  determination  of  their 
leader  ! — 


The  Bourbon,  like  us,  has  nor  country  nor  home. 
Nor  coin  in  his  pouch — but  he  leads  us  to  Rome. 
To  Rome,  where  de  Fronsberg  will  hang  up  the  Pope 
Then  hurra,  boys,  hurra  !     Hunger  battens  on  hope ! 
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What  is  it  that  you  would  require  of  me  ? 
If  it  be  aught  towards  the  general  good, 
Set  honour  in  one  eye  and  death  in  the  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently  : 
For  let  the  gods  so  speed  me  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Shakspeare. 


Amd  now  it  was  known  in  Rome  that  de  Bour- 
bon, unable  to  make  any  impression  upon  the 
city  of  Florence,  had  turned^all  his  thoughts  to 
an  attack  upon  the  Eternal  City  :  and  now  it 
was  known  that,  disregarding-  the  inclemency 
of  the  season  and  the  unprovided  state  of 
his  army,  the  Duke  was  really  about  to  hazard 
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a  forced  march  from  Tuscany  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber:  that  he  had  disowned  the  truce 
made  in  the  name  of  his  master,  the  Emperor, 
and  that  he  openly  and  boldly  encouraged  his 
soldiers  to  brave  the  fatigues  of  a  lengthened 
expedition  by  holding-  out  to  their  imagina- 
tions the  countless  spoils  of  the  spiritual 
mistress  of  the  world.  But  no  sooner  was  he 
assured  of  the  intentions  of  the  royal  rebel, 
than  a  wonderful  change  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  supreme  Pontiff.  Instead  of  timidly 
wavering  between  opposite  counsels,  and 
endeavouring  to  make  war  and  negociate 
peace  at  one  and  the  same  time,  Clement 
aroused  himself  to  a  sense  of  his  situation 
and  prepared  manfully  to  meet  the  dangers 
which  threatened  him.  His  only  mistake  was 
in  passing  from  an  excess  of  timidity  to 
an  extreme  of  boldness ;  and  rashly  des- 
pising the  disorganization,  the  distresses, 
and  the  unprovided  state  of  the  threatening 
army. 
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His  first  attempt,  however,  was  directed 
towards  recovering  the  confidence  of  his  col- 
leagues, which  he  had  somewhat  forfeited  by 
his  fruitless  endeavours  to  establish  the  pro- 
posed truce.  His  treaty  had  been  spurned  by 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon ;  and  he  now,  therefore, 
wisely  endeavoured  to  connect  himself  more 
closely  again  w^ith  his  former  confederates. 
New  terms  of  alliance,  defensive  and  offen- 
sive, were  quickly  signed  between  him  and 
the  agents  of  the  King  of  France  and  of  the 
Venetians ;  and  although  these  were  not 
approved  of  by  the  principals  of  the  con- 
tracting envoys,  yet  did  they  serve  to  re-unite 
the  ancient  bands  of  sympathy  and  the  sen- 
timent of  common  interest. 

The  endeavours  of  the  Pope  were  next 
drawn  towards  the  means  of  fortifying  his 
capital  and  arming  its  citizens  for  its  defence. 
There  was  in  his  service  a  leader,  by  name 
Renzo  da  Ceri.  This  man  was  much  esteemed 
amongst  the  Italian  captains,  and  had  raised 
himself  to  the  highest  favour  of  Francis  of 
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France,  by  the  sagacity  and  bravery  with 
which  he  had  baffled  the  attacks  which  the 
Imperialists  had  made,  three  years  before, 
on  the  town  of  Marseilles.  Clement  himself, 
indeed,  had  always  held  this  leader  in  slight 
estimation :  but  in  the  present  instance,  as 
if  led  on  by  fate,  he  disregarded  all  his  former 
predispositions  against  him,  and  committed 
to  him  the  whole  government  of  the  city  and 
the  conduct  of  those  steps  that  were  to  be 
taken  for  its  defence.  The  want  of  money 
was  another  difficulty  which  Clement  also 
attempted  to  remedy,  by  adopting  those 
measures  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  reso^ 
lutely  refused  to  countenance:  he  sold  the 
dignity  of  Cardinal  to  three  wealthy  aspirants, 
as  the  only  means  of  immediately  raising 
funds  for  the  protection  of  the  church.  But 
this  method,  ever  obnoxious  to  him  who 
adopted  it,  was  now  adopted  too  late  :  events 
were  so  hurried  forwards  that  the  new  dig- 
nitaries  had  not  time  to  pay  down  the  price 
of  their   advancement:  —  and  even  had   they 
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paid  it,  the  time  no  long-er  was  in  which  it 
mi^ht  have  been  employed  to  advantag-e. 

Meanwhile  the  Commander,  Renzo  da  Ceri, 
lost  no  time  in  repairing-  those  fortifications 
which,  from  the  long-  immunities  of  the  city^ 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin.  He  called 
in  all  the  few  troops,  all  the  scattered  bands, 
which  still  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
Pope :  he  enrolled  the  citizens,  apprentices, 
servants,  footmen  and  train-bearers  of  the 
Cardinals ;  and  succeeded  in  hastily  collect- 
ing- such  a  mob  that  he  loudly  boasted  that 
he  could  defy  all  the  army  of  de  Bourbon ; 
and  caused  Giberto  to  write  to  counter-order 
the  march  of  a  strong:  body  of  Florentine 
troops  which  were  hastening  up  from  Tuscany 
for  the  protection  of  the  city.  So  confident 
was  the  Commander  in  the  strength  of  his 
hastily  enrolled  garrison,  and  the  sufficiency 
of  the  slight  repairs  which  he  had  added  to 
the  walls  of  the  town,  that  he  would  not 
allow  the  bridges  to  be  broken  which  con- 
nected  the   city   with   the   suburb   of  Trans- 
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tevere,  which  would  be  first  attacked  ;  and 
he  prohibited  the  merchants  and  others,  who 
sought  to  depart  and  to  place  their  more 
valuable  goods  in  safety,  from  leaving"  the 
devoted  city. 

The  triumphant  mind  of  the  Commander 
Renzo  now  admitted  but  one  difficulty  :  he 
admitted  that  war  prospers  not  without  money  ; 
and  money  there  was  not  in  the  Roman 
treasury.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Call  a 
general  meeting"  of  the  more  wealthy  citizens, 
and  invite  them  to  advance  funds  for  the 
protection  of  themselves  and  their  homes. 

"  Friends,  Romans,  citizens,  noble  prelates, 
and  Barons,  the  enemy  is  on  your  territory. 
He  advances  to  the  gates  of  your  city.  By 
your  means,  must  his  aggression  be  repulsed, 
his  presumption  punished.  By  you,  must 
the  soul  of  war  be  provided.  By  your 
liberality,  must  your  homes  and  your  altars 
be  saved  from  pollution.  Shall  Rome,  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  first  by  arms  and  still 
by  religion,  shall  Rome  which,  for   the  last 
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six  hundred  years,  no  foe  has  dared  approach, 
fall  beneath  the  assault  of  an  excommuni- 
cated horde  of  robbers,  Lutherans,  Moors, 
and  false-hearted  Italians  ?  Forbid  it,  heaven ! 
forbid  it,  brave  and  patriotic  Romans  !  Sub- 
scribe each  one  of  you  according  to  your 
abilities ;  subscribe  liberally  for  the  defence 
of  your  lives  and  of  that  which  you  hold 
dearer  than  your  lives  V 

"  The  Bourbon  will  never  harm  us,"  mut- 
tered some  of  the  assembly.  ^*  We  are  known 
to  be  friends  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
Colonna.^^ 

*^The  assailants  will  never  be  able  to  get 
on  as  far  as  Rome/'  exclaimed  others  vaunt- 
ingly :  '*  see  how  the  rain  comes  down  in 
torrents  \" 

''  And  if  they  do,  surely  the  walls  are  strong 
enough  to  keep  them  out  until  the  army  of 
the  allies  come  up  to  our  relief." 

''  They  have  taken  all  my  servants  already 
to  serve  on  the  bastions;"  groaned  forth  a 
strong,  athletic  man  in    a  rich  doublet;   "I 
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think    I    have    given    enough    towards    the 


^'Aye  indeed,  Monsignorel  I  wish  it  were 
in  my  power,  however,  to  contribute  some- 
thing." 

This  public  appeal  to  the  patriotism  and 
purse-strings  of  the  Romans  having  proved 
unproductive,  a  domiciliary  visit  at  the  houses 
of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  was  imme- 
diately resolved  upon.  None,  surely,  would 
refuse  when  individually  and  personally 
applied  to. 

Three  self-sufficient,  important-looking  per- 
sonages, attended  by  a  clerk  who  carried  a 
roll  of  papers  and  an  ink-horn  at  his  girdle, 
daintily  picked  their  way  up  a  wide  dirt- 
covered  flight  of  marble  steps  in  one  of  the 
palaces  at  the  eastern  end  of  Rome.  They 
advanced  along  a  wide  gallery,  the  slabs  of 
which  looked  as  though  they  were  equally 
unfrequented  either  by  human  foot  or  by 
clean  water,  and  pulled  violently  at  the  iron 
bell -chain    which     dangled    beside    a    large 

VOL.    III.  K 
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door.  No  answer  was  returned  to  the  sum- 
mons. 

''  There  can  be  no  use  in  losing  our  time 
and  breaking  our  noses  against  this  dirty 
door,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  three  official 
personages.  *'  This  neglected  place  evidently 
belongs  to  some  poor  devil  who  has  not 
wherewith  to  keep  a  domestic,  much  less  to 
subscribe  towards  the  defence  of  the  town." 

'^  It  would,  indeed,  seem  so,''  answered  the 
gentleman  whom  he  addressed.  '*  However, 
the  name  is  down  on  our  list,  and  we  may  as 
well  ask,  seeing  that  we  have  waded  through 
filth  thus  far.  Let  us  see,"  he  continued, 
referring  to  a  scroll  he  held  in  his  hand — "  let 
us  see,  what  is  the  name  of  the  very  dirty 
inhabitant  of  this  overgrown  house?  Don — 
Don  —  oh,  here  it  is,  Don  Domenico  de* 
Massimi." 

"  If  it  please  your  excellency,"  observed 
the  clerk,  in  a  submissive  tone ;  "  I  think  the 
bell  is  broken,  and  did  not  ring ;  but  the  door 
appears  to  me  to  be  on  the  latch." 
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^*  Hola,  di  casa,'^  observed  the  first  speaker, 

pushing"  it   open,   and   entering   an    immense 

deserted  hall.     ^*  Hola !  hola !    is   nobody    at 

home?     Is  this  place  as  uninhabited  as  it  is 

•    iilthy?" 

Our  crooked  acquaintance,  old  Andrea,  just 
showed  himself  at  the  end  of  the  g-reat  screen 
we  have  before  described  ;  and  with  spectacles 
on  nose,  an  old  doublet  in  one  hand  and  the 
other  palm  laid  flat  upon  his  loins,  gazed 
silently  upon  the  intruders,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  one  who  was  scarcely  yet  aroused 
from  an  occupation  and  an  attitude  in  which 
both  mind  and  body  had  been  cramped  and 
stupified. 

"  So,  thou  old  tailoring  knave  !"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  visitors,  ''  wherefore  didst  thou  not 
answer  the  summons  which  we  gave  upon  thy 
rusty  bell  V 

"The  bell,  please  your  eccellenza  illustris- 
sima,  hath  given  no  summons  for  these  ten 
years  past.  The  tongue  of  it  was  shaken  out 
by   the   firing   of  the   cannon   at  Pope  Leo's 
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coronation,  and  we  could  ill  afford  to  have  it 
re-placed." 

"  There  can  be  no  use  in  applying"  here/' 
observed  the  strang-er  who  had  first  spoken. 
'*  We  shall  draw  nothing-  from  them." 

^*  Nay,  nay,^'  interposed  his  colleague. 
'*  Where  is  thy  master,  good  fellow  V  he 
asked  of  Andrea. 

"  He  is  not  within.  But  there  is  the  visit- 
ors' book,  where  your  excellencies  can  write 
your  names,'^  testily  answered  the  old  man. 

The  door  of  the  inner  room  was  now 
partly  opened,  and  a  fine  young  man,  with  a 
frank,  though  haughty,  countenance,  looked 
into  the  hall.  The  strangers  at  once  moved 
towards  him,  when  he  opened  wide  the  door 
and  courteously  invited  them  to  enter. 

Don  Domenico  de'  Massimi  was  seated  at  a 
table,  upon  which  lay  a  large  open  volume, 
like  a  merchant's  ledger.  Although  the  day 
was  bitterly  cold,  no  fire  was  in  the  grate,  nor 
was  there  any  appearance  that  one  had  been 
lighted  there.     The   old  Don   held,   however. 
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between  his  knees  a  small  earthenware  por- 
ringer, full  of  charcoal  embers,  which  suffused 
warmth  over  his  own  body — a  similar  one 
was  also  in  the  hands  of  Giulietta,  and  she  was 
in  the  act  of  passing  it  on  to  her  sister  when 
the  visitors  entered.  The  two  brothers  were 
standing"  aside  near  the  window. 

*'  In  the  name  of  heaven,"  exclaimed  the 
old  man,  "  what  can  have  brought  you. 
Signori,  to  my  poor  house?" 

The  person  who  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
embassy  opened  his  scroll,  and  was  about  to 
speak,  when  Don  Domenico  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  horror. 

"  What !  for  the  collection  — the  contribu- 
tion— the  subscription  ?  And  think  you,  Sig- 
nori  Cavallieri,  that  a  poor  gentleman  like  me, 
who  is  encum])ered  with  four  grown  children, 
is  able  to  advance  anything  for  the  purpose 
of  your  errand?  If  my  house  possessed  any 
property,  think  ye  I  would  leave  the  door  on 
the  latch  ?  Think  ye  I  would  scorch  my 
hands  over  this  trumpery  scaldino,  if  I  could 
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afford  ine  wood  with  which  to  make  a  fire 
for  myself  and  my  children  ?" 

"  The  room  is  indeed  cold/'  exclaimed  the 
member  of  the  deputation  who  had  not  yet 
spoken;  *^but,  Signor  Domenico,  we  know 
your  habits,  and  we  know  the  extent  of  your 
wealth. '* 

"  Wealth  !  Holy  Virgin  !"  shrieked  the 
miser. 

"  Aye,  Don  Domenico,  I  say  wealth ;  and 
recollect  what  you  may  lose,  both  in  worldly 
goods  and  in  honour,  if  this  plundering*  army 
set  foot  in  Rome." 

"  Honour !  pshaw  !'^  cried  the  old  Don. 

*'  If  such  then  be  your  mood,"  continued 
the  other,  ''I  warn  you  to  beware,  lest  a 
forced  contribution  be  levied  upon  all,  accord- 
ing to  their  means.  In  that  case,  how  many 
thousand  ducats  should  we,  on  a  moderate 
average,  receive  from  the  well-known  Don 
Domenico  de'  Massimi  ?" 

The  old  man  paused  in  silent  reflection. 
Dark  shades  of  thought,  of  sorrow,  of  sus- 
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picion  and  of  fear  chased  each  other  across 
his  gloomy  countenance.  He  stood  long- 
irresolute;  evidently  inclined  to  give  a  se- 
cond refusal,  yet  afraid  of  the  consequences. 
At  length  he  violently  smote  his  wrinkled 
forehead  with  his  withered  hand,  and  exclaim- 
ing, in  a  low  hollow  voice,  "  I  will  give  you 
fifty  ducats,"  sank  into  the  chair  behind  him 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

''  As  you  said  just  now,  Signor  Don  Do- 
nenico,'^  answered  the  collector  in  a  severe 
tone,  *'as  you  said  just  now  of  honour,  I  say 
of  fifty  ducats,  —  pshaw!  Beware;  I  warn 
you  of  the  forced  tax  on  your  estimated 
property." 

"In  the  name  of  all  that  is  holy!"  cried 
the  old  man,  starting  on  his  legs  in  a  fit  of 
despair,  *'in  the  name  of  all  that's  holy,  would 
you  ruin  me  V 

''  Beware !"  interposed  the  other,  who  per- 
ceived that  he  had  found  the  miser's  vulner- 
able point. 

''  Be  it  so,"   then   exclaimed  de'  Massimi, 
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with  determination ;  ''  I  will  make  it  one 
hundred  ducats;  and  not  all  the  threats  in 
the  world,  and  not  all  the  imaginable  fine 
speeches  about  patriotism  or  honour,  shall 
wrench  one  bajocco  more  from  a  miserable 
man/' 

He  went  into  another  room  and  returned 
instantly  with  a  linen  bag-  of  coins,  which  he 
placed  with  a  determined  air,  upon  the  table 
before  the  visitors;  and  then  exclaimed, 
interrupting  a  conversation  between  them 
and  his  sons  of  which  he  had  caught  a  few 
words,  ''  No,  Signori ;  they  cannot  and  they 
shall  not  join  the  bands  for  the  defence  of 
the  walls.  Had  I  not  been  robbed  of  all  that 
money,"  laying-  his  hand  tenderly  on  the  bag, 
'^I  might  have  hired  others  to  protect  my 
palace.  As  it  is,  my  sons  shall  remain  to 
guard  it.  Not,  however,  that  I  have  any- 
thing to  lose,  more  than  ye  have  taken  from 
me.  No !  no !  all  is  now  gone  that  was 
worth  fighting  for:  and  Germans,  Spaniards, 
or  Swiss,  may  now  revel  at  will  on  all  they 
can  find  in  my  palace  P' 
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He  spoke  in  bitterness  and  anger:  —  and 
his  words  did  not  fall  to  the  g-round. 

"  And  now,  Signor  de'  Massimi/^  observed 
one  of  the  visitors  referring  again  to  his 
scroll,  *'tell  me  if  these  Cavallieri  Tiltoni 
and  di  Vittingham,  still  occupy  part  of  your 
house.  They  are  here  noted  down  as  wealthy 
people.'* 

"  Wealthy  ?  "  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
*'  wealthy  enough,  corpo  di  Bacco  !  But  they 
have  left  me,  oime !  The  rich  man  is  gone  to 
England  ;  and  the  other  has  removed,  with 
one  or  two  of  his  followers,  to  a  small  house 
near  Sant'  Angelo,  in  which  he  serves.  Good 
day^good  day,  Signori,"  he  added,  courteously 
moving  towards  the  door  with  an  anxiety 
to  get  rid  of  his  unwelcome  visitors  that 
could  not  be  mistaken.  They  followed  with- 
out delay,  and,  after  taking  leave  of  the 
young  men  and  their  sisters,  passed  out  of 
the  great  hall.  Old  Andrea  stood  beside  the 
door  when  they  left  the  inner  room  ;  and 
had  evidently  heard   the  whole    conversation 
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that  had  taken  place.  As  the  strangers 
moved  on  to  the  outer  passage,  he  lifted  his 
withered  hand  to  heaven  and,  clenching  his 
palsied  fist,  shook  it  wildly  at  them.  Don 
Domenico  saw  the  gesture  ;  and  was  so 
moved  by  the  evidence  it  gave  of  the  interest 
his  servant  felt  in  his  troubles,  that  he  cast 
himself  on  the  old  tailor's  shoulder,  and 
bemoaned  aloud  his  hard  fate,  while  tears 
trickled  down  his  furrowed  cheeks. 

"  One  hundred  ducats !  one  hundred  beau- 
tiful ducats ! "  murmured  Andrea,  amid  the 
sobs  that  arose  responsive  to  those  of  his 
master. 

The  younger  de'  Massimi,  with  gestures 
of  disgust,  returned  to  the  inner  room;  and, 
closing  the  door  violently  after  him,  left  the 
two  old  men  still  closely  locked  in  each 
other's  arms. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


AT    THE    WALLS. 

Whether  to  live  dishonoured  or  to  die  ? — 

Amended  life  redeems  iniquity, 

And  added  years  may  add  such  store  of  grace 

As  will  dishonour — sin  itself,  efface* 

But  death  allures — for  'twill  at  once  blot  out 

The  rankling  thought,  the  shame,  the  fear,  the  doubt. 

Will  death  redeem  the  fault  ? — no  ;  'twill  but  give 

Proof  a  dishonoured  coward  feared  to  live  ! 

Thk  Forgotten  Recore. 


Distress,  penury,  hardship  no  longer  found 
a  voice  in  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon. 
Complaints  were  exchanged  for  triumphant 
hope,  mutiny  for  willing  obedience.  Their 
prey  was  now  openly  pointed  out  to  the 
miserable  soldiery  ;  and  with  joyful  anticipa- 
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tions  and  songs  of  love,  murder,  arson,  and 
rapine,  they  marched  forwards  with  incredible 
swiftness  on  the  rode  to  Rome.  They  passed 
each  place  of  strength  before  the  opposition, 
which  was  to  have  delayed  their  approach, 
was  org-anizedj  and,  although  a  strong-  de- 
tachment from  the  allied  army  in  Tuscany 
eagerly  followed  their  track  at  the  distance 
of  a  day^s  march,  it  was  unable  to  gain  upon 
them.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  of  May 
1527,  de  Bourbon  led  his  impatient  army 
M'ithin  sight  of  Rome. 

"  There,  my  friends,'^  he  cried,  pointing  to 
its  lofty  domes,  its  splendid  churches,  its 
far- spreading  streets,  and  its  darkly -rising- 
palaces — *'  there,  my  friends,  is  the  prize  for 
which  de  Bourbon  has  told  you  to  contend  ! 
There  is  wealth  to  reward  your  toils — wealth 
brought  together  and  encreasing  for  centu- 
ries, from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Which  of 
you  will  now  talk  of  fatigues,  of  hardships, 
of  pay,  or  of  arrears?  There,  before  you,  is 
your  pay,  there  are  your  arrears,  rest  after 
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your  fatigues,  and  pleasure  after  your  hard- 
ships. All  that  a  soldier  can  want  is  there 
to  be  had  for  the  taking  : — and  I  think,  my 
men,  that  you  have  learned  how  to  help 
yourselves?^' 

**  The  Bourbon  for  ever  !  L^ng  life  to  the 
brave  Duke  !"  cried  the  soldiery;  "long  live 
de  Bourbon ! 

Whate'er  be  our  country,  our  faith  or  our  name, 
Brave  Bourbon's  our  leader,  and  leads  us  to  fame. 
The  Bourbon,  like  us,  has  nor  country  nor  home, 
Nor  coin  in  his  pouch, — but  he  leads  us  to  Rome  !" 

The  army  tumultuously  descended  from  the 
higher  grounds,  while  their  commander,  with 
ironical  insolence,  sent  forwards  a  trumpeter 
to  summon  the  city  to  open  its  gates  to  his 
troops,  in  order  to  give  them  free  passage 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  he  as- 
serted they  were  bent.  The  undisciplined 
garrison  received  the  haughty  demand  with 
shouts  of  scorn  ;  while  old  men  and  women 
on  the  house-tops  and  on  the  churches 
gazed   down   fearfully  on   the  wild   array   of 
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the   threatening   savages   beneath,   and   anx- 
iously pressed  their  daughters  to  their  hearts^ 

It  was  morning* ;  and  there  was  that  sort 
of  watery  twilight  which  magnifies  while  it 
shrowds  every  object.  A  thick  white  mist, 
rising  from  the  yellow  Tiber  and  the  un- 
d rained  and  uncultivated  plains  of  the 
Campagna,  overspread  the  ancient  city.  Not 
an  object  could  be  seen,  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
yards,  through  the  curling  clouds  of  fog. 
The  duke  of  Bourbon  marshalled  his  army 
to  the  attack : 

^'  Friends,  companions,  wanderers  like  your 
leader,'^  he  said,  *' behold  your  prey.  We 
have  no  artillery  wjth  which  to  batter  these 
old  walls  :  we  have  no  munition,  no  provisions 
even  to  enable  us  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
them.  Starvation  is  around  us  ;  an  avenging 
array  is  hastening  up  behind  us:  wealth, 
plenty,  and  immortal  fame  are  before  us  !'' 

Dank  was  the  fog  that  concealed  the  ad- 
vancing host,  until  within  some  few  yards  of 
the   outworks :     then   with    a  loud   shout    of 
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defiance,  onward  rushed  that  army  of  desper- 
adoes. De  Bourbon,  clad  in  complete  armour 
and  with  a  mantle  of  white  tissue  thrown  over 
his  shoulders,  that  he  might  be  conspicuous 
alike  to  friends  and  foes,  rode  furiously  from 
one  to  the  other  end  of  his  line ;  encouraging, 
blaming,  praising,  and  threatening  his  tumul- 
tuary legions.  Twice  did  those  desperate 
legions  advance  to  scale  the  walls,  and  twice 
were  they  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  few  re- 
maining soldiers  of  the  black  bands,  and  the 
undisciplined  mob  of  citizens.  De  Bourbon 
was  in  despair.  He  had  cast  all  upon  this 
die  ;  he  had,  unauthorized,  hazarded  an  attack 
which  must  draw  upon  himself  the  horror  and 
indignation  of  all  Christendom  ;  he  had  for 
weeks  led  on  his  thousands — not  to  permanent 
conquests,  not  to  triumphs  w^hich  should  con- 
duce to  lasting  peace, — no,  but  to  plunder  and 
rapine ;  avowedly  to  storm  and  pillage  the 
unfort;ified  homes  of  unoffending  citizens. 
The  whole  world  would  cry  shame  upon  him, 
should   he   fail   or  should   he  succeed:     but, 
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in  the  latter  case,  he  would,  at  least,  have 
the  proud  gflory '  of  having  captured  the 
mistress  of  ages,  the  queen  of  cities,  Rome 
the  eternal  ! 

The  German  bands  were  beaten  back  from 
the  attack.  De  Bourbon  leapt  from  his 
saddle,  and  madly  rushed  through  the  re- 
treating ranks.  He  caught  a  scaling  ladder 
from  a  flying  man  at  arras. 

"  De  Bourbon,  de  Bourbon  to  the  assault  V 
he  cried.  "  Victory  or  death  for  de  Bourbon  ! 
Follow  me,  brave  hearts :  the  capitol,  or  a 
glorious  death  V 

His  disordered  bands  quickly  rallied  around 
him.  On  he  rushed  through  thesmallopen  space 
that  now  remained  around  the  city.  Balls 
ploughed  up  the  ground  about  him,  bullets 
whizzed  through  the  air,  and  stones  and  pro- 
jectiles from  the  walls  fell,  thick  as  hail,  on 
every  side.  Onwards  rushed  de  Bourbon. 
He  has  passed  the  open  space  :  he  has  passed 
the  choked-up  ditch  :  he  has  planted  his 
scaling  ladder  against  the  tottering  wall :    he 
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waves  his  hand  aloft:  '^  Follow  me,  brave 
hearts !^^  he  cries:  he  has  placed  his  foot 
on  the  lowest  step  of  the  ladder  : — he  falls 
prostrate  to  the  earth. 

"  Silence,  silence/'  he  exclaims  to  those 
officers  who  would  remove  him  from  the  press. 
"  It  is  all  over  with  de  Bourbon.  Say  nought 
of  my  fall,  lest  it  dishearten  the  men.  Throw 
a  cloak  over  my  body,  that  they  may  not  per- 
ceive it.  Tell  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  lead 
on  the  attack.  Now  go — go — and  say  nought 
of  what  has  befallen.  Charles  of  Bourbon 
can  die  in  a  ditch  as  well  as  another."  *  *  * 

A  party  of  young  men,  citizens  of  Rome 
hastily  enrolled  for  the  occasion,  had  posted 
themselves  on  the  walls  of  Campo  Santo  on 
which  de  Bourbon  had  led  the  attack. 

'*  A  casa  !  a  casa  !  home,  home!'^  cried  one 
of  these  undisciplined  youths  to  his  comrades. 
"  We  can  make  no  stand  here :  they  are 
scaling  the  walls,  and  all  our  countrymen 
are  preparing  to  fly.'^ 

"  Back,  Signer  del  Bene  !"    cried  de  Whit- 
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tin^ham.  '*  Back  to  the  rampart  !  The 
commander's  orders  are  to  slay  a,ll  who 
leave  their  posts ;  and  by  heaven,  I  will 
execute  it/' 

The  terrified  youth  slunk  back  to  the  wall. 

''Signor  Cellini/'  exclaimed  de  Whitting- 
ham  to  the  goldsmith,  who  formed  one  of 
the  group  ;  '^  draw  near  and  show  these  lads 
how  to  use  their  pieces.  You  are  a  good 
marksman." 

*^  Yes,  Signor  Cavalliere  ;'^  replied  the  artist. 
**  Since  he  has  been  brought  here,  it  would 
be  unlike  Benvenuto  Cellini  were  he  to  depart 
without  doing  some  manly  action.  Look 
here,  Allessandro,"  he  continued  to  the  terrified 
youth.  "  Now  you  shall  see  how  a  good  marks- 
man can  use  his  piece.  See  that  large  figure 
in  white  that  looms  through  the  fog.  Do  as 
I  do,  and  let  us  fire  all  together.  Bang ! 
bang !  bang ! — Down,  like  a  wild  pigeon,  per 
Bacco  !" 

*'  In  faith  we  seem  to  have  astonished  them  P 
cried  Francesco  della  Casa.      *^  See  how  they 
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all  gath'br  round  the  fallen  man.  He  must 
have  been  some  leader  of  consequence.  What 
if  it  were  the  Duke  ?  '^ 

"  It  is  the  Duke  !  It  must  be  the  Duke  !  " 
exclaimed  Cellini.  "  It  was  I  who  shot  him. 
Bear  witness,  Cavalliere  di  Whittingham,  all 
your  pieces  carried  wide  of  the  mark.  It  was 
I  who  killed  him.^' 

''  Your's  be  the  fame/'  answered  de  Whit- 
tingham  ;  '-if  it  be  de  Bourbon  who  has  fallen, 
rather  had  I  that  it  were  you  than  me  who 
had  slain  him.'* 

Meanwhile  the  Pope,  attired  in  a  plain 
travelling-  dress  and  surrounded  by  his  prin- 
cipal counsellors  and  friends,  awaited,  in  the 
Vatican  palace,  the  result  of  the  assault  upon 
his  capital.  Often  did  he  regret  that  his  feel- 
ings of  the  decorum  due  to  his  exalted  station 
prohibited  him  from  hastening  to  the  walls  to 
mark  the  progress  of  the  fight.  The  interest, 
the  doubt,  the  hopes  and  fears,  which  alter- 
nately took  possession  of  his  mind,  were  be- 
yond measure  agitating.     From  time  to  time, 
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he  retired  to  a  little  oratory  adjoining  the 
council-chamber ;  and,  casting  himself  upon 
his  knees,  prayed  fervently  to  the  Almighty  to 
protect  and  save  his  people.  Then  returning 
to  his  friends,  he  anxiously  debated  and  ques- 
tioned respecting  the  strength  of  the  new 
works,  the  steadiness  of  the  citizen-soldiers, 
the  prospects  of  immediate  succour  from  the 
Duke  of  Urbino  and  the  army  of  the  allies. 

Suddenly  a  chamberlain  rushed  into  the 
room  and  announced  that  a  messenger  from 
the  Signor  Baglione  stated  that  the  defenders 
were  giving  way  before  the  continued  and 
desperate  assaults  of  the  enemey. 

'*  The  will  of  God  be  done  !  "  exclaimed  the 
Pontiff,  casting  himself  in  a  seat  with  a  ges- 
ture of  despair. 

*'  Your  Holiness  must  to  horse,"  cried  Car- 
dinal Salviati ;  "  to  horse  instantly,  with  your 
mounted  guards,  and  retire  to  some  place  of 
safety  in  the  neighbourhood.'^ 

''  Yes/*  said  old  Cardinal  Farnese,  '*  there 
is    nothing   else   left   for   it;    since,    by   your 
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advice,  Monsig-nore  Salviati,  the  few  com- 
panies of  the  Black  Bands  have  been  dis- 
missed.'^ 

''  Let  us  not  recur  to  that  question^  my 
friends/'  interposed  Clement.  '^  Tt  has  been 
decided  and  acted  upon  long-  since.  Let  us 
rather  consider  whether  we  had  not  better  retire 
from  Rome  and  await  the  arrival  of  the  Duke 
of  Urbino.  We  have  proved  the  Castle  of 
Sant'  Angelo  once  before,  and  have  no  wish  to 
trust  ourselves  again  to  its  protection.'^ 

''Victory,  holy  father!  Victory!"  cried 
another  chamberlain,  quickly  entering-  the 
hall.  '*  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  has  been  slain, 
and  the  enemy  are  in  confusion.^' 

"  Is  this  the  truth,  Signor  Berardo  ?'^  asked 
Clement  of  a  man-at-arms  who,  with  soiled 
and  blood-stained  armour,  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  apartment. 

"  It  is  so,  most  Holy  Father,"  said  the 
stranger  advancing-  and  dropping-  on  one  knee. 
"  I   have  escaped  from  their  hands  and  have 
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left  them  in  consternation,  and  most  anxious 
to  come  to  terms. '^ 

'^  Let  us  receive  their  submission,  Giberto/' 
said  Clement,  joyfully.  "  It  ill  becomes  us  to 
continue  the  fight  when  the  enemy  pray  for 
peace.'* 

The  Pope's  innate  love  of  negociation  was, 
however,  destined  to  be  again  fatal  to  him. 
While,  having  abandoned  his  intention  of 
retreating  to  a  place  of  security,  he  sent  out 
envoys  to  treat  with  the  chiefs  of  the  assail- 
ants, Philibert,  Prince  of  Orange,  had  learned 
the  death  of  de  Bourbon  :  and  had  inflamed 
his  own  division  of  the  army  with  a  resolution 
to  avenge  their  beloved  leader,  which  nothing 
could  resist.  Again  and  again  they  returned 
to  the  attack  upon  the  walls;  and,  after  leaving 
a  thousand  of  their  bravest  companions  dead 
upon  the  plain,  they  at  length  burst  like  a 
raging  torrent  over  those  weak  defences  which 
the  Roman  commander,  Renzo  da  Ceri,  had 
so  hastily  thrown  up. 

All  was   now  confusion   in   the   quarter  of 
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Transtevere.  Men,  women,  prelates,  soldiers, 
fled  before  the  enraged  soldiery.  The  time 
during-  which  Clement  might  have  made  his 
retreat  beyond  Rome,  was  now  passed.  All 
the  inmates  of  the  Vatican  palace.  Cardinals, 
secretaries,  guards,  rushed  tumultuously  into 
the  council-chamber.  With  calm  dignity, 
Vittoria,  the  widow  of  Pescara,  led  forward 
Hilda  Colonna,  trembling-  and  weeping-,  to 
the  feet  of  the  Pontiff,  and  besought  him  for 
protection  and  advice. 

"  God  only  can  help  you,  my  poor  children,'^ 
replied  Clement,  wringing  his  hands  in  an- 
swer to  each  several  appeal.  "  But  see,^'  he 
continued,  "see  from  the  windows,  they  fly 
in  every  direction.  We  must  once  more  to 
that  ill-fated  castle,  to  await  our  deliverance 
from  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  But  he  cannot 
now  be  many  miles  distant.'* 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  a  covered 
gallery  led,  as  it  still  leads,  from  the  palace 
to  the  fortress  of  Sant'  Angelo.  Along  this, 
hastened  Clement  and    his  terrified  compani- 
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ons ;  and  heard,  as  they  passed  onwards,  the 
shriek  of  many  a  defenceless  Roman,  who 
fell  beneath  the  blow  of  some  furious  and 
vindictive  invader. 

The  Governor  of  Sant'  Angelo's  had  just 
ordered  the  port-cuUis  to  be  dropped,  when 
the  party,  whose  prowess  upon  the  walls  we 
have  witnessed,  hastened  up  and  demanded 
admission.  De  Whittingham's  rank  instantly 
procured  a  small  wicket  to  be  opened  for 
their  entrance;  and  the  captain  on  guard 
joyfully  detained  Benvenuto  Cellini,  as  a 
man  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  defence  of  the 
place. 

*'  But,  Signer  Pallone,^'  remonstrated  the 
artist,  *' I  have  my  own  affairs  to  look  after; 
and,  •  besides,  I  have  collected  fifty  men  for 
the  defence  of  the  house  of  this  Signor 
Allessandro  del  Bene.  They  will  not  be 
able  to  do  anything  if   I  am  detained  here.'^ 

"I  know  naught  of  that,"  exclaimed  the 
officer :  *^  you  are  of  the  ^household  of  his 
Holiness  ;  you  receive  his  pension  as  a  mace- 
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bearer,  and  as  a  flute-player ;  and  here  you 
shall  stay,  and  join  the  garrison,  which  is 
none  of  the  strongest/' 

"  Be  it  so/'  said  Cellini.  ''  Addio,  Signor 
Allessandro,  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  deprived 
of  my  services." 
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All  that  the  mind  would  shrink  from  of  excesses  ; 

All  that  the  body  perpetrates  of  bad  ; 
All  that  we  read,  hear,  dream  of  man's  distresses  ; 

All  that  the  devil  would  do,  if  run  stark  mad  ; 
All  that  defies  the  worst  which  pen  expresses  ; 

All  by  which  hell  is  peopled,  or  as  sad 
As  hell — mere  mortals  who  their  power  abuse — 
Was  here  (as  heretofore  and  since)  let  loose. 

Byron. 


Such,  gentle  Reader,  is  the  text  to  which  we 
must  describe — 

*'  The  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war." 

The  Spanish  troops  were  now  in  possession 
of  the  suburb  beyond  the  Tiber;  and  they 
were  quickly  followed  by  the  other   divisions 
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into  which  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  had,  on  the 
morning'  of  that  day,  classed  his  army.  They 
were  in  possession  of  Transtevere,  and  none 
were  there  to  resist.  The  commander,  Renzo 
da  Ceri,  had  fled  to  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  : 
the  citizens,  surprised,  disorganised,  and  de- 
serted by  their  leader,  either  concealed  them- 
selves in  their  own  homes,  or  fled  precipitately 
across  the  Tiber  to  the  city. 

For  a  while,  the  triumphant  assailants 
wandered  about  the  suburb,  fearful  of  some 
sudden  attack  from  a  hidden  foe;  for  a 
while,  they  doubted  the  extent  of  their 
victory,  and  took  some  steps  to  invest  the 
strong-  castle.  But,  gradually,  courage  and 
insubordination  returned,  and  freed  them  from 
the  control  of  their  oflicers :  gradually  they 
moved  forwards  as  far  as  those  bridges  which 
the  Governor  da  Ceri  would  not  break  down, 
in  order  to  cut  ofi'  all  communication  with  the 
city.  Those  bridges  were  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy;  and  the  Governor  was  shut 
up  in  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo. 

L  2 
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On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  assault, 
some  bands  of  Spaniards  ventured  over  the 
Ponte  Sisto,  and  perceived  nothing-  on  the  op- 
posite side  to  deter  them  from  advancing.  All 
in  the  crowded  city  appeared  to  be  in  confusion 
and  in  flight.  Shop-keepers  were  closing- 
their  shops;  merchants  were  removing-  their 
most  valuable  goods ;  prelates  and  courtiers 
^vere  hurrying  with  their  attendants  from  their 
sumptuous  palaces.  Those  only  who  were 
known  to  be  of  the  imperial  faction,  or  allied 
to  the  Colonna  family,  those  only  re- 
mained in  their  accustomed  homes,  and  hailed 
the  new  comers  as  their  friends  and  deli- 
verers. 

But  such  nice  distinctions  of  party  were 
unknown  to  the  rude  soldiery,  who  now,  with 
furious  and  blasphemous  cries,  rushed  tumul- 
tuously  across  the  bridge,  and  mixed  with  the 
crowds  of  terrified  citizens.  What  cared  they 
for  the  adherents  of  the  Colonna,  or  of  the 
Spanish  interest?  Their  leader,  him  whom  it 
was    now   their   duty    to     avenge,   had    never 
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schooled  them  to  such  nice  distinctions.  He 
had  led  them  to  plunder:  he  had  promised 
them  plunder.  Let  others  wage  war  for  jus- 
tice, or  to  obtain  advantageous  conditions  of 
peace ;  they  had  been  led  to  plunder.  Plunder 
was  the  lure  held  out  to  them,  and  Rome  was 
in  their  power ! 

Down  went  the  frail  shutters  of  the  shops  : 
open  flew  the  doors  of  the  houses,  beneath  the 
.  redoubled   blows  of  the  conquerors.     Women 
shrieked,  men  were  cut  down  :  all  was  confu- 
sion ;    and  the  sackage  of  Rome  commenced. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  horrors  that 
ensued.  No  place,  no  person,  no  age,  no  sex, 
no  pledge,  no  party,  was  respected.  All  who 
resisted  the  wild  coarse  insults  of  the  soldiery 
were  ruthlessly  slain  on  the  spot.  Plunder  and 
women  were  the  watchwords,  and  the  aim  of  the 
remorseless  bands.  Churches  were  broken 
open,  shrines  desecrated, sacramental  plate  car- 
ried off,  and  all  that  was  even  more  venerable 
cast  to  the  ground  and  dishonoured.  Religious 
zeal  and  hatred,    which  existed  in  most  of  the 
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German  troops  who  had  already  listened  to 
the  new  doctrines  of  Luther  and  his  followers, 
urged  them  on  to  show  every  imaginable 
scorn  to  whatever  the  faith  of  Christians  had 
hitherto  held  most  sacred.  Convents  no 
longer  protected  their  vowed  inmates  from  the 
brutal  passions  of  the  soldiery.  Nuns,  wives, 
and  daughters  were  bandied  about  from  one 
troop  to  another,  and  were  often  slain  at 
length,  by  those  who  had  made  them  look 
upon  death  as  the  only  refuge  to  their  shame. 
On  the  very  altars  to  which  they  tied,  they 
found  not  a  sanctuary. 

Meanwhile,  where  ready  money  was  not 
immediately  offered  to  the  demands  of  the 
despoilers,  blows,  stripes,  and  wounds  were 
employed,  either  to  force  their  unhappy  vic- 
tims to  produce  the  hoards  which  they  were 
supposed  to  have  concealed,  or  to  ransom 
themselves  from  death  and  captivity.  Every 
private  palace  in  Rome  was  ransacked  and 
its  owners  outraged,  excepting  only  that  of  the 
Cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna,  and  those  of  some 
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few  other  individuals  who  purchased  exemp- 
tion from  the  soldiery  by  an  enormous  fine. 
The  Cardinal  of  Colonna  was,  indeed,  too  no- 
toriously, too  conspicuously,  a  partizan  of  the 
Emperor,  for  such  to  have  been  required  from 
him ;  and  the  only  redeeming*  trait  which  we 
read  in  the  history  of  this  nefarious  partisan, 
is  that  which  records  him  to  have  received  a 
number  of  women  into  his  palace,  and  to 
have  thus  preserved  them  from  pollution. 
Other  families,  however,  were  obliged  to  pur- 
chase exemption  from  pillage  at  a  high  price. 
One  would  give  thirty,  one  forty,  one  fifty 
thousand  ducats,  to  a  division  of  the  army,  in 
order  to  secure  themselves.  Without  paying 
a  bribe  commensurate  to  the  supposed  value 
of  the  property,  immunity  was  hopeless. 

Yet  it  often  happened  that  those  who  had 
thus  compounded  for  security  with  one  party 
of  the  army,  were  afterwards  attacked  by  some 
other  division;  and  either  fared  as  badly  as 
they  would  have  done  had  they  refused  to  pay 
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in  the  first  instance,  or  else  were  compelled  to 
a  second  fine  to  their  new  despoilers. 

Individuals  and  prelates  who  purchased 
exemption  from  death  and  torture,  escaped  no 
better  than  houses  and  palaces.  The  venera- 
ble Cardinal  of  Sienna,  known  to  be,  from 
family  connexion,  a  staunch  Imperialist,  after 
he  had  compounded  for  himself  and  his  palace 
with  a  Spanish  division  of  the  army,  was 
seized  by  a  German  corps  ;  his  palace  was 
rifled  by  them  from  the  court-yard  to  the 
garrets  ;  and  he  himself,  after  being  carried 
with  his  head  bare,  through  most  of  the  streets 
of  Rome  and  tortured  with  blows  and  buffets, 
was  graciously  permitted  to  redeem  his  life  on 
payment  of  a  further  sum  of  five  thousand 
ducats.  Much  the  same  was  the  lot  of  many 
other  Cardinals,  who,  having  paid  the  ransom 
demanded  by  one  party,  were  turned  over  by 
them  to  another,  who  by  tortures  and  insults 
exacted  a  second  fine.  Many  were,  by  the 
German  soldiery,  clothed  in  the  dress  of  their 
rank  while  officiating  at  the  altar  ;  and  then 
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placed  upon  asses  and  drag-ged,  with  mock 
reverence,  through  the  streets  of  Rome  ;  and 
so  used  by  their  barbarous  captors  that  they 
either  died  under  the  torments  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  or  else,  after  paying-  the  re- 
quired ransom,  expired  from  the  consequences 
of  the  sufferings  which  they  had  endured.  On 
every  side  were  heard  the  lamentations  and 
the  shrieks  of  despairing  nuns  and  women 
exposed  to  the  passions  of  the  soldiery  ;  the 
groans  and  protestations  of  those  who  were 
subjected  to  torture,  either  to  compel  them  to 
pay  ransom  or  to  discover  the  wealth  they 
were  supposed  to  have  concealed ;  and  the 
blasphemous  oaths  and  execrations  which 
arose,  in  every  confused  dialect  of  Europe, 
from  the  contending-  bands  of  tormentors. 
In  short,  as  the  English  historian  declares, 
''  whatever  a  city  taken  by  storm  can  dread 
from  military  rage, unrestrained  by  discipline; 
whatever  excesses  the  ferocity  of  the  Ger- 
mans, the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the 
licentiousness   of  the  Italians  could  commit, 
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these  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  forced 
to  suffer." 

But  we  are  sickened  by  the  contemplation 
of  this  image  of  misery  in  all  its  magnitude. 
Turn  we  to  see  whether,  in  its  details,  it  is 
really  as  fearful  as  we  have  been  instructed 
to  pour  tray  it. 

Some  days  had  elapsed  since  the  successful 
assault  of  the  plundering  foe;  and  still  the 
first  violence  of  the  pillage  and  sackage  of 
the  town  ceased  not.  A  party,  composed  of 
about  a  dozen  German  soldiers,  staggered  and 
reeled  along  a  street  abutting  upon  the  forum 
of  Trajan.  They  were  evidently  under  the 
influence  of  the  rich  wines  of  some  noble's 
cellar,  in  which  they  had  spent  the  forenoon. 
Two  or  three  of  them  held  an  old  man  whose 
grey  hairs  floated  uncovered  in  the  bright 
noon-day  sun. 

"  Once  more,  then,  I  ask  thee/'  hiccupped 
forth  one  of  the  staggering  troopers  ;  "  and 
only  once  more.  Wilt  thou,  or  wilt  thou  not, 
pay  more  for  thy  life  than  these  beggarly  five 
ducats  V 
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*'  Oim^,  Signori  illustrissimi,"  replied  the 
old  man,  "  1  have  not  more.  I  declare  to  all 
the  blessed  saints  that  I  have  not  another 
bajocco.'^ 

*'  Well,  then,   take    that !  '^    answered    his 
interrogator,    with   drunken    gravity,    as    he 
uplifted  his  sword  and  cleft  in  two  the  bald   . 
head  of  the  pri  soner. 

"  Rightly  done  ! ''  exclaimed  another  of  the 
party,  as  the  old  man  sank  upon  the  pave- 
ment without  a  groan.  ^'  We  have  won  no- 
thing but  a  few  cups  of  wine  since  day-break  ; 
and  the  old  beggar  would  put  us  off  Vvith  five 
ducats." 

^*  He  could  not  give  more  ;  "  interposed  one 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  real  Roman  accent ; 
"  I  know  all  these  people,  being  a  follower  of 
the  Colonna ;  and  this  one  was  a  poor  devil. 
However,  comrades,  we  are  not  far  from  a 
glorious  prize.  One  of  the  richest  old  misers 
in  Rome  dwells  hereaway.  I  pray  to  Saint 
Peter  that  no  other  of  our  comrades  have 
found  him  out  and  bled  him  before  us  I  '^ 
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All  the  party  rushed  tumultuously  into  the 
court-yard  of  the  palace  of  Don  Domenico  de' 
Massimi.  The  old  man  saw  them  from  a 
window,  and  strictly  forbad  his  two  sons,  who 
stood  in  the  hall  with  their  arms  in  their 
hands,  from  making  any  opposition. 

"  Were  there  but  two  or  three,  we  might 
resist,^^  he  said  :  '*  but  these  are  too  many  for 
lis.  We  must  speak  them  fair,  Andrea.  Set 
the  door  on  the  latch  as  usual.  We  will  con- 
vince them  that  there  is  not  anything  to  be 
got  here.*' 

Scarcely  was  the  resolution  formed,  and 
scarcely  had  the  old  gentleman  led  his  two 
sons  back  into  the  inner  room,  when  the 
whole  party  of  soldiers  dashed  into  the  great 
hall. 

"  How,  now,  thou  old  rascal  P'  exclaimed 
the  Colonnese.  "  Where  is  thy  master  ? 
Where  is  the  Signor  de'  Massimi  V 

Andrea,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  pointed 
to  the  door  of  the  inner  room,  and  yielded 
him  to  one  of  the  troopers  who  dragged  him 
along  with  them. 
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The  inner  room  presented  the  usual  spec- 
tacle. There  was  Don  Domenico,  and  there 
were  his  sons  and  daughters,  seated,  with 
apparent  unconsciousness,  round  the  same 
table  at  which  we  have  before  beheld  them, 
and  gazing-  upon  an  empty  platter  and  some 
pieces  of  broken  bread. 

•'  Here  he  is,  comrades  !"  cried  the  Colon- 
iiese,  as  they  rushed  into  the  room  :  ''  here  is 
the  rich  Don  Domenico." 

*'  3Ie  rich !"  exclaimed  the  Don,  in  a  tone 
of  horror  and  surprise,  as  Giulietta  and  Gea- 
cinta  rose  to  fly  from  the  apartment. 

'^  Stay,  stay,  pretty  ones  !"  cried  a  rough 
German,  catching  hold  of  one  of  the  poor 
girls  with  each  hand.  "  Sheiine  madchen, 
sapperment!"  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  a 
comrade. 

The  two  brothers  darted  forwards  to  pro- 
tect their  sisters  ;  but  were  as  instantly  seized 
by  the  others  of  the  band,  and  securely  de- 
tained. 

*'  Pretty    lasses,   in   truth  !^^    answered    the 
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fellow  who  had  been  addressed.  "  Though 
there  be  no  lack  of  them  in  Rome,  these  hit 
my  fancy." 

"  You,  Giorgio,"  cried  another  to  the  Colon- 
nese  trooper,  *'  do  you  and  the  others  stay 
and  bleed  the  old  Don^s  purse.  We  will 
spend  the  time  with  the  girls/' 

"  For  the  love  of  heaven/'  exclaimed 
Giulietta,  casting-  herself  on  her  knees,  to  the 
soldiers  who  were  forcing  her  from  the  room, 
"  for  the  love  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  leave  us, 
oh, leave  us !" 

"  No  Papistry  !  no  superstition  !  pretty 
one/'  replied  the  German  soldier.  *'  Who 
would  pray  to  any  other  Virgin  than  thee, 
.my  lass  ?"  he  added,  catching  her  slight  form 
up  in  his  brawny  arms,  and  loudly  imprinting 
a  kiss  on  those  glowing  cheeks  as  he  bore 
her  from  the  room. 

"  Spare  us,  spare  us,  and  you  shall  have 
money/'  exclaimed  Geacinta  to  her  captor. 
"  If  you  have  no  pity,  spare  us,  for  your  own 
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sakes.  My  father  is  rich  and  will  repay  you  !" 

"  Liar,  false,  treacherous  daughter !"  ex- 
claimed her  father,  wringing  his  hands,  as 
the  fainting  girl  was  carried  after  her  sister 
by  two  or  three  other  soldiers.  "  False  that 
thou  art,  to  accuse  thy  father  of  being 
rich  \"  he  continued,  although  his  words  were 
scarcely  audible  amid  the  shrieks  and  prayers 
which  came  from  the  inner  room. 

"  If  you  do  not  stand  quiet,  my  young 
Sirs,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  soldiers  who  re- 
strained the  brothers,  ^'  it  will  be  worse  for 
your  father,  as  well  as  your  sisters.^^ 

"  Now,  my  old  Signor,^^  asked  the  Roman 
trooper  ;  *'  what  will  you  give  to  save  your 
house  from  pillage  and  to  obtain  the  freedoin 
of  yourself  and  your  sons?" 

"  I  declare,  solemnly,  gentlemen,  that  I 
have  not  ten  ducats  in  the  world,'*  replied  the 
old  man. 

A  heavy  blow  from  a  stout  cane  descended 
upon  his  shoulders  ere  the  words  were  well 
spoken. 
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"  Beat  me,  an  ye  like,"  continued  the  miser, 
"  ye  will  not  coin  money." 

"  Let  the  two  lads  feel  half-an-inch  of  your 
daggers,  my  men,"  exclaimed  the  Colonnese 
soldier.  "  Perhaps  the  sight  of  his  son's 
blood  may  enable  the  old  boy  to  bethink  him 
where  he  has  hid  his  gold.^^ 

"  No ;  neither  the  death  of  his  sons,  nor 
the  dishonour  of  his  daughters,  can  coin  that 
which  exists  not/'  the  old  man  answered, 
doggedly. 

"  Hark  ye,  my  lads,"  said  the  soldier,  per- 
ceiving that  the  usual  mode  of  refreshing  the 
memories  of  their  captives  failed  in  this 
instance.  "  Hark  ye  ;  he  was  always  said 
to  keep  his  gold  in  his  house.  If  we  are 
not  to  profit  by  it,  Santa  Maria,  that  shall 
not  he  !  Light  a  torch  in  that  pan  of  embers, 
and  set  fire  to  the  heap  of  rubbish  in  the 
corner  of  the  great  hall.'^ 

"  Right !  right !''  answered  several  of  the 
soldiers ;  '*  let  us  burn  him  and  his  gold 
together  !" 
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"  Stay,  stay,  in  pity/^  shrieked  out  the  old 
miser.  "  I  misfht — perhaps — find — a  few — du- 
du-cats.  How  much  would  you  expect  from 
a  poor  man  V 

'^Ten  thousand  ducats  for  each  of  your 
sons  :^'  replied  the  Colonnese. 

"  Impossible  !  Impossible  !"  exclaimed  Don 
Domenico. 

"The  torch,  Max;  light  the  torch!"  said 
the  Roman  soldier  calmly. 

''  Something  less  !  in  pity  take  something- 
less  !"  implored  the  old  man  falling  on  his 
knees. 

"  Tod  and  Teufel,  light  the  torch,  man  f 
repeated  the  German. 

**  Stay — stay  :  if  it  must  be" . . .  .interposed 
the  Signor  de'  Massimi.  "  But  you  will  en- 
gage that  we  shall  all  be  free  and  that 
nothing  in  the  house  shall  be  touched  V  he 
asked. 

"  No  such  thing.  We  only  engage  to  set 
your  two  sons  free.  Now  my  old  lad/^  con- 
tinued the  Colonnese,  *'  now  for   the   ransom 
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of  yourself  and  your  palace,  hand  us  over 
forty  thousand  ducats  more." 

*^May  I  die  first!"  exclaimed  the  old  gen- 
tleman, casting  himself  in  agony  on  the  floor. 

"  As  easily  done  as  said/'  answered  the 
soldier,  forcing  the  point  of  his  sword,  two 
or  three  times  into  what,  in  every  other  better 
fed  man,  would  be  called  the  fleshy  part  of 
his  body. 

"  May  I  die  first !"  reiterated  the  old  gen- 
tleman doggedly,  and  without  appearing  in 
the  least  to  notice  the  wounds. 

*^  It  is  useless,  Gustaf,  to  try  that  means 
with  the  old  dog,"  replied  the  soldier  who  had 
before  acted  the  part  of  grand-inquisitor  ; 
''Light  the  torch." 

''Aye,  light  all  the  torches  ye  like,"  said 
Don  Domenico  ;  '*  it  skills  not." 

"  What,  Signor  de'  Massimi,"  exclaimed  the 
Colonnese,  "  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
not  more  than  sixty  thousand  ducats  in  this 
house  ?     Remember,  they  will  all  be  lost,  and 
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the   palace   burned  to  the  ground ;    and  you 
and  your  sons  led  away  captives,  moreover." 

The  old  man  was  silent. 

^'  Light  the  torch,  Gustaf ;  and  there  is  a 
deal  of  hay  and  straw  in  some  stables  below. 
Set  the  fire  to  it.  Per  Bacco,  but  the  palace 
will  burn  bravely !" 

''  Hold  !  hold  1  devils  incarnate  that  ye  are/' 
cried  Don  Domenico  rising-  to  his  feet ; 
**  devils,  robbers,  murderers,  ye  shall  have 
the  money." 

He  went  to  a  closet  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  having"  produced  the  money  received  an 
acknowledgment  in  due  form  that  he  had  com- 
pounded with  the  German  division  of  the 
army,  and  was  not  to  be  molested  by  others, 
either  in  property  or  in  the  person  of  himself 
or  any  member  of  his  family. 

Scarcely  was  this  transaction  concluded 
when  the  door  of  the  inner  room  was  opened, 
and  Giulietta  Massimi  rushed  frantically  into 
the  apartment.  Her  hair  hung  loose  about 
her  face  ;  her  dress  was  disordered  ;  the  ker- 
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chief  was  torn  from  her  beautifully-formed 
throat.  She  gazed  wildly  about  her  for  a  few 
seconds,  as  if  unable  to  collect  her  scattered 
senses.  At  length,  her  eye  fell  upon  her 
brother  Francesco,  who  had  been  closely 
pinioned  during-  the  whole  of  the  scene  we 
have  described.  Consciousness,  shame,  and 
indignation  instantly  glowed  in  her  expressive 
features.  She  caught  one  of  the  soldier's 
daggers  from  the  table  where  it  lay  unsheath- 
ed, and,  plunging  it  into  her  bosom,  fell 
heavily  at  the  feet  of  her  brother. 

He  wrenched  himself,  by  a  sudden  effort, 
from  the  astonished  soldiers ;  and,  kneeling 
beside  his  sister,  raised  her  head  upon  his 
arm. 

'^This  was  all  that  was  left  to  me"  sighed 
forth  the  dying  girl  in  a  scarcely  audible  tone. 
Then,  after  a  moment,  she  added,  while 
something  of  a  faint  smile  lit  up  her  darkened 
eyes,  *'Tell  the  Englishman,  tell  dear  Warren, 
that  I  would  not  live  in  shame.  Father,"  she 
saidj  slightly  beckoning  to  the  old  man — '*  you 
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said  that  rather  than  give  more  than  one 
hundred  ducats  to  defend  Rome,  they  should 
work  their  will  on  you  and  yours. — Tell  Padre 
Lorenzo  to  pray  for  me  ;'^  she  gently  added, 
as  the  proud  and  pure  spirit  fled  from  her 
beautiful  corpse. 

*^Come,  comrades,  let  us  be  ofi"/'  cried  Gustaf, 
to  the  soldiers  who  had  come  out  of  the 
inner  room.  "Ye  stare  as  though  ye  had  never 
seen  a  dead  girl  before.  She  is  not  the  first, 
nor  will  he  the  last.  But  what  shall  we  do 
with  this  Old  tailoring  fellow  here?"  he  asked 
pointed  to  Andrea.  *'  What  is  his  ransom 
to  be  ?" 

"Not  one  bajocco  !^'  exclaimed  Don  Dome- 
nico. 

"No  ?"  said  the  fellow  they  had  called 
Georgio  :  "  well,  Signor,  considering  what  a 
beggar  you  said  you  were,  we  must  not  be  too 
hard  upon  you,  and  will  set  your  servant  free 
without  ransom.  There,  knave,^'  he  cried  ; 
"  I  will  pay  thy  journey  to  the  devil ;''  and 
as  he  spoke,  he  struck  his  dagger  to  the  old 
man's  heart. 
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Andrea  fell  without  a  groan. 

As  soon  as  they  were  released  and  the 
troopers  had  left  the  house,  the  two  brothers, 
followed  more  slowly  by  their  father,  rushed 
into  the  inner  room  into  which  their  sisters 
had  been  carried.  They  found  Geacinta 
lying' senseless  upon  the  floor  of  the  apartment : 
and  hours  were  passed  by  the  brothers  in  the 
tenderest  care  and  the  most  assiduous  atten- 
tions ere  they  were  enabled  to  restore  her  to 
consciousness.  AVhen,  at  length,  she  opened 
her  full  blue  eyes,  and  remembrance,  with  all 
its  horrors,  rushed  back  upon  her  mind,  a  cold 
shiver  passed  over  her  frame,  and  a  renewed 
swoon  kindly  stole  her  from  herself  for  yet 
another  hour. 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  her  offers  of 
money,''  muttered  the  wretched  father,  gazing 
on  her  with  a  hard  glassy  eye,  *^  if  it  had 
not  been  for  her  offers,  I  might  have  saved 
my  sixty  thousand  ducats  from  these  robbers !" 

That  evening  was  far  advanced  into  night 
when  the  poor  girl,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
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Father  Lorenzo,  silently  left  her  father's 
house  ;  and,  after  threading-,  with  tottering- 
steps  and  trembling-  limbs,  a  few  darkened 
streets,  knocked  at  a  small  wicket  which 
opened  to  receive  them. 

Geacinta  de'  Massimi  was  the  inmate  of  a 
convent  of  nuns,  which  had  escaped,  and 
which,  by  rare  good  fortune,  continued  to 
escape  the  pollution  of  the  triumphant  sol- 
diery.* 

*  The  following  words,  which  suggested  to  us  the  episode  of  the 
Massimi  family,  will  show  our  rigid  adherance  to  recorded  history .- 
In  describing  the  non-success  of  the  appeal  for  voluntary  contri- 
butions, Guicciardini  says — "  e  restate  alia  memoria  cheDomenico 
dei  Massimi,  ricchissimo  sopra  tutti  i  Romani,  offerse  di  prestare 
cento  ducati ;  della  quale  avarizia  pati  le  pene,  perche  le  figliuole 
andarono  in  preda  dei  soldati,  ed  egli  con  i  figliuoli,  fatti  prigioni, 
ebberoa  pagare  grandissima  taglia." 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


THE    SIEGE. 


Vedete  gli  omicidi  e  le  rapini 

In  ogni  parte  far  Roma  dolente ; 

E  con  incendi  e  stupri  le  divine 

E  le  profane  cose  ire  egualmente. 

II  campo  della  Lega  le  ruine 

Mira  d'  appresso  e'l  pianto,  e'l  grido  sente  ; 

E  dove  ir  dovria  innanzi,  toma  indietro 

E  prender  lascia  il  Successor  di  Pietro. 

Ariosto. 


The  hope  of  immediate  assistance  from  his 
allies^  which  had  first  encourag-ed  Clement  to 
attempt  to  defend  his  capital  and  the  castle 
of  Sant'  Angelo  from  de  Bourbon,  had  proved 
delusive.  We  have  mentioned  that,  during 
his   march   upon  Rome,  the  Duke  had   been 
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closely  followed  by  a  large  body  of  the  con- 
federates :  these  reached  the  neig-hbourhood  of 
the  city  on  the  very  day  after  it  had  been 
stormed  by  the  Imperialists  ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that,  had  their  commander  im- 
mediately attacked  the  troops  who  were  scat- 
tered through  the  streets  of  the  capital  and 
bent  only  upon  pleasure  and  plunder,  he 
might  have  destroyed  them  almost  to  a  man, 
and  have  released  the  Pope  from  his  critical 
position  in  the  castle.  The  leader  of  the 
party  was,  however,  unequal  to  the  execution 
of  so  bold  a  step.  Finding-  that  Rome  was 
already  in  possession  of  the  enemy  and  that 
the  Pontiff  was  besieged  in  the  fortress,  he 
reluctantly  withdrew  to  await  the  main  army 
of  the  Venetians  which  was  advancing  under 
the  Duke  of  Urbino. 

The  conduct  of  Urbino  on  the  present  oc- 
casion did  not,  however,  belie  that  which  he 
had  pursued  since  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign.  Under  a  variety  of  excuses,  he 
delayed   his   march   onwards   and   lost  much 
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time  in  attacking  small  unimportant  towns, 
instead  of  proceeding  at  once  to  the  relief  of 
Rome  and  Clement.  Thus  was  the  dreadful 
sackage  of  the  city  unnecessarily  prolonged, 
.  week  after  week.  The  Pope  had,  indeed,  sent 
a  messenger  to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  urging 
him  to  come  to  Rome,  and  endeavour,  by 
his  authority,  to  arrest  the  excesses  of  the 
soldiery  :  but  although  de  Lanoie  instantly 
complied  with  the  request,  yet  he  found  the 
army  in  such  a  totally  disorganised  state, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  their  nominal  com- 
mander, so  wholly  devoid  of  all  authority  over 
the  wild  bands  who  professed  to  obey  him,  that, 
seeing  his  exertions  to  restore  discipline  pro- 
ductive of  no  change,  and  that  his  own  life 
was  endangered  by  the  hostility  of  the  plun- 
derers, he  gave  up  the  task  as  hopeless,  and 
returned  precipitately  to  Naples. 

A  close  sultry  day  was  drawing  to  its  close 
when  the  Pope,  followed  by  several  Prelates 
and  Cardinals,  came  forth  on  the  higher  bas- 
tions of  the  circular  tower  of  Sant'  Angelo 
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to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  evening".  Beside 
him  walked  Vittoria  of  Colonna  and  Hilda  : 
de  Whittingham  formed  one  of  the  group 
behind.  The  features  of  all  were,  more  or 
less,  wan  and  care-worn. 

"  We  regret,  fair  lady,"  said  Clement,  with 
a  subdued  smile  to  Vittoria,  ^'  that  we  are 
not  able  to  give  you  better  entertainment  in 
this  our  Pontifical  Court,  nor  to  invite  you 
to  accompany  us  through  pleasanter  and 
more  extensive  walks.  Fortunately,  however, 
whatever  wishes  for  active  exercise  we  might 
ourselves  form  are  checked  by  the  sentiment 
of  bodily  weakness.  How  fared  you  and  this 
sw  eet  Signorina  Hilda  at  dinner  to  day  ?  Our 
own  meal  consisted  of  a  very  small  portion 
of  asses'  flesh." 

"  Are  the  provisions  of  the  castle,  indeed, 
so  nearly  exhausted  V  exclaimed  Vittoria. 
"  I  had  hoped,  Holy  Father,  that  you  were 
exempt  from  the  scarcity  which  we  have  all 
perceived." 

"  Do     me     more    justice,    Madonna     mia, 

M  2 
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although  you  be  a  Colonna/^  replied  Clement, 
in  half-serious  tones.  "  Our  first  profession 
was,  moreover,  that  of  a  soldier ;  and  God 
wots  that  we  have  never  soug-ht  for  personal 
indulgence  of  any  kind.'' 

"  The  whole  Christian  world  must  be  hor- 
rified at  the  unjustifiable  treatment  your 
Holiness  has  received,"  remarked  the  widow, 
feelingly. 

Clement  sighed  deeply.  "  And  yet,'*  he  said, 
*'  the  whole  Christian  world  will  find  that  the 
charm  has  been  broken  which  used  to  make 
them  all  look  upon  the  vicar  of  Christ,  on 
earth,  as  the  sacred  and  common  father  of 
all.  Such  sights  and  sounds  as  these  must 
embolden  all  innovators  in  religion  and 
g-overnment." 

He  pointed  to  the  far-stretching  city  and 
the  densely  inhabited  streets  of  the  Campus 
Martius  which  extended  beneath  them  till 
their  boundaries  were  lost  in  the  darkening 
twilight.  Loud  sounds  of  tumultuary  riot, 
laughter,  shrieks,  and  camp-ballads  hoarsely 
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bellowed  forth  by  innumerable  discordant 
throats,  arose  upon  the  upper  air.  Here  and 
there,  amid  the  thronged  habitations,  bright 
flames  towered  upwards  to  the  sky,  through 
volumes  of  white  smoke  and  showers  of 
burning  sparks  and  embers ; — and  gave  fear- 
ful evidence  that  in  several  quarters  the  work 
of  violence  had  been  aided  by  incendiarism. 

''  The  work  of  your  kinsman,  the  Cardinal/' 
said  Clement. 

"  Let  me  not  think  so,  Holy  Father  \"  ex- 
claimed Vittoria  of  Pescara. 

''  Yet  it  is  even  so,"  continued  the  Pope. 
''  The  Cardinal  of  Colonna  holds  his  court 
in  his  palace  below  ;  while  hundreds  of  his 
peasantry  and  followers  have  descended  into 
the  city  to  complete  the  work  of  plunder  of 
which  de  Bourbon's  army  was  beginning  to 
tire  from  very  excess." 

Suddenly,  a  bright  glare  was  cast  over  the 
speakers,  and  a  brilliant  flame  was  seen  to 
dart  up  to  the  sky  from  the  summit  of  the 
castle :  at  the  same  time  the  report  of  three 
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cannon  shook  the  battlements  and  the  still 
air  about  them. 

"The  evening-  signal  to  inform  the  Duke 
Urbino's  army  that  we  have  not  yet  surren- 
dered/^ observed  the  Pontiff.  "  This  charge  is, 
we  think,  entrusted  to  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Bid 
him  come  down  and  speak  to  us,  Cavalliere 
de  Whittingham,^*  he  said,  turning  to  the 
Englishman. 

''So,  Benvenuto/'  he  exclaimed,  as  the 
artist  approached,  **  thou  art  ever  exact  in 
thy  signal  guns  and  thy  beacon.  How 
tallies  this  trade  of  arms  with  thy  business 
as  a  goldsmith  V 

*'  Holy  father,  I  succeed  equally  well  in 
either.  I  believe  that,  if  I  had  not  taught 
the  bombardiers  how  to  point  their  pieces 
when  I  first  came  into  the  castle  after  killing 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  it  would  have  been 
taken  by  storm  that  very  night." 

"  We  have  heard  of  thy  exploits,  and  shall 
remember  thee  ;"  answered  Clement.     "  Dost 
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thou   need    ought   up   there   with   the   angel, 
that  we  can  grant?' 

"  Yes,  most  Holy  Father ;  I  would  pray 
you  to  interpose  your  authority  to  prevent 
the  reverend  Cardinals  of  Ravenna  and  Gaddi 
from  ascending  so  often  to  my  pinnacle. 
They  are  constantly  coming  up  in  order  to 
get  a  view  of  what  is  going  on  around ;  and 
their  little  scarlet  hats  draw  the  attention  of 
the  besiegers,  and  make  them  and  me  the 
mark  to  their  artillery." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  Cellini,"  answered 
Clement;  "but  now  come  along  with  me: 
and  do  you,  de  Whittingham,  follow.*' 

So  saying,  the  Pope  left  the  group  of 
attendants,  and  descended  to  the  narrow 
quarters  which  had  been  appropriated  to  his 
own  use.  Here,  closing  the  door,  he  pro- 
duced many  of  the  most  valuable  ornaments 
of  the  papal  regalia,  which  were  studded 
with  precious  stones  of  inestimable  value. 
Having  explained  that,  unless  it  were  speedily 
relieved,   the   fortress   would    be    obliged    to 
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capitulate,  in  which  instance  all  the  ponti- 
fical jewels  might  be  seized  uppn  by  a  rapa- 
cious soldiery,  Clement  desired  the  artist  to 
take  every  stone  out  of  its  setting,  while  de 
Whittingham  wrapped  them  in  paper  and 
concealed  them  about  his  own  and  the  Pon- 
tifF^s  dress.  The  work  was  not  complete  until 
late  at  night :  when  the  Pope  ordered  Cellini 
to  take  away  with  him  all  the  gold  setting  ; 
and  to  light  a  little  furnace  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  castle,  that  on  which  the  statue 
of  the  angel  stands  and  which  had  been 
committed  to  his  charge,  in  order  to  melt  it 
down  until  happier  times. 

''  I  shall  have  no  difficulty,  Holy  Father,'' 
said  the  artist,  *'  in  setting  the  stones  again,  at 
any  time,  in  a  manner  far  superior  to  that 
in  which  they  were  set  before :  so  that  these 
troubles  will  be  productive  of  great  advantage 
to  your  Holiness/' 

On  the  next  morning,  Clement,  followed 
by  all  his  court,  hastened,  with  joyful  antici- 
pations, to  the  higher  region  of   the  castle. 
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It   had    been    announced   that    the   Duke   of 
Urbino,  at  the  head  of  an   army  which  was 
known    to    be    superior    to     that    which    de 
Bourbon  had  led    on,  which  was  known    to 
be  well  disciplined  and  eager  for    an  oppor- 
tunity of  avenging-  itself  for  the  insult  which 
been  offered  to  the  head  of  the  church — it  had 
been   announced   that   the   Duke   of    Urbino, 
at  the  head  of  such  an  army,  was  now  rapidly 
advancing  towards  Rome.     Triumphant,  and 
yet   anxious,  were   the   looks   which    the   ex- 
hausted garrison  cast  towards  the  bleak  hills 
of   Campagna.      At   length    the   head  of   an 
advancing     column      appeared.        Horsemen 
drew  up  their  well-ordered  ranks  :  long  lines 
of  infantry  formed  themselves  upon  the  sum- 
mit  of  the    hills  ;    armour  and   spear- points 
reflected  back  the  rays  of  the  glorious  sun  ; 
banners  proudly  floated  in  the  air:    pennons 
fluttered  ;    and  martial  music  poured  its  in- 
spiriting tones  over  the  waste.     It  was  a  noble 
army  ;    whose  success  could  not    be    for    one 
moment    doubtful    against    the    disorganized 

M  5 
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bands  that  revelled  and  rioted  in  the  devoted 
city  beneath. 

After  thus,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  exhibit- 
ing his  well-appointed  troops  to  the  delighted 
eyes  of  the  Pope  and  his  garrison,  the  Duke 
of  Urbino  wheeled  his  force  suddenly  round, 
and  disappeared  again  behind  the  hills.  The 
anxiety  of  Clement  to  know  the  cause  of 
this  retrograde  movement  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  had  expected  to  see  the  legions 
descend  to  deliver  him  and  his  capital,  may 
be  imagined :  but  who  shall  describe  his 
feelings  when  he  learned,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  by  one  of  those  secret  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world  which  he 
had  kept  open,  that  the  Duke  of  Urbino  hav- 
ing, by  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  displayed  to 
his  hated  feudal  Sovereign  how  near  succour 
and  security  were  at  hand — had  alleged  that 
his  forces  were  insufficient  to  cope  with  those 
of  the  Imperialists  ;  and  had  announced  his 
determination  not  even  to  attempt  any  thing 
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until  a  new  army  should    have   been   levied 
in  Switzerland  ? 

'*  So,  Giberto,  so,  my  brethren  and  friends," 
exclaimed  Pope  Clement,  in  the  low  sup- 
pressed  tones   of   despair,   "  nothing    is   left 

for  us  but  to  capitulate  on  the  best  terms  v/e 

« 
can  obtain/' 

This  was  done,  and,  after  sustaining  a 
siege  of  one  month,  the  Pope  surrendered 
himself  a  prisoner  to  the  same  captain  Alar- 
con  who  had  been  so  lately  honoured  with 
the  custody  of  the  king  of  France. 

"Let  me  beseech  you,  Holy  Father,^^  said 
Sir  Gregory  Casselis,  the  resident  of  Henry 
VIII.,  who  had,  with  others,  taken  refuge  in 
the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  and  who,  with 
others,  was  now  permitted  to  depart  — "  let 
me  beseech  your  Holiness  to  confide  in  the 
devotion  of  my  Sovereign.  The  Kings  of 
England  and  of  France  have  already  signed 
articles  of  alliance,  and  will,  doubtless, 
hasten  to  the  relief  of  their  chief  pastor.  And 
yet,  permit   me  to  add,^*  he   continued,  with 
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some  hesitation,  in  a  lower  tone,  '*  that  the 
zeal  of  the*  Defender  of  the  Faith,  proud  as 
is  the  title  you  have  bestowed  upon  him, 
might  be  stimulated  still  more,  would  your 
Holiness  take  into  your  favourable  con- 
sideration the  matter  at  which  I  before 
hinted." 

"What  matter,  Sig-nor  Cavalliere?"  asked 
Clement. 

''The  matter  of  the  divorce,  Holy  Father, 
necessitated  by  his  Majesty's  scruples  at 
having  married  the  widow  of  his  brother/' 

''  Scruples,  bah ! ''  exclaimed  the  Pope. 
''  How  long  has  he  been  married  to  this 
brother's  widow  ?" 

"  About  eighteen  years,  your  Holiness ; 
but—" 

"But  he  never  thought  of  his  scruples  till 
now,''  interposed  the  Pope.  "  No,  Signor  de 
Casselis,  we  have  a  great  respect  for  the 
Sovereign  of  England,  a  clever  man,  and  a 
faithful  SOD  of  the  church.     But  he  must  not 
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ask  that  which  is  impossible.  He  had  better 
apply  at  once  for  a  dispensation*  to  marry 
two  wives;  for  we  presume  that  a  second 
fancy  is  the  cause  of  all  these  novel  scru- 
ples V* 

The  English  resident,  with  the  other  men 
of  note  hitherto  besieged,  now  dispersed  on 
their  several  roads  ;  and  the  Pope  was  left  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Alarcon,  until  he 
should  be  enabled  to  fulfil  the  impossible 
conditions  of  the  capitulation. 

And  how,  it  may  be  asked,  by  readers  who 
are  less  versed  in  history  than  thou,  our  gentle 
public — how  did  the  Emperor  Charles  receive 
this  news  of  the  capture  of  the  Roman  P'ontifi" 
by  his  Generals?  He  stopped  the  rejoicings 
which  he  was  then  proclaiming  on  account  of 
the  birth  of  his  son  ;  he  put  himself  and  his 
whole  court  into  mourning ;  he  sent  messen- 
gers to  all  the  courts  to  which  he  was  allied, 
to  declare  that  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  had  ex- 
ceeded his  orders  in  marching  upon  Rome ; 
and  he  decreed  that,  in  every  church  in  Spain, 
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prayers  should  be  offered  up  to  heaven  for  the 
release   ofi  the   Pontiff — whom   a  line  to  his 
own  General  would  instantly  have  set  free. 
Could  decorum  require  more — or  hypocrisy  ? 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


THE    PRISONERS. 

Se  Laodamia,  se  la  moglier  di  Bruto 
S'Arria,  s'Argia,  s'Evadne,  e  s'altre  molte 
Meritar  laude  per  aver  voluto, 
Morti  i  mariti,  esser  con  lor  sepolte  ; 
Quanto  onore  a  Vittoria  h  piii  dovuto 
Che  di  Lete  e  dal  rio,  che  nove  volte 
L'ombre  circonda,  ha  tratto  il  suo  consorte 
Malgrado  delle  Parche  e  della  morte  ? 


ARrosTo. 


We  have  said  that  the  Pope  had  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Imperialists,  and  was  detained 
a  close  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo, 
until  he  could  fulfil  the  impossible  conditions 
of  the  capitulation.     But  not  on  this  account 
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did  the  horrors  that  were  daily  and  nightly 
committed  in  Rome  cease  or  abate.  Weeks 
and  months  passed  on  ;  and  still  the  Imperial 
army  revelled,  at  free  quarters,  on  the 
wretched  inhabitants.  In  vain  did  their  com- 
mander,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  endeavour  to 
restore  discipline  ;  in  vain  did  he  represent 
that  all  Europe,  roused  by  the  indignities  to 
which  the  Pontiff  had  been  subjected,  was 
arming  and  advancing  to  his  rescue :  that 
France,  England,  and  the  Italian  States  had 
seriously  embraced  his  quarrel,  and  were 
marching  a  powerful  army,  under  the  Mares- 
chal  de  Lautrec,  to  effect  that  which  the 
hypocritical  prayers  of  the  Emperor  pre- 
tended to  desire.  Nothing  could  arouse  the 
degraded  soldiery  from  their  lawless  and 
unnatural  courses,  until  the  God  of  nature 
himself  saw  fit  to  punish  their  crimes. 

The  riots  and  excesses  which  had  been 
daily  committed,  the  poverty,  the  wretched- 
ness, the  starvation  which  had  been  daily 
inflicted,  produced,  at  length,  what,  in  those 
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days,  was  their  usual  concomitant :  the  plague 
broke  out  in  Rome,  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
Italy.  Then,  indeed,  did  the  disorganised 
troops  begin  to  desist  from  their  excesses ; 
then  did  most  of  them,  excepting  always  the 
brutalised  German  bands,  begin  to  draw  off 
from  the  infected  capital. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  pestilence  had 
found  its  way  into  the  Castle  of  S^nt'  Angelo, 
and  several  of  the  immediate  attendants  of 
the  Pontiff  had  fallen  victims  to  its  attack. 
The  alarmed  garrison  of  gaolers  intimated 
their  wish  to  remove  Clement  to  some  less- 
infected  spot :  the  Emperor  Charles  had  been 
heard  to  express  his  desire  to  have  him 
brought  to  Madrid,  that  he  might  feast  his 
eyes  with  the  sight  of  another  captive  so 
illustrious.  But  Clement,  by  prayers,  argu- 
ments, and  various  pretences,  still  led  them  to 
postpone  the  intended  removal ;  still  led  them 
to  permit  him  to  take  such  chance  as  heaven 
might  send,  in  the  prison  to  which  it  had  con- 
signed him. 
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*'  Really,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Clement^  one 
morning  about  this  time,  to  the  widow  of 
Pescara,  ''  we  must  recommend  you  to  leave 
this  castle,  and  to  seek  your  own  safety  and 
that  of  your  friend  and  followers  elsewhere.'^ 

"Whither  should  1  go.  Holy  Father?" 
asked  Vittoria.  "  What  part  of  Italy  is  safe 
from  war  and  its  consequences?  The  Vene- 
tians have  seized  upon  some  towns  in  the 
Roman  states  ;  the  Duke  of  Urbino  upon 
others  ;  the  Imperialists  and  my  kinsmen  of 
Colonna  have  not  been  idle." 

"  And  the  Florentines  have  rebelled  against 
the  Medici  !"  exclaimed  the  Pope,  with 
suppressed  anger. 

"  I  am  here  safe  from  violence,^'  continued 
the  lady:    *'and  personal  comfort  is  now  a 

matter  of  small  concern   to  me. Besides,'^ 

she  continued,  '*  Hilda  has  dedicated  herself 
to  the  tendance  of  one  in  this  castle  who  well 
deserves  all  our  care.  Know  you.  Holy  Father, 
that  the  young  Englishman  is,  w^e  fear,  smitten 
by  the  plague  V 
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Such,  indeed,  was  the  case.  Reduced  by 
the  exertions  which  he  had  undergone  in  the 
defence  of  the  fortress  ;  by  the  privations  he 
had  endured ;  but,  above  all,  by  the  mental 
distress  which  had  preyed  upon  him  ever  since 
his  interview  with  her  he  loved  in  Ischia,  de 
Whittingham's  hardy  frame  had  imbibed  a 
pre-disposition  to  the  dreadful  disease  by 
which  he  was  now  laid  prostrate.  Nurses 
and  leeches  were  few  in  the  castle ;  and  Hilda 
Colonna  had,  in  the  heroic  spirit  of  still 
earlier  days,  anxiously  pressed  forwards  and 
offered  her  services  as  a  nurse  and  attendant 
upon  the  invalide. 

"  Say  not  one  word,  Warren,  to  deter  me 
from  my  resolution,"  she  replied  to  his  en- 
treaties that  she  would  leave  him  to  his  fate. 
*'  I  believe  that  all  are  equally  exposed  to  this 
dreadful  disease  whether  they  join  in  assisting 
the  sick  or  fly  to  selfish  seclusion.  Nor  are 
we  yet  assured  of  the  nature  of  your  illness. 
''  Besides/'  she  added  ;  ^'  can  I  forget  that  you 
are  the  friend  of  those  who  are   dear  to  me, 
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and  that  to  you  I  owed  ray  life  and  deliverance 
in  former  times  V* 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  dear  lady/'  faintly  re- 
plied the  sick  man.  *'  I  may  not  dispute 
your  kind  resolves.  Nor  you  nor  I,  methinks, 
have  much  cause  to  desire  a  prolonged  life. 
You  have  discarded  him  you  love,  and  Vit- 
toria '* 

"  Say  not  so,  my  friend  ;"  answered  Hilda, 
in  a  tone  of  encouragement.  "  Though  I 
have  silenced  my  love,  and  you  have  loved 
in  vain,  yet  does  life  offer  duties  to  all  who 
are  willing  to  act  their  parts  in  conformity  to 
the  will  of  heaven/' 

"  I  know  it,  but  I  cannot  pray  for  health  ;" 
replied  de  Whittingham.  "  Oh,  Hilda,  tell 
me,  in  pity,  tell  me  truly,  dost  thou  think 
that  Vittoria  would  ever  relent  towards  my 
suit?  Would  she,  dared  she,  visit  me  here 
before  I  die  ?  But,  no,  no  ;  ungenerous  and 
presumptuous  that  I  am,  to  ask  for  such  a 
blessing  I" 

"  She  would   have   come   here  before,  dear 
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Warren,  but  that  she  feared  the  sight  of  her 
might  agitate  you,  and  thus  predispose  you 
still  more  to  the  disease  we  all  dread." 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  the  sick  man, 
anxiously  ;  *'  of  all  dangers,  the  agitation 
produced  by  uncertainty  is  the  greatest." 

Hilda  left  the  invalid  under  the  care  of  her 
maid  servant,  and  quitted  the  apartment,  as 
she  thought  for  a  few  minutes.  She  found, 
however,  that  the  widow  of  Pescara  was  in 
conversation  with  the  Pope ;  and  an  hour 
elapsed  ere  she  was  able  to  return,  with  her 
friend,  to  the  sick  man's  couch.  That  hour 
had  produced  a  fatal  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  his  disease. 

"  Come  not  near  me,"  he  exclaimed,  as  the 
two  ladies  entered  the  room,  ^'  for  heaven^s 
sake,  dearest  Vittoria,  do  not  approach.  The 
fatal  tumours  have  risen  on  my  arms  since 
Hilda  left  me.  There  can  be  now  no  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  my  ailing." 

"  And  should  the  certainty  that  you  are  in 
greater   distress    drive    your   friends    further 
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from  your  assistance  ?"  kindly  expostulated 
the  Marchesa.     "  Judge  better  of  us,  Warren." 

"  Forgive  me,  lady,"  he  answered  ;  *'  I 
judged  according  to  my  own  fears  for  you  ; 
not  according  to  your  own  noble  nature.  But 
1  bless  and  thank  you  for  your  generosity. 
Oh,  dear  lady,"  he  continued,  with  some 
wildness,  *'  say,  say,  before  I  die,  will  you 
forgive  the  boldness  of  my  aspirations?  Will 
you  sometimes  think  of  me  hereafter  with 
kindness  ?" 

"  I  have  nought  to  forgive,  my  dear  young 
friend/'  she  replied.  "Although  our  worldly 
position  be  somewhat  different,  yet  was  there 
not  anything  which  should  prevent  the  well- 
born, high-minded  gentleman,  from  seeking  a 
daughter  of  Colonna.  In  our  minds,  too, 
lives  an  equality  which  has  taught  me  to 
value  your  friendship." 

"  No,  no,  dearest  Vittoria,  it  is  not  friend- 
ship. Mock  not  a  dying  man  with  words  of 
mere  society.  It  was  love  ;  it  is  love  ;  true, 
devoted,   and   fervent.      Say,  say,  could  you 
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ever  listen  to  me  \^ith  forbearance?  Dare  I, 
should  I  by  any  chance  recover,  dare  I  again 
hope  to  move  you  ?" 

''  Press  me  not  thus  hardly,"  said  the  Mar- 
chesa,  sinking-  down  on  a  stool  at  his 
bed  side,  while  tears  suffused  those  splendid 
eyes.  "  I  would  fain  encourage  you  to  live, 
but " 

"  But  you  can  never  return  my  love  ?" 
exclaimed  de  Whittingham,  wildly.  "  Then 
welcome  death  !"  he  added,  falling  back  with 
an  appearance  of  exhaustion,  and  murmuring, 
in  tones  which  denoted  consciousness  long 
after  it  was  thought  that  consciousness  had 
left  him,  "  welcome  death — and  may  God,  at 
length,  receive  me.  My  mother  neglected  me 
— spurned  by  my  father — once  I  loved,  and 
Vittoria — Vittoria — she  will  pray  for  me,  she 
must  pray  for  me,  and  think  of  me.  Welcome 
death— Vittoria " 

Such  broken  sentences  he  continued  to 
murmur,    faint,    and    more  faintly.     The  two 
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ladies  left  the  room  weeping,  and  locked  in 
each  others'  arms. 

*'  Why,  dearest  Vittoria,  did  you  not  en- 
courage him  to  hope  V  asked  Hilda ;  "  it 
might  have  saved  his  life.  Nothing  is  so 
surely  fatal  as  despondency.  Would  you  but 
have  allowed  him  to  hope " 

*'  I  could  not,  Hilda,'*  answered  her  friend 
with  fervour.  "  I  knew  the  danger  which  I 
inflicted  ;  but  not  even  on  his  death-bed 
could  I  deceive  him.  What !  should  his  spirit 
go  and  rejoin  that  of  my  lost  Pescara  with 
the  power  to  say — '  I  have  won  your  widow  ! 
— Had  I  but  Jived,  she  in  whom  you  confided 
would  have  been  mine  V — No,  Hilda,  no  ;  I 
like  and  admire  your  friend  ;  but  1  have  a 
prior  duty,  which  I  must  not  appear,  for  one 
moment,  to  forget,  even  to  obtain  the  best  and 
holiest  ends.  None,  dear  Ferdinand,^^  she 
exclaimed,  casting  her  eyes  to  heaven  and 
firmly  clasping  those  beautiful  hands,  "  none 
shall     say    that    Vittoria     ever    encouraged 
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another  to  aspire  to  that  which,  having  been 
once  thine,  is  thine  for  eternity/' 

The  progress  of  de  Whittingham's  distemper 
was  now  as  rapid  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
the  dreadful  disease  which  had  prostrated 
him.  And  still  Hilda  Colonna  returned  to 
wait  upon  him  with  untiring  and  unflinching 
assiduity  ;  and  still  she  endeavoured  to  check 
those  broken  exclamations  which  continued 
to  betray  the  secret  passion  of  his  soul.  In 
this,  however,  she  was  unable  to  succeed  ;  for, 
in  the  monotony  of  a  prison,  neither  leech 
nor  menial  could  forego  the  pleasure  of  tat- 
tling of  the  love  which  the  young  Eaglishman 
had  betrayed  for  so  eminent  a  person  as  the 
widow  of  Pescara.  The  rumour  w as  not  long 
in  reaching  the  ears  of  Clement ;  and  he 
spoke  more  than  once  to  Hilda  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  anxiously  and  kindly  enquired  into 
all  the  particulars  of  her  acquaintance  with 
the  young  stranger.  He  was  also  much 
gratified  to  learn  all  that  she  was  able  to  tell 

VOL.  III.  N 
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him  of  the  family  and  lost  fortunes  of  the 
Englishman. 

*'We  would  gladly  have  known  this 
sooner,"  he  said.  "  We  liked  the  expression 
of  the  young-  man,  and  the  evident  devotion 
and  sincerity  of  his  manner ;  but  had  we 
known  of  this  conduct  of  his  testy  old  father, 
fallen  as  are  our  fortunes,  we  think  that  we 
should  have  been  able  to  induce  the  old  man 
to  receive  into  favour  a  son  whom  we  favour- 
ed. However,  it  is  now  too  late,  as  the  poor 
lad  is  said  to  be  dying/^ 

But  the  poor  lad  was  not  dying-.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  had  been  wonderfully 
accelerated  and  facilitated  by  a  new  system 
which  the  physician,  who,  since  he  had  been 
confined  in  the  castle,  had  found  time  to  study 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  professed  to  have  gather- 
ed from  their  inspired  pages.  He  had  insisted 
that  the  frequent  mention  of  oil  in  the  holy 
writings  proved  it  to  have  been  successfully 
employed  of  old  ;  and,  as  de  Whittingham^s 
was  considered  a  hopeless  case,  he  had  chosen 
to  make  an  experiment  upon  him.       Oil  had 
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been,  therefore,  constantly  applied  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  fatal  tumours  ;  he  had  been 
washed  with  oil ;  he  had  lain  in  linen  steeped 
in  oil :  and  the  self-complacent  leech  asserted 
that  he  had  been  recovered  by  means  of  oil.* 

That  recovery  was,  however,  almost  as  full 
of  dang-er  as  the  disease  itself.  For  weeks, 
was  he  unable  to  move  from  his  little  room  ; 
and  if  the  oil  had  really  been  efficacious  in 
overcoming  the  pestilential  miasma,  the  con- 
stant and  gentle  attentions  of  Hilda  Colonna 
were  no  less  serviceable  in  promoting  his 
restoration  to  health  and  strength.  The  sen- 
timent that  she  was  herself,  at  least,  an  un- 
known orphan,  had  firmly  and  sympathetically 
drawn  the  afi'ections  of  this  gentle  girl  to 
interest  herself  in  the  disinherited  and  orphan 
state  of  the  young  Englishman. 

But  throughout  the  tedious  progress  of  his 
recovery,  Hilda  Colonna  was  surprised  to  find 
that  de  Whittingham  made  not  the  least 
allusion  to  his  love  for  her  friend. 

*An  idea  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy  for  the  plague 
exists  in  Italy. 

N   2 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

COLONEL     MALDONATO. 

A  little  child,  a  limber  elf, 
Singing  dancing  to  itself, 
A  fairy  thing  with  red  round  cheeks. 
That  always  finds,  and  never  seeks, 
Makes  such  a  vision  to  the  sight 
As  fills  a  father's  heart  with  light ; 
And  pleasures  flow  in  so  thick  and  fast 
Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 
Must  needs  express  his  love's  excess 
With  words  of  unmeant  bitterness. 

COLIRIDGE. 

Weeks  had  again  elapsed,  and  Warren  de 
Whittingham  was  able  to  enjoy  the  cheering 
sun  and  the  bracing  air  of  a  fine  winter's  day, 
on  the  battlements  of  the  castle  of  Sant'  An- 
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gelo.  How  glorious,  how  delightful  is  the 
freshness  of  renewed  youthful  sensations  with 
which  we  again  gaze  upon  the  face  of  nature, 
and  feel  its  cool  airs  bathe  our  enfeebled  limbs 
after  a  lengthened  confinement  by  sickness  ! 
Say,  ye  who,  for  months,  have  lain  at  death's 
door,  say,  did  not  the  pleasure  of  being 
thus  born  again  to  life  compensate  to  ye  for 
all  that  ye  had  suffered  ? 

Our  hero  had  taken  but  a  few  turns  on  the 
battlements,  conversing  cheerily  with  his 
gentle  and  delighted  nurse,  when  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  an  unusual  stir  which  they 
both  observed  in  a  neighbouring  street :  nor 
was  de  Whittingham's  interest  in  what  he 
witnessed  diminished  when  he  perceived  one 
or  two  figures,  which  he  well  remembered, 
enter  the  small  house  in  which  he  had  lodged 
his  follower  Raffaello  Monza  and  his  bride 
Moninna,  when  he  himself  had  taken  up 
his  quarters  in  the  Vatican. 

But  in  order  to  account  for  what  he  wit- 
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nessed,  we  must  return  to  speak  of  one  of  the 
inferior  actors  in  our  history. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  de  Whittingham 
had  endeavoured  to  appease  the  frantic  vio- 
lence with  which  the  hermit  Anselmo  had,  in 
the  island  of  Ischia,  claimed  Hilda  Colonna 
as  his  daughter,  by  recommending  to  him  to 
return  to  Rome,  and  there  seek  out  further 
evidence  by  which  to  support  his  pretensions. 
This  the  pseudo-monk  had  not  delayed  doing, 
so  soon  as  he  found  that  the  ladies  had  left 
the  island  with  the  returning  fleet.  Little 
success  had,  however,  attended  his  efforts, 
when  they  were  totally  checked  by  the  irrup- 
tion of  de  Bourbon  and  the  sackage  of  the 
city.  Anselmo  retired  to  await  quieter  times  ; 
but  his  disordered  mind  allowed  him  not  to 
remain  inactive  during  the  many  months 
through  which  that  sackage  continued.  The 
cowl  of  a  monk  or  hermit  was  now  no  recom- 
mendation in  the  papal  city  :  and  the  ancient 
trooper  found  no  difficulty  in  resuming  the 
military  garb,  which  had  been  first  natural  to 
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him.  Among"st  the  despoiling  soldiers,  he 
found  many  an  old  comrade  of  former  days ; 
and  truth  compels  us  to  record  that,  during- 
many  weeks,  he  forgot,  in  the  license  of  the 
scene,  both  his  repentance  for  former  excesses, 
his  religious  pretensions,  and  the  object  of 
his  research.  On  the  day  of  which  w^e  write, 
he  had,  by  chance,  fallen  in  with  his  old  com- 
mander Colonel  Maldonato,  as  the  latter  was 
wending  his  solitary  way  from  the  palace  of 
Cardinal  Pompeo  of  Colonna.  Maldonato 
instantly  recognised  him;  and,  catching  hold 
of  his  arm,  exclaimed  '^The  very  man  I 
wanted !  Why,  Anselrao,  they  told  me  that 
thou  hadst  turned  monk  !  but  I  would  never 
believe  that  one  who  had  aided  me  in  former 
exploits^' — 

*'  Name  it  not.  Colonel ;  name  it  not,'* 
cried  Anselmo  shuddering. 

"  Well,  I  will  not  name  it,  since  thou  fearest 
eaves-droppers,"  replied  the  Spaniard,  mis- 
taking the  cause  of  the  other's  sudden  emotion  ; 
'' 1   will   not   name   it:    but   listen.      I   have 
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another  such  job  on  hand  ;  and  thou  art  the 
man  who  shall  do  it.  That  Captain  Alarcon, 
in  yonder  castle,  boasts  that  he  has  held  a 
King  and  a  Pope  in  his  charge  :  thou,  An- 
selmo,  shalt  be  enabled  to  boast  that  two 
Popes '' 

"  Gracious  heaven  !^'  exclaimed  the  trooper 
aloud;  but  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he 
determined,  with  the  cunning  peculiar  to  his 
temporary  insanity,  to  keep  his  own  counsel, 
while  he  learned,  the  better  to  defeat  it,  what 
was  the  new  diabolical  design  of  his  old 
commander. 

^^  A  certain  Cardinal  yonder,''  continued 
Maldonato,  pointing  with  his  sword  in  the 
direction  of  the  Colonna  palace,  "  is  bent 
upon  being  Pope ;  and  we,  Anselmo,  must 
assist  his  future  Holiness  to  mount  to  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter.  How  must  it  be  done? 
The  days  are  past  when  the  world  quarrelled 
to  ascertain  which  of  two  Popes  was  the 
true  one.  Morte  de .  Dios  I  they  are  now 
more  like  to  do  without  any.     However,  his 
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Cardinalship  is  bent  upon  being  sole  Pope  ; 
and  this  poor  devil  who  has  been  secured 
up  yonder  lor  the  last  six  months  must  be 
released  from  his  captivity,  ha !  ha !  Thou 
understandest  me  V 

"  Perfectly,  eccellenza/^  replied  the  trooper- 
monk.     "  How  had  1  better  set  about  it  ?" 

**  Why,  come  along-  with  me  this  instant. 
Some  of  my  troops  have  been  taken  to  form 
the  garrison,  so  that  I  can  easily  get  thee 
admitted.  Here  be  some  powders,  which  I 
often  find  it  useful  to  carry  about  me,  and 
which  have  never  failed.  But,  once  in  the 
fortress,  thou  must  use  thine  own  judgment 
as  to  the  best  means  to  be  employed ;  either 
these  or  that,"  he  said,  giving  a  small  parcel, 
and  striking,  at  the  same  time,  the  hilt  of 
Anselmo's  dagger. 

"  And  what  is  to  be  the  reward,  Signor 
Colonello  V  asked  the  trooper  ;  "  for  in 
these  times  money  has  been  plenteous,  and 
the  means  of  enjoying  it  no  less  so." 

^'Reward?  oh,  the  new  Pope  will  doubtless 
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make  thee  a  Bishop ;  he  has  already  pro- 
mised me  a  Cardinal's  hat ;  and  truly  I  shall 
become  it  as  well  as  his  reverence.  However, 
here  is  gold  for  thee  in  hand.  But,  Sangue 
de  Dios  !''  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  interrupting 
himself  as  they  approached  the  outworks 
of  Sant'  Angelo,  "  there  is  that  scoundrel 
Raffaello  Monza,  whom  I  thought  I  had 
finished  years  ago.  Maldonato's  own  ven- 
geance first This  Cardinal  must  wait  a 

few  minutes." 

"So,  thou  rebellious  dog!"  he  exclaimed, 
entering  the  little  room  beside  the  great  gate- 
way of  the  house  into  which  he  had  seen 
Rafl'aello  enter,  "  who  gave  thee  thy  discharge 
from  my  troop  ?'' 

"  You  yourself.  Colonel,  with  a  blow  of 
your  dagger;"  replied  Raff'aello  firmly. 

"  Which,  for  once,  seems  to  have  baulked 
my  hand/'  rejoined  Maldonato.  "  Well,  good 
fellow,"  he  continued,  endeavouring  to  con- 
troul  himself,  '^J  forgive  thee,  although  it  be 
all  owing  to  thy  delay  and  disobedience,  at 
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the  time  ye  wot  off,  that  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
effected  his  escape  from  France,  and  I  Jost 
the  reward  offered  by  the  queen  mother. 
However,  the  Duke  led  us  to  Rome ;  so  that 
we  have  been  able  to  indemnify  ourselves. 
Thou  hast  done  so,  I  warrant  me? — Where 
didst  g-et  that  pretty  lass  ?'^  he  asked,  gazing 
insolently  on  Moninna  :  '*  the  amica  of  some 
Cardinal  whom  thou  hast  slain  after  taking 
his  ransom?  ha,  ha  !" 

'*  This  is  my  wife,  Signor  Colonello ; " 
answered  Raffaello  fiercely,  as  Moninna 
shrunk  away  from  the  rude  intruder  and 
clung  to  her  husband. 

"Bravo, Raffaello!"  cried  Maldonato.  "But 
thou  must  leave  thy  wife  now,  and  return 
with  me  to  thy  duty  —  unless  indeed  thou 
like  to  bring  her  along  with  thee.  We  can 
find  amusement  for  her  in  my  camp." 

^'  Signor,"  said  Raffaello,  setting  his  teeth 
firmly,  "  I  give  you  warning  that  there  is 
but  little  law  now  in  Rome ;  so  that  I  shall 
be    apt  to    take   this    matter    into    my   own 
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hands ;''    and    he    loosened    the    hilt    of    his 
dagger  in  its  sheath  as  he  spoke. 

Anselmo  had  been  a  silent,  but  not  an 
unmoved,  listener  to  the  conversation  which 
we  have  recorded.  He  revolved  many  doubts 
in  his  violent,  but  disordered,  mind.  He  had 
been,  as  we  have  noted,  much  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  Moninna  when  he  first  beheld 
her  at  the  rejoicing-  after  her  wedding-:  and 
his  indignation  was  proportionately  roused 
by  the  insult  now  offered  to  her  by  one  who 
had  so  lately  awakened  all  his  remorse  for 
the  past  by  calling  upon  him  to  commit  a 
second  unpardonable  crime.  He  moved  con- 
vulsively, and  like  a  piece  of  mechanism, 
towards  the  place  where  Moninna  stood 
trembling ;  and,  at  the  last  speech  of  the 
Spanish  Colonel,  he  also  had  felt  in  his 
breast  for  the  handle  of  the  knife  which  he 
had  ever  borne  concealed  there.  RafFaello 
had,  however,  replied  boldly  to  the  taunts 
of  his  former  commander  ;  and  Anselmo 
vowed     inwardly    not     to    interfere    in    this 
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quarrel  unless  he  were  especially  called  upon 
to  do  so. 

''  Thou  wouldst  take  this  matter  in  hand, 
wouldst  thou?'^  cried  Maldonato  furiously,  in 
answer  to  Raffaello's  last  solemn  warning-. 
''  Hark  ye,  Anselmo/'  he  continued,  in  the 
same  loud  insulting-  tone,  "  run  to  the  guard 
at  the  fortress,  and  bid  him  send  half  a  score 
of  men  hither,  to  carry  back  a  deserter  from 
our  ranks,  to  whom  their  Colonel  is  most 
particularly  beholden.  And,  hark  ye ;  tell 
them  that  his  beautiful  young-  wife  will  be 
left  here  desolate.'' 

Instead  of  speeding  on  his  errand,  Anselmo 
fell  suddenly  on  his  knees  where  he  stood — 
*^God,  thou  callest  upon  me!''  he  fervently 
exclaimed.  "  This  must  be  a  meritorious 
deed !" 

He  leaped  upon  his  feet ;  and,  while  all 
gazed  in  surprise  upon  his  wild  gestures, 
made  one  stride  in  advance,  and  plunged  his 
knife,  to  the  very  hilt,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Spanish  Colonel. 
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Maldonato  fell  heavily  on  the  floor.  As  he 
fell,  hovvever,  he  clutched  hold  of  the  necker- 
chief and  outstanding  stay  of  Moninna,  to 
whom  his  last  action  had  pointed  insultingly. 
The  frail  support  gave  way  beneath  his 
falling  weight,  and  the  covering*  was  drawn 
from  the  neck  of  his  intended  victim,  and 
madly  twisted  in  his  dying"  grasp ;  but  the 
beautiful  clear-brown  arms  and  throat,  which 
were  now  mantled  with  blushes  more  roseate 
than  the  hues  of  her  native  sunset  —  the 
shrinking",  swelling  bust  of  the  terrified  girl 
immediately  caught  the  glance  of  her  wild 
avenger.  He  rivetted  his  glaring  eyes  upon 
her — pointing  to  some  indistinct  mark  upon 
her  graceful  shoulders. 

An  old  hag,  whom  we  have  before  known  as 
the  mother  of  Moninna,  opened  an  inner 
door,  and  hobbled  hastily  forward,  shaking 
her  withered  fists  before  her  palsied  head. 

*'  What  means  this  riot  V  she  cried.  "  Have 
we  lived  unmolested  through  all  the  sackage 
of  Rome,  safe  in  the  protection  of  the  cannon 
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of  the  castle,  and  shall  we  be  now  assailed, 
when  the  rest  of  the  town  is  at  peace?" 

The  hermit  —  madman  —  trooper,  Anselmo, 
darted  forward,  and  caught  hold  of  her  up- 
lifted arm,  and  gazed  earnestly  in  her  face  ; 
while,  with  the  other  hand,  he  dragged  for- 
ward the  shrinking  girl,  who  was  vainly 
endeavouring  to  turn  her  apron  upon  her 
naked  shoulders. 

"  Woman  !"  he  exclaimed  madly,  ^'  on  thy 
life,  answer  me  truly.  Who  is  she  ?  AVho 
art  thou?'' 

*' Bravely  asked!'*  cried  the  old  woman. 
'*  He  has  slain  his  commander,  and  now  he 
would  dishonour  my  daughter  over  his  bleed- 
ing corpse.  Let  her  go  instantly,  reprobate 
that  thou  art,  and  shame  not  thy  grey  heirs 
by  exposing  her.  In  faith,  if  her  husband 
has    no    dagger    to    protect    her,  I  myself — " 

"  Back,  fool,"  shrieked  Anselmo,  w  aving 
her  off  with  his  arm.  "  Tell  me,  tell  me, 
Raffaello,  I  conjure  thee,  who  she  is,  whence 
came  this  mark  on  her  shoulder?'' 
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"That!'^  exclaimed  old  Theresa,  while 
Raffaello  cast  a  doublet  over  his  shrinking 
wife :  "  that  was  the  figure  of  a  lion  once, 
which  her  %vicked  parents  must  have  stamped 
upon  her,  to  prove  that  they  had  the  hearts 
of  wild  beasts,  when  they  deserted  their 
child." 

''  Deserted  her,  sayst  thou,  woman  V  an- 
swered the  madman.  "  Not  so !  not  so  !  I 
myself  pricked  a  lion,  with  gunpowder/  into 
my  child,  to  record  the  mercy  which  the 
mighty  Pope  Leo  shewed  me  on  the  field  of 
Ravenna.  Deserted  her,  sayest  thou?  Not 
so,  not  so.  But  who  is  she  ?  Is  she  thine 
own  daughter?  On  thy  salvation,  answer 
me  truly." 

"  Better  she  were  my  daughter  than  thine, 
at  all  events,"  cried  the  old  woman  ironically. 
''However,  I  am  guiltless  of  stamping  my 
children  with  the  mark  of  the  beast.  She  is 
none  of  mine — save  that  I  have  been  plagued 
with  her  for  twenty  years." 

'^ Whose    is    she    then?     Whence    had    ye 
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her?  Speak  quick,  old  woman,  in  heaven^s 
name.'' 

"  Aye,  speak  quick,  speak  quick/^  growled 
out  old  Theresa.  "  If  people  were  not  quite 
so  quick  in  using"  their  daggers,  he  would  be 
living  who  might  tell  thee  all/^ 

"  Who  ?  who  V  shouted  Anselmo. 

"  Who  V  retorted  the  hag.  "  Why,  my 
young  brother :  the  niusquetteer,  whom  the 
goldsmith  Benveuuto  Cellini  slew,  because  he 
had  done  his  duty,  and  whom  Raffaello  there, 
who  has  picked  up  strange  notions  since  he 
has  served  his  English  lords,  refuses  to  avenge 
like  a  Roman.'^ 

**  You  have  just  blamed  us,  mother,  for 
using  our  daggers  too  freely,"  interposed 
Raffaello. 

*'  Curses  on  the  bloody  goldsmith  !'^  ex- 
claimed Anselmo,  stamping  on  the  floor. 
"But  surely,  mother,  you  know  where  your 
brother  got  the  child  ?" 

'*  Where  he  got  her  ?  aye,^^  answered 
Theresa ;  "  but  not  who  she  is.     He  got  her  in 
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one  of  the  Roman  palaces,  upon  which  he  had 
made  an  onslaught  with  the  Orsini,  whose 
follower  he  was.  But  he  would  never  give 
any  particulars  as  to  where  he  found  her. 
We  used  to  call  her  at  first  the  little  princess, 
till  he  feared  he  might  be  brought  into 
trouble." 

"Princess  who?'^  shouted  the  madman. 
"  In  what  palace  did  he  steal  her?" 

''In  the  Colonna  palace,  maledetto  bestia 
che  sei  \"  cried  the  hag.  '*  Steal  her,  indeed  ! 
corpo  di  bacco,  as  if  my  brother  would  have 
stolen  the  whelp  of  a  wild  lion  I*' 

As  though  a  bullet  had  passed  through  his 
head,  Anselmo  fell  heavily  upon  the  floor  of 
the  little  room.  All  his  doubts,  anxieties, 
and  researches  were  now  at  an  end  :  suddenly 
had  he  discovered  that  she  whom  he  had  fond- 
ly believed  to  be  his  child  could  be  nothing 
to  him;  and  that  the  beautiful  Roman  girl 
whose  light,  frank,  joyous,  honest  smile  had 
unaccountably  rivetted  his  attention  when  he 
had  first  beheld  her,  was,  in   truth,  his  long 
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lost  daughter;  that  she  was  now  before  him 
unharmed,  full  grown,  beautiful,  and  married 
to  a  man  whom  he  had  known  from  his  very 
youth.  The  rush  of  such  thoughts  upon  the 
shattered  mind  of  the  madman  produced  such 
a  revulsion  of  irregular  feelings  as  long 
prostrated  him  insensible  in  the  place  where 
he  lay. 

Moninna  and  her  husband  tended  the 
fainting  man  with  assiduity  ;  but  one  hour,  one 
full  hour  elapsed  ere  he  re-opened  his  eyes, 
and  gave  evidence  of  completely  -  restored 
consciousness.  And  when  he  did  re-open 
those  wavering  unsettled  orbs,  his  whole  man- 
ner was  far  more  sober  and  calm  than  any  of 
the  party  had  ever  before  beheld  it.  He  rose 
quietly  to  his  feet,  and,  drawing  his  hand  over 
his  brow  and  eyes,  mused  silently  for  a  few 
minutes  :  then,  having  fixed  those  eyes  for  an 
instant  kindly  on  his  daughter,  he  opened 
wide  bis  arms,  and,  while  she  cast  herself 
into  their  embrace,  sobbed  convulsively  over 
her. 
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'•'Aye;  she  is  your  own  Moninna/'  re- 
marked the  old  woman,  as,  seated  upon  a  low 
settle,  she  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  and 
pertinaciously  swung-  her  foot  up  and  down 
with  her  usual  violence.  " She  is  your  own 
Moninna,"  she  continued,  "old  man;  or  at 
least  she  is  the  brat  my  brother  picked  up  in 
the  Colonnapalace.  \  fancy  that  he  found  her 
in  one  of  the  halls  of  state,  but  she  must  have 
wandered  there  amid  the  tumults.  Neither 
father  Lorenzo  nor  f  ever  really  thought  she 
was  a  lady ;  but  my  poor  brother  did,  and 
was  fearful  of  getting*  into  trouble  about  her.'^ 

'^  Mine — mine — whom  I  have  unceasingly 
sought  for  years,"  murmured  the  hermit, 
drawing  the  smiling  girl  more  closely  to 
his  bosom. 

''  And  how  could  E  tell  you  were  seeking 
her?"  querulously  asked  old  Theresa.  "  How 
could  I  tell  where  I  was  to  find  a  wild,  riotous 
trooper?  However,^^  she  added,  ''there  is 
the  girl :  be  she  yours  or  be  she  another's, 
I  have  done  with  her,  thanks  be  to  the 
Virgin." 
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''  Mine — mine,  she  must  be  mine !"  ex- 
claimed Anselmo.  "  And  thou  couldst  think, 
my  child,  that  I  came  to  thy  marriage  to  cast 
an  evil  eye  upon  it !  No,  no  ;  'twas  nature 
brought  me  there  :  'twas  nature  that  inspired 
into  my  heart  those  paternal  feelings  which, 
at  that  joyous  moment,  first  impelled  me 
towards  thee.  Long  have  I  sought  thee,  my 
child  ;  and  now,  if  it  please  heaven,  now  that 
I  have  found  thee  I  will  never,  never  part 
from  thee  again/' 

Poor  Anselmo  had,  be  it  remembered,  for- 
gotten that,  a  few  months  previously,  he  had 
been  equally  convinced  that  nature  impelled 
his  yearning  heart  towards  Hilda  Colonna, 
as  the  lost  cbild  of  his  love.  Were  it  once 
established  that  nature,  so  called,  had  ever 
committed  so  egregious  a  blunder,  poor  nature 
would  be  at  once  and  for  ever  avowedly 
scouted  by  those  fond  romancers  who  love  to 
revel  in  the  description  of  unaccountable 
sympathies,  wonderful  attractions,  and  the 
unmistakable  palpitations  and  other  magnetic 
influences  of  the  parental  or  kindred  heart. 
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Meanwhile,  Raffaello  Monza  had  busily  en- 
gaged himself  in  removing  into  an  inner  yard^ 
and  there  interring,  the  body  of  Colonel 
Maldonato  ;  trusting  that,  in  the  confusion 
which  still  reigned  in  Rome,  the  death  of  one  offi- 
cer more  or  less,  however  distinguished,  would 
never  be  enquired  into.  The  exertions  of  his 
son-in-law  gradually  recalled  Anselmo  to  the 
fearful  business  in  which  he  had  been  involved 
some  few  hours  before :  and  with  alarm  and 
anxiety  he  bethought  him  how  necessary  it 
was  that  some  plan  should  be  devised  by 
which  to  rescue  the  imprisoned  Pontiff  from 
the  danger  which  threatened  him.  But  whom 
to  consult  in  this  sudden  emergency  where 
one  false  step  might  ruin  all  1 — from  whom 
to  obtain  counsel  and  support?  A  sudden 
thought  occurred  to  him. 
*  "  Where  is  father  Lorenzo  ?"  he  enquired, 
quickly  turning  to  Moninna.  ''  I  met  him 
first  at  the  wedding;  and  although  I  have 
often  had  recourse  to  him  since,  I  know  not 
where  to  find  him  out  of  his   church.       Yet 
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time  presses,  and  he  must  be  found  this  very 
hour." 

^*  Raffaello  will  take  you  to  him,  my  dear 
father,"  answered  Moninna.  *^  Padre  Lorenzo 
has  been  our  constant  friend  and  protector." 

''This  instant,  then,  be  it,  this  very  in- 
stant!" exclaimed  Anselmo  with  something^ 
of  his  former  vehemence.  ^'  Life  and  death — 
more,  much  more  than  life  and  death,  depends 
upon  my  obtaining  instant  speech  of  him. 
Come,  Raffaello,  come.  Plague  upon  thee, 
man^  fear  not  for  my  daughter,  but  come." 

Raffaello  Monza  insisted,  however,  upon 
receiving  one  fond  kiss  from  his  beautiful 
wife  ;  and  then  hastily  followed  the  meta- 
morphosed hermit. 
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CHAPTER    XVIL 


THE    MERCHANTS. 

Manda  Lotrecco  il  re  con  nove  squadre 
Non  piu  per  far  in  Lombardia  1'  impresa, 
Ma  per  levar  delle  mani  empie  e  ladre 
II  Capo,  e  r  altre  membra  della  Chiesa, 
Che  tarda  si,  che  trova  al  Santo  Padre 
Non  esser  piii  la  liberty  contesa. 


Ariosto. 


It  has  never  been  our  wish  to  encroach,  in 
this  our  narrative,  upon  the  regular  province 
of  History  ;  nor  will  we  now  delay  the  pro- 
gress of  our  tale  by  recounting  the  various 
treaties,  manoeuvres,  consultations  and  deci- 
sions which  had  been  occasioned  throughout 
Christendom  by  the  continued  detention  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff.     We  have  hinted  that 
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France,  Eng-land,  and  the  Italian  states  bad 
entered  into  a  close  alliance  in  order  to 
liberate  Clement,  and  to  restore  the  balance 
of  power  to  Europe  ;  and  that  a  large  army, 
under  the  command  of  the  Mareschal  de 
Lautrec,  had  already  advanced  into  Italy. 
The  course  of  this  army  had  hitherto  been 
a  succession  of  victories.  The  few  Imperial 
troops  that  remained  in  the  Milanese  territory, 
under  the  command  of  Antonio  de  Leyva, 
had  been  unable  to  offer  any  effectual  resist- 
ance :  and  de  Lautrec  was  now  preparing^  to 
march  his  well-appointed  army  to  the  gates 
of  Rome,  and  there  to  wrest  the  person  of 
the  Pontiff  from  the  grasp  of  his  captors. 

But  want  of  money  was,  as  we  have  before 
said,  the  g-reat  characteristic  feature  in  the 
counsel  of  all  the  Sovereigns  of  this  age : 
and  the  same  want  now  hampered  all  the 
preparations  of  the  Emperor,  for  the  defence 
and  preservation  of  his  conquests.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Pope  could  not  long-  be 
retained    in    his    power  j    that    the    voice   of 

VOL.  in.  o 
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Christendom  was  loud  against  hiin,  on  ac- 
count of  the  insult  which  he  was  supposed 
to  have  offered  to  religion,  by  this  length- 
ened imprisonment  of  its  chief  Bishop;  and 
that  prayers  to  heaven  availed  not  to  obtain 
his  release  while  d'  Alarcon's  Spanish  bands 
jealously  watched  every  avenue  from  the 
Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo.  A  perception  of  the 
truth  of  the  French  proverb,  "  aide  toi,  le 
ciel  t'aidera/'  appears  therefore  to  have  shot 
across  the  Imperial  judgment : -^  if  heaven 
would  not  release  Clement,  he,  Charles,  must 
himself  order  his  officers  to  do  so.  Another 
advantage  would  be  derived  from  this  forced 
generosity  :  the  timid  and  wavering  Clement 
might  be  so  worked  upon  as  to  be  induced 
to  advance,  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  those 
sums  of  ready  money  which  were  so  essential 
to  the  safety  of  the  Imperial  possessions, 
and  which  could  not  be  elsewhere  obtained. 

Nor  was  Clement  himself  backward  in 
foolishly  abetting  the  designs  of  his  politic 
jailor.     Eager  for  freedom  ;  eager  to  conciliate 
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the  good  will  of  the  Emperor  who  was  pre- 
paring- to  call  a  general  council  of  the  church, 
and  thus  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the 
reformation  of  existing*  abuses ;  eager  to 
escape  from  the  machinations  which  the 
Cardinal  of  Colonna  was  reported  to  be 
organizing*  with  d'  Alarcon  for  the  murder 
of  the  prisoner — Clement  employed  every  art 
and  every  allurement  to  induce  the  Cardinal 
to  foreg-o  his  long-cherished  hostility,  and  to 
intercede  with  the  Emperor  in  his  behalf. 
Nor  was  he  remiss  in  the  flattery  and  the 
favours  which  he  lavished  upon  the  old 
Milanese  Chancellor  Morone,  who  was  now 
all-powerful  in  the  counsels  of  the  Imperial- 
ists, in  order  to  induce  this  wily  intriguer  to 
recommend  his  liberation.  It  was  not  likely 
that  the  Emperor  should  disreg-ard  such 
applicants,  when  self-interest  prompted  him 
to  listen  to  their  recommendations ;  and  a 
treaty  was  drawn  up,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  which  Clement  was  to  be  restored 
to  freedom  on  engaging-  to  observe  neutrality 
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in  the  quarrels  of  the  Emperor ;  on  admitting* 
Imperial  garrisons  into  the  principal  cities 
of  his  dominions ;  on  giving-  hostages  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement ;  and,  above 
all,  on  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  ready 
money. 

The  day  preceding  that  on  which  it  had 
been  stipulated  that  the  Pope  was  to  be 
released  from  his  imprisonment  had  already 
dawned.  The  guards  placed  at  the  gate  of  the 
Castle,  or  encamped  about  its  walls,  saunt- 
ered listlessly  on  those  posts  which  they 
understood  that  they  had  now  less  cause  to 
watch  with  their  wonted  diligence.  An  air 
of  dissatisfaction  was  visible  on  the  weather- 
beaten  countenance  of  every  Spanish  trooper, 
when  he  joined  some  fellow-soldier  and  ques- 
tioned him  of  the  approaching  surrender. 

"Thinkest  thou,  Diego,  that  there  be  any 
truth  in  this  report  that  we  are  to  give  up 
the  Pope  after  watching  him  so  long?^'  asked 
a  swarthy-faced  Castilian  of  his  fellow. 

"  Who  can  tell !"  replied  the  other  ;  ''  these 
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kings  and  Popes  have  as  many  guiles  and 
tricks  as  a  Moor.  I  thought  our  prisoner 
who,  with  all  his  keys,  has  never  been  able 
to  unlock  the  doors  of  his  gaol,  was  to  have 
been  sent  to  try  them  upon  the  gates  of 
heaven,  which  are  said  to  be  in  his  own 
keeping,  and  that  the  brave  Cardinal  of 
Colonna  was  to  have  been  made  Pope  in 
his  stead  V 

*'  So  it  had  been  said.  But  dost  thou  not 
see,  Diego,"  responded  the  first  speaker,  '•  that 
while  we  have  been  watching^  these  Priests 
and  Cardinals  for  months,  we  have  lost  the 
opportunity  of  enriching  ourselves  in  the 
sackage  of  Rome  as  the  others  have  done  ? 
What  pay  shall  we  ever  get  to  make  up  to  us 
our  loss  ?'' 

Two  elderly  and  venerable-looking  men, 
dressed  in  the  well  known  garb  of  merchants 
or  traders,  approached  the  speakers. 

''  You  seem  dissatisfied,  my  sons,"  said 
one  of  the  new  comers,  addressing  the 
soldiers. 
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"  We  were  thinking,"  replied  Diego,  sul- 
lenly, *'  how  much  richer  we  should  now  be 
if  we  had  had  the  handling  of  you  merchants 
in  Rome,  instead  of  being  set  here  to  guard 
the  Pope  till  the  best  of  the  vintage  were 
gathered  by  others." 

"  Yes,  my  friends,"  replied  the  merchant, 
''  we  should  have  fared  badly  enough,  I  doubt 
not,  if  you  had  been  let  loose  upon  us.  But 
you  may  still  recover  your  losses,  if  you  will 
get  me  and  my  partner  here  into  the  castle, 
and  bring  us  to  speech  of  the  Pope." 

"  Impossible,  Caracco!"  cried  Diego. 

"  Nay,  but,  my  son,  it  is  very  possible," 
returned  the  merchant ;  "  and  so  you  will 
agree,  like  sensible  lads,  when  I  show  you 
that  your  own  interest  will  be  the  better  for  it. 
It  is  said  that  the  Pope  is  to  be  set  free  in 
a  short  time :  now  we  merchants  know  that  he 
has  a  mine  of  wealth,  jewels,  and  precious 
stones,  with  him  in  the  castle." 

"  The  devil  he  has  !"  exclaimed  the  trooper; 
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''  and  is  he  to  carry  all  this  away  with  him 
when  we  let  him  out  V 

"  Unless  you  get  us  into  the  fortress,  he 
certainly  will.  But  do  you  bring  us  to  speak 
with  his  Holiness,  and  we  think  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  a  few  ducats  by  dealing 
with  him  for  these  trinkets." 

"  Ha,  ha,  Bravo  !"  cried  the  two  soldiers  ; 
**  and  our  share  of  the  traffic " 

"  Shall  be  honestly  awarded  when  we 
return  with  the  goods  ;'*  said  the  merchant. 

''  That  it  shall,  ha !  ha !"  exclaimed  Diego. 
"  We  must  let  the  old  traders  in,  Rodriguez. 
Come  along,  my  men,  and  mind  you  get  every 
purple  ring  and  gold  cross  which  his  Holiness 
ever  decked  himself  with.  We  will  divide 
the  spoils  when  you  come  out,  Caracco  !" 

The  guard  being  now  somewhat  relaxed, 
the  two  soldiers  found  no  difficulty  in  intro- 
ducing the  merchants  into  the  interior  of  the 
castle.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  through 
its  many  passages  and  galleries  when  they 
met  Warren  de  Whittingham,  who  had  rapidly 
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gained  strength  since  his  late  walk,  on  the 
battlements. 

*^  These  two  merchants  have  need  of  instant 
speech  of  his  Holiness,  Eccellenza/^  said  one 
of  the  soldiers,  respectfully  addressing  the 
Englishman. 

^^  I  will  bring  them  to  the  Holy  Father," 
answered  Warren  ;  "  and  you,  my  men,  had 
better  retire  to  your  own  posts.^' 

"The  idiot  merchants!"  exclaimed  Diego 
to  his  comrade,  as  they  withdrew.  "  The 
stupid  gulls,  to  think  that,  when  they  come 
out  again,  we  shall  share  and  share  alike !" 

"Truly,  I  thought  our  ways  had  been  some- 
what better  known  in  Italy  !"  answered  Rod- 
riguez. 

"  Quick,  quick,  good  youth,'^  cried  the 
merchant,  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  addressing 
de  Whittingham  ;  "  lead  us  quickly  to  his 
Holiness ;  life  or  death  to  himself,  heaven  or 
hell  to  me,  depend  upon  it." 

De  Whittingham  led  them  quietly  forwards, 
and;,  after  bidding  them  wait  for  him  in   an 
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ante-room,  returned,  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
beckoned  to  them  to  follow. 

''  Mind,  I  must  and  will  speak  to  him 
first !"  cried  the  last  speaker,  with  violent 
gestures  to  his  partner.  '*  I  will  noi,  by 
heaven,  be  again  baulked  of  my  absolution  !" 

They  found  Clement  seated  in  quiet  con- 
versation with  the  Cardinal  of  Ravenna  and 
the  historian  of  the  times,  Paulus  Giovius, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  refugees  in  the 
castle  at  the  first  onslaught  of  the  Imperialists. 
The  younger  merchant  rushed  eagerly  for- 
wards towards  the  Pope,  waving  wildly  his 
arms  to  the  other,  and  crying,  "  Back  ! 
back  !"  as  he  cast  himselt  on  his  knees  at 
the  feet  of  the  Pontiff.  Clement  started  to 
his  feet  on  perceiving  this  unseemly  conduct ; 
but  the  merchant,  suddenly  changing  his  man- 
ner, uplifted  his  two  joined  hands  in  an  atti- 
tude of  prayer,  and,  in  a  beseeching  tone, 
exclaimed,  "  Leave  me  not ;  for  the  love  of 
God,  leave  me  not,  most  Holy  Father  ] 
Absolution  is  all  1  ask  ;  absolution,  for  v/hith 
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I  have  prayed,  and  toiled,  and  sinned,  for 
years.  Absolution,  absolution  !  in  pity,  deny 
me  not/' 

The  elder  merchant  now  stepped  forward, 
and,  piously  dropping  upon  one  knee,  said,  in 
a  low  gentle  voice  to  the  Pope,  "  He  is  harm- 
less, most  Holy  Father,  and  has  matter  of 
deep  interest  to  reveal.  I  pledge  myself  that 
he  is  harmless: — I  who,  although  thus  dis- 
guised for  your  Holiness's  service,  am  Lorenzo 
de'  Laurenzani — a  poor  canon  of  your  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  John  Lateran." 

Clement  instantly  resumed  his  seat,  iind, 
recovering  that  calm  dignity  which  was 
natural  to  him  when  he  was  not  agitated 
by  vacillating  and  contradictory  counsels 
and  hopes,  gently  motioned  to  his  friends 
and  followers  to  withdraw  to  the  further  end 
of  the  apartment. 

^'  And  now,  my  son,''  he  said,  gently  turn- 
ing to  Anselmo,  whom  the  Reader  must  have 
at  once  recognised  under  the  garb  of  the 
merchant  —  *'  and   now,  my    son,   detail    thy 
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hidden  and  secret  sorrows ;  and,  if  thy  repent- 
ance be  sincere,  doubt  not  that  a  merciful 
God  will  ratify  the  pardon  which  we  have 
power  to  pronounce  over  thy  sins." 

^*  Sincere,  most  Holy  Pontiff  1"  exclaimed 
Anselmo ;  "  it  has  preyed  upon  my  mind, 
waking";  it  has  disturbed  me  sleeping  ;  it  has 
changed  my  whole  existence  ;  it  has  bewildered 
my  intellect.  But  now,  now  must  this  horri- 
ble secret  be  divulged  ;  now  must  I  crave  for 
the  punishment  due  to  it,  however  great  that 
punishment  may  be ;  for  I  w^ould  rather  die 
than  endure  my  torments  another  week/' 

^'  Why  not  have  confessed  them  at  once  to 
a  priest,  my  poor  man  ?"  asked  the  Holy 
Father. 

''They  were  too  horrible,"  answered  the 
mad  hermit,  shuddering.  "Years  passed  be- 
fore I  could  summon  courage  to  declare  them 
in  confession  ;  and  then  confessors  were 
frightened  away  by  my  wild  manner :  when  at 
last  I  found  one  whom  I  forced  to  listen  to 
me,  he  told  me  that  he   had  no  power  to  ab- 
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solve  aught  so  heinous;  that  the  power  to 
forgive  crimes  like  mine  was  reserved  to  the 
Pope  alone." 

^'  In  the  name  of  God,  what  is  thy  fearful 
crime  ?'^  asked  Clement,  turning  pale  with 
doubt,  perhaps  with  fear. 

*'I  was  bred  a  trooper  in  the  household  of 
the  Duke  of  Urbino — of  him  who  assassinated 
the  Cardinal  of  Pavia,"  replied  Anselmo,  in 
hurried  tones,  as  if  eager  himself  to  get  to 
the  end  of  what  he  had  to  relate.  "  I  followed 
the  Duke  in  his  wars :  1  followed  him  in  the 
exile  to  which  he  was  driven  by  Pope  Leo. 
That  Pope  Leo  saved  my  life.  I  was  left  for 
dead  on  the  field  of  Ravenna:  the  Pope,  who 
was  then  Cardinal  of  Medici,  found  me  out; 
heard  my  confession  ;  sent  some  to  dress  my 
wounds;  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner 
I'ather  than  desert  a  sinful  dying  trooper. 
How^did  I  requite  his  goodness  V 

He  hid  his  face  in  his  two  hands,  and 
paused  while  a  visible  shudder  passed  over 
every  limb  in  his  body. 
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^'  Proceed,  my  son,  for  the  sake  of  thine 
own  soul,  and  in  the  name  of  the  church,^' 
said  Clement  soothingly,  yet  firmly. 

^'Isvill!  I  will!  Holy  Father/'  In  stiii 
more  rapid  tones  the  wretched  man  added,  in 
the  softest  'but  deepest  whisper,  "  The  Duke 
had  been  banished  by  Pope  Leo,  in  punish- 
ment of  his  murder  of  the  Cardinal,  He  had 
vowed  revenge,  and  he  soon  found  willing 
instruments.  There  was  a  Colonel  Maldonato 
in  his  army,  whom  he  much  trusted  :  this  man 
came  to  me,  who  was  his  personal  follower, 
and  said  that  our  master  had  decreed  that  the 
Pope  should  die.  He  instructed  me  to  the  deed  : 
he  gained  me  admission  into  the  service  of  the 
Pontiff:   I  was  made  one  of  his  cup-bearers." 

Again  Anselmo  hid  his  face,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, in  his  hands. 

*'  Pope  Leo  died  suddenly,"  he  at  length  con- 
tinued, while  every  feature  in  his  face  worked 
convulsively,  and  his  grey  eye-balls  almost 
started  from  their  sockets.  ''  Pope  Leo  died  sud- 
denly—and it  was  I  who  had  mixed  his  potion  !^' 
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''Wretch!  wretched  maniac  I"  exclaimed 
Clement,  starting  from  his  seat.  But  as  sud- 
denly he  recollected  the  holy  office  he  was  ful- 
filling; and,  while  a  crimson  blush  of  shame 
at  his  own  forgetfulness  of  what  was  due  to 
himself  and  to  christian  charity,  mantled  over 
his  emaciated  features,  he  slowly  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  his  chest,  and  re-seated 
himself  beside  the  crouching  penitent. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  son,"  he  said  ;  "  but  thy 
tale  is  truly  horrible.  Poor  Leo  was  my 
friend,  my  near  relation  ;  and  thy  hand  gave 
that  death  which  the  world  attributed  to  an 
excess  of  joy  at  the  victories  of  his  allies  !"* 


*  The  death  of  Leo  X.  is  now  generally  attributed  to  the  ex- 
cess of  joy  with  which  he  heard  of  the  success  which  had  attended 
the  operations  of  the  allies,  in  driving  the  French  from  the 
Milanese.  It  was,  however,  at  the  time,  attributed  to  poison. 
The  medical  men  who  opened  the  body,  in  consequence  of  this 
suspicion,  declared  that  he  had  certainly  died  by  poison.  Roscoe 
adds  the  weight  of  his  opinion  in  support  of  this  testimony,  and 
thinks  the  crime  to  have  been  instigated  by  the  then  exiled  Duke 
of  Urbino,  who,  by  his  brutal  assassination  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Pavia,  had  shewn  himself  capable  of  any  crime,  however  enor- 
mous.    Leo  X.  died  in  1521. 
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^^  I  have  revenged  him  in  part,  most  Holy 
Father/'  interposed  Anselmo,  with  somewhat 
of  a  triumphant  air.  '^  This  hand,  two  days 
ago,  drank  the  life-blood  of  that  same  Colonel 
Maldonato.  But  of  this  matter/'  he  added, 
suddenly  checking-  himself,  *'  the  reverend 
Padre  Lorenzo  wishes  to  speak  to  your 
Holiness.^' 

''  Be  it  so  ;'^  said  Clement  rising.  '*  Cardi- 
nal of  Ravenna,"  he  said,  signing  to  that 
prelate  to  approach,  "  this  poor  man  has  told 
us  the  subject  of  the  confession  he  wishes  to 
make.  Examine  into  the  state  of  his  soul 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  contrition  ;  and,  when 
you  are  convinced  of  the  fitness  of  these, 
we  empower  you  to  grant  him  absolution." 

"■  And  now,  good  father  Lorenzo,'^  con- 
tinued the  Pope,  motioning  to  the  Canon  and 
to  the  others  to  draw  near,  we  have  under- 
stood that  some  other  cause  than  the  con- 
fession which  we  have  listened  to  has  led  you 
to     seek    this    audience.       Say    then  if  vour 
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errand  touches  our  personal  safety  or  that  of 
the  church  or  of  her  states.'^ 

*^The  safety  of  your  Holiness's  person," 
answered  father  Lorenzo,  coming  forwards 
with  the  bearing  of  neither  a  clown  nor  a 
courtier,  but  of  a  saint  who  weighed  persons 
and  things  in  a  balance  that  was  not  of  this 
world,  '*  the  safety  of  your  person  involves, 
at  this  time,  that  of  both  the  church  and 
the  state/^ 

He  then  recounted  all  that  had  taken  place 
between  Anselmo  and  the  deceased  Colonel 
Maldonato,  and  unfolded  the  plot  which  was 
even  then  being  hatched  against  the  life  of 
the  Pontiff.  *'  I  knew  not  how  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  your  Holiness,  in  order  to  warn  you 
of  the  danger,"  he  then  continued,  *'  till  I  sud- 
denly bethought  rae  of  adopting  a  disguise 
and  framing  a  story  which,  praise  be  to  San' 
Giovanni  Laterano,  have  succeeded  hitherto 
so  well.  It  is  for  your  Holiness  to  judge 
what  precautions  it  may  be  desirable  to 
take.'^ 
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"  What  think  you,  my  friends,  of  this  new 
conspiracy  on  the  very  eve  of  our  promised 
liberation  V  Clement  enquired  in  an  agitated 
voice  of  his  counsellors. 

"1  think  it  is  just  in  character  for  a 
Colonna  !*'  answered  Cardinal  Orsino  with  a 
triumphant  sneer. 

'■  May  I  be  permitted  humbly  to  remind 
your  Holiness/^  said  Paulo  Giovio  in  mea- 
sured tones,  "  that,  according-  to  the  agree- 
ment lately  contracted  between  your  Holiness 
and  Cardinal  Pompeo,  he  is  now  pledged 
to  be  your  very  good  friend  and  dutiful 
subject." 

'^  Aye  but,  Santa  Maria,  we  will  not  trust 
our  good  friend  and  dutiful  subject  further 
than  may  be  needful,^'  exclaimed  the  Pope. 
^'  And  although,  according  to  the  terms  of  our 
agreement  with  the  Emperor,  the  gates  of  our 
prison  are  to  be  opened  to  us  to-morrow,  we 
fear  what  may  occur  between  now  and  then. 
Indeed,  we  have  little  faith  in  this  Don  Hugo 
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of  Moncada,  who  has  taken  the  place  of 
de  Lanoie."* 

"  Remember  the  treachery  of  Don  Hugo 
and  of  Cardinal  Pompeo,  before  the  assault 
of  the  Colonnas  on  Rome,"  insisted  Cardinal 
Orsino. 

"  We  do  ;  and  we  will  not  trust  to  them  a 
second  time  V  exclaimed  Clement  with  un- 
wonted energy.  "  Can  any  of  ye  secure  to  us 
unobserved  egress  from  Sant'  Angelo  V  he 
continued  to  those  around. 

All  were  silent:  till  Warren  de  Whitting- 
ham,  stepping  forwards,  said  *'  I  think  that  I 
can,  holy  father." 

^'  How  so,  my  fair  youth  ?'^  asked  the  Pope. 

"  Being  a  stranger  to  this  country,'^  Sciid  de 
Whittingham,  '*  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
looked  upon  me  as  one  uninterested  in  their 
quarrels ;  and  I  secured  a  hold  over  some  few 
of  them  which  I  find  has  not  been  decreased 
by  the  dangers  of  my  illness." 

*  De  Lanoie  had  died  of  the  plague  at  Gaeta,  and  had  been 
succeeded  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Naples  by  Don  Hugo  of  Mon- 
cada. 
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*'Say  on,  say  on,"  cried  Clement,  empha- 
tically. 

*'Tiiere  is  a  soldier,  Luigi  de  Gonzaga," 
continued  de  Whittinghara,  *'  who  I  am  sure 
will  place  a  friendly  guard  at  the  small 
postern  door  that  leads  towards  the  fields. 
But  it  would  be  necessary,  he  added,  with 
some  hesitation,  that  your  Holiness  should  go 
forth  alone,  or,  at  most,  with  only  one  or  two 
attendants  ;  and,  would  you  so  far  condescend, 
a  disguise  to  conceal  your  person  would  add 
much  security,  in  case  you  should  meet  any 
hostile  party  either  in  the  yard  of  the  castle 
or  beyond  its  walls/' 

"  It  shall  be  so,"  cried  Clement,  after  silent- 
ly considering  for  a  few  moments.  "  It  shall 
be  so.  Thou,  my  brave  lad,  shalt  go  with  me  ; 
and  we  will  borrow  the  gowns  of  these  thrifty 
merchants,  who,  having  been  seen  to  enter  the 
castle,  may  be  naturally  supposed  to  leave  it 
again — unless  they  are  more  enamoured  of 
it  than  we  are.  So  be  it :  so  be  it  :'^  he  con- 
tinued.    '^  Do  thou,  who  hast  planned  the  es- 
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cape,  get  all  thing-s  in  readiness,  and  this 
evening,  at  night-fall,  we  will  trust  the  result 
to  heaven." 

As  de  Whittingham  turned  to  leave  the 
apartment,  Clement  whispered  to  him,  "  Re- 
member the  jewels  in  thy  dress  :— they  may 
be  useful." 

♦.The  young  man   retired  with  a  bow  and  a 
look  oi'  intelligence. 

^^  In  truth,  my  friends,'^  said  the  Pope,  re- 
turning to  address  his  counsellors,  "  we  see 
not  any  evil  consequences  that  can  result 
from  this  attempt.  If  our  jailors  mean  falsely 
by  us  and  we  are  captured,  we  shall  not  be 
worse  off  than  we  are  now  ;  and  if  we  escape, 
they  will  be  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  honour 
and  decency,  to  keep  their  own  counsel  and 
to  appear  to  rejoice  in  our  liberation.  Nor 
can  this  attempt  entail  any  evil  consequences 
upon  you,  our  fellow-prisoners  :  for,  if  our 
person  be  once  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  enemy,  they  will  be  obliged  to  act  up  to 
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our  stipulations,  and  to  liberate  you  all  to- 
morrow." 

No  objection  could  be  made  to  these  rea- 
sonings ;  and  all  to  whom  it  was  mentioned 
cordially  approved  of  the  resolution  thus 
suddenly  adopted. 

"  If  we  succeed,"  said  Clement  to  the  Car- 
dinals of  Ravenna  and  Orsino,  *'  we  desire 
that,  when  you  are  liberated  to-morrow,  you 
will  come  on  after  us  to  Orvieto.  Matters  of 
weight,  connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
church  and  of  the  allies,  must  be  there  de- 
bated ;  and  we  shall  be  glad,  not  only  of  your 
counsels,  but  to  meet  again  in  freedom  those 
who  have  been  so  long  our  fellow-prisoners. 
For  this  reason,  pray  the  lady  of  Pescara  to 
accompany  you  thither :  we  know  that  she 
is  anxious  to  hasten  to  Viterbo  ;  and  we  must 
pray  her  to  come  a  few  miles  further." 

The  undertaking  on  which  he  had  now 
resolved  succeeded  better  than  had  most  of 
those  in  which  Clement  had  of  late  engaged. 
In  the  proposed  disguise,  he  and  de  Whitting- 
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ham  safely  effected  their  escape  from  the 
Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  after  having  endured 
in  it  a  siege  of  one,  and  an  imprisonment 
of  six,  months.  De  Whittingham's  friend, 
Luigi  da  Gonzaga,  was  waiting  to  receive  the 
fugitives  on  the  wolds  of  the  Campagna,  and 
to  accompany  them  with  a  strong  body  of 
Imperial  harquebusiers,  on  their  journey. 
Without  impediment,  they  reached  Montefias- 
cone  ;  where  Clement,  whom  the  presence  of 
a  large  escort  of  foreign  troops  rendered 
timid  and  fearful,  dismissed  them  all  with 
many  thanks ;  and  thence,  with  no  other  com- 
panion than  de  Whittingham,  proceeded  on 
his  journey  to  Orvieto.  At  night  and  un- 
known, accompanied  by  this  only  attendant, 
he  entered  the  city  : — a  Pope  escaped  from 
prison,  a  Sovereign  whose  capital  had  been, 
for  months,  given  up  to  pillage ;  and  the 
fairest  portions  of  whose  dominions  were  in 
the  hands  either  of  foreign  enemies,  or  of  his 
own  rebellious  vassals. 
The   Italian   historian   knows   not  whether 
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to  marvel  most  at  the  depth  to  which  the  chief 
Pontiff  of  the  Christian  world  had  fallen,  or 
at  the  celerity  with  which  he  recovered  all 
his  dominions,  and  a^ain  stood  forth  in  his 
former  splendour. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


THE    END    OF    THE    BEGINNING. 


S'  al  fiero  Achille  invidia  della  chiara 
Meonia  tromba  il  Macedonico  ebbe, 
Quanto,  invitto  Francesco  di  Pescara, 
Maggiore  a  te,  se  vivesse  or,  1'  avrebbe, 
Che  si  casta  mogliera  e  a  te  si  cara 
Canti  r  etemo  onor  che  ti  si  debbe ; 
E  che  per  lei  si'l  nome  tuo  rimbombe 
Che  da  bramar  non  hai  piu  chiare  trombe  ? 

Ariosto.     Canto  xxxvii. 


Whether  there  be,  or  be  not,  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing  that  Alarcon  had  really 
listened  to  the  suggestions  of  Cardinal  Co- 
lonna,  that  he  should  destroy  the  prisoner 
who  had  been  committed  to  his  charge,  cer- 
tain   it   is   that,   on   the   day   succeeding   the 
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nig-ht  in  which  the  Pope  and  de  Whittingham 
had  escaped  from  Sant^  Angelo,  the  gates  of 
the  fortress  were  thrown  open  to  all  who 
chose  to  leave  it. 

In  obedience  to  the  message  which  Clement 
had  sent  to  her,  the  Marchesa  of  Pescara  and 
Hilda,  with  the  other  released  inmates  of  the 
Castle,  lost  no  time  in  following  the  Pontifi'  to 
the  town  which  he  had  named  as  a  rendezvous. 
Yet,  ere  they  left  the  walls  which  they  had 
so  long  inhabited,  a  little  incident  occurred 
which  powerfully  affected  the  nerves  and 
the  feelings  of  Hilda  Colonna.  She  was,  with 
her  friend,  passing  along  one  of  the  wind- 
ing corridors  of  Hadrian^s  noble  mausoleum, 
when,  on  turning  an  angle,  she  suddenly  met, 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  from  her. 
Father  Lorenzo  and  him  whom  she  had  known 
as  the  mad  hermit,  Anselmo ;  and  who  had 
now  resumed  his  clerical  dress.  Hilda  uttered 
a  scream  of  terror,  and  clung  closely  to  the 
arm  of  the  Marchesa. 

"  What,*'  exclaimed  the  latter  to  Anselmo, 
VOL.  HI.  p 
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*'  do  you  still  pursue  us  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
you  have  followed  us  here  to  renew  your 
claim  upon  my  cousin  V^ 

"  No,  lady,  such  is  not  the  case  ;''  answered 
Anselmo,  with  a  voice  and  manner  perfectly 
altered  from  that  which  he  had  ever  before 
exhibited.  "I  came  here,  I  thank  heaven, 
for  no  selfish  purpose ;  but,''  he  continued, 
in  a  triumphant  tone,  "  to  accomplish  a  noble 
plan  which  heaven  has  blessed.  Fear  me  not, 
young  lady,"  he  said,  addressing  Hilda  :  "  I 
am  no  longer  the  wild  dreamer  which  I  must 
have  appeared.  I  have  found  my  child,  and 
I  have  obtained  absolution  of  my  sin.  If 
I  slew  one,  I  have,  at  all  events,  saved 
another !" 

"  You  have  found  your  daughter  ?''  ex- 
claimed Hilda  earnestly.  ''Who?  Who? 
Speak,  for  pity's  sake." 

*'  A  young  girl  who  had  wandered  from  the 
woman  in  whose  charge  I  had  placed  her,  but 
had  been  saved  by  a  kind  soldier  during  an 
affray  between  the  Colonna  and  the  Orsini.  She 
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is  married  to  the  follower  of  the  youngs  English- 
man whom  I  have  seen  in  your  company." 

"Oh  joy  !  joy  !".  cried  Hilda,  clasping  her 
hands.  ^*  Thank  God  for  me,  dear  Vittoria  ; 
for  I  cannot  pray  myself." 

•'  No ;  sweet  young  lady,"  said  the  old 
hermit  mournfully,  '^  you  are  not  my  daughter  ; 
and  I  wonder  not  that  you  should  thank 
heaven  for  having  preserved  you  from  such 
a  father.  But  yet  I  have  been  absolved  V 
he  added  somewhat  wildly. 

*' Lady/^  said  Father  Lorenzo,  ''I  have 
known  this  poor  man's  daughter  from  her 
infancy.  A  good  girl  she  is  ;  but  excuse  me, 
if  I  express  the  surprise  I  feel,  on  beholding, 
for  the  first  time,  her  whom  Anselmo  had  often 
told  me  that  he  claimed  as  his  child.  Observe, 
my  poor  friend,"  he  said  to  the  hermit, — 
"  observe  that  the  eyes  of  this  evidently  high- 
born Signorina  are  of  a  heavenly  blue  ;  her 
hair  of  the  palest  flaxen  hue.  Your  Moninna 
is  a  good  Roman  lass,  with  the  raven  com- 
plexion of  most  of  those  of  her  degree." 

p  2 
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*^  I  thought  not  of  it,"  said  Anselmo,  with 
some  shew  of  awkward  shame.  '^And,  to  say 
truth,  I  believe  that  my  sorrows  had  touched 
my  brain.  But  I  have  found  my  child,  and 
have  been  absolved ;  and  the  rest  of  my  life 
must  be  spent  in  contrition  for  the  past.  This 
dress  and  I  part  no  more." 

"  May  you  be  happy  and  constant  in  your 
good  resolutions,^'  said  the  Marchesa.  "  Come, 
come,  dearest  Hilda,  once  more  all  mine  own  ; 
come,  let  us  obey  the  injunctions  of  the  Pope, 
The  Cardinals  are  already  setting  forth/^ 

With  a  courteous  inclination  to  Padre 
Lorenzo,  and  a  shrinking,  timid  glance  at 
Anselmo,  Hilda  pressed  to  the  side  of  her 
friend,  and  they  re-gained  their  apartment 
where  the  Marchesa's  old  major-domo,  Bar- 
tolomeo,  had  already  prepared  every  thing  for 
their  journey. 

Meanwhile,  Pope  Clement  had  met  at  the 
the  little  town  of  Orvieto  those  deputations 
^^hich  the  French  and  English  sovereigns  had 
sent,  with  de    Lautrcc's  army,  to  congratulate 
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him  upon  his  anticipated  deliverance.  Into 
the  details  of  all  the  business  that  was  trans- 
acted and  the  plans  that  were  formed  during^ 
the  two  days  that  immediately  followed  his 
arrival  in  the  town,  we  need  not  enter.  Nor 
are  we  called  upon  to  detail  the  conversation 
which  had  just  passed  between  a  deputation 
from  the  King  of  England,  in  which  the  En- 
glish resident,  de  Casselis,  Knight,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  other  envoys 
had  been  pressing  the  Holy  Father  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Henry's  newly-found  scruples  of  con- 
science, for  that  his  Queen  Catherine's  beauty 
was  not  as  fresh  as  that  of  her  maid  of 
honour,  Mistress  Anne  Boleyn. 

"■  Really,  Chevalier  Tilton,"  said  Clement 
to  our  old  friend  Maurice,  as  he  motioned 
to  dismiss  the  English  agents,  "  you  must 
allow  us  more  time  to  reflect  on  these  sudden 
proposals  and  cases  of  conscience.  Nor 
can  we  give  any  definite  answer  without 
hearing  what  the  Emperor  may  have  to  say 
on  behalf  of  his  aunt.  We  cannot  enter  fur- 
ther upon  this  subject  at  present.  Stay,  Caval- 
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liere,''  he  added,  as  the  envoys  were  leaving 
the  room  ;  "  stay,  Cavalliere  Tilton,  and  you 
also.  Sir  Roger,''  he  said,  addressing  a  tall 
stout  man,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  whose 
long  grizzled  hair  floated  around  a  set  of 
marked  florid  features,  whose  only  visible  ex- 
pression was  that  of  pride,  selfishness,  and 
obstinacy.  "  Do  you  also,  Sir  Roger  de  Whit- 
tingham,  remain  ;  we  have  to  speak  with  you 
on  a  private  matter,  to  which  your  friend.  Sir 
Maurice  Tilton,  can  be  no  stranger/' 

Clement  rose,  and  w^ent  towards  the  En- 
glishman. 

"  Sir  Roger  de  Whittingham,"  he  said,  *'  you 
have  a  son." 

"  Pardon  me,  most  Holy  Father,'*  inter- 
rupted the  old  knight  hastily.  *'  I  acknow- 
ledge none  such.'' 

'*  Sir  Roger,"  continued  the  Pope, "  you  have 
a  son  who  would  do  honour  to  any  father. 
Believe  us  that,  from  what  we  know  of  War- 
ren de  Whittingham,  the  father  who  secures 
his  love  and  duty  will  have  as  much  cause 
to  congratulate  himself  upon  possessing  such 
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a  son,  as  the  son  will  have  upon  recovering^ 
his  father,  be  that  father  who  he  may.  We 
speak  not  in  disparagement  of  you.  Sir 
Roger;  but  we  know  de  Whittingham,  and 
his  name  is  already  known,  where  to  be 
known  is  fame.  Call  in  your  friend,"  he 
said  to  Tilton,  seeing  that  the  old  man  was 
somewhat  moved,  although  the  emotion  was 
entirely  one  of  pride  in  himself  and  his  son, 
without  one  spark  of  returning  affection. 

"  But  your  Holiness  knows  that  I  have 
refused  to  see  the  boy  since  his  childhood, 
nor  is  it  in  my  nature  to  alter  my  deter- 
minations," said  the  old  man  with  little 
courtesy,  considering  the  presence  in  which 
he  stood.  But,  as  Clement  had  anticipated, 
his  long  continued  misfortunes  had  already 
degraded  the  Pontifical  chair  in  the  sight 
of  Europe.     A  charm  had  been  broken. 

"  Relent  then  now,  proud  man,"  said  the 
Pope.  '^At  the  bidding  of  the  common  father 
of  all  christians,  relent  and  be  thyself  a 
father.      Come   forwards,   Warren,"   he   con- 
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tinued,  while  a  glow  of  indignation  and  feel- 
ing beamed  over  his  countenance ;  ''  come 
forwards  and  kneel  to  him  whom  we  permit 
thee  to  honour  as  a  father." 

*^  Whom  I  have  ever  honoured,  and  for 
whose  love  I  have  ever  prayed,'^  said  the 
young  man,  casting  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
parent.     **  Father,  bless  your  son/' 

'^  Come,  come  ; "  said  Clement,  kindly 
taking  the  hand  of  the  stubborn  old  man. 
"  Bless  the  son  whom  we  have  given  to  you, 
or  we  will  adopt  him  as  our  own.  We  are 
not  so  fallen  but  that  we  can  provide  for 
sons  whom  their  fathers  know  not  how  to 
appreciate." 

''If  it  is  your  Holiness's  will,^'  said  the 
old  knight  after  a  moment's  demur.  ''God 
bless  thee,  my  son/'  he  then  added,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  youth's  head,  and  speaking 
in  a  tone  of  forced  resignation.  ''  /^nd  as 
thou  must  needs  succeed  to  me  in  a  few 
years,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  thou  shouldest 
be  known  as  the  future  head  of  my  family.     I 
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can    only   regret    that    he    is    not    his    sister 
instead  of  himself." 

"Aye?"  said  the  Pope  ;  "but,  Santa  Maria, 
he  will  be  a  head  that  shall  soon  produce 
sisters  and  brothers  too.  For  having  found 
him  a  father,  we  intend  to  provide  him  with 
a  wife  before  many  hours  have  passed." 

Warren  de  Whittingham  started  as  though 
the  head  of  a  lance  had  pierced  through  his 
corslet :  and  his  every  limb  shook  so  with 
surprise  and  terror  that  he  was  unable  either 
to  acknowledge  by  a  single  syllable  the  un- 
expected kindness  of  his  father,  or  to  enquire 
the  meaning  of  the  last  speech  which  Clement 
had  uttered  with  a  look  of  good  -  natured 
intelligence  and  cunning. 

Ere  he  had  time  to  recover  from  his 
emotion,  the  door  of  the  room  was  opened, 
and  the  Marchesa  of  Pescara,  and  Hilda 
Colonna,  with  two  or  three  Cardinals  from 
Sant'  Angelo,  entered  the  apartment. 

"  Hilda  V  exclaimed  Maurice  Tilton,  dart- 
ing towards  her  ;  "  what  a  blessed  surprise  !" 

p  5 
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The  poor  g-irl  yielded  to  the  unexpected 
appeal  before  she  had  perceived  who,  besides 
her  lover,  was  present;  and,  falling  into  his 
arms,  murmured,  "  I  knew  not,  Maurice,  that 
you  were  in  Italy.^' 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  am  come  to  claim  thee,  dear 
one/'  whispered  her  lover;  ''and  thou  must 
and  shalt  be  mine." 

''  Maurice,  Maurice  /'  said  Hilda  softly, 
while  her  head  was  still  buried  in  Tilton's 
arms  ;  "  I  am  not  the  daughter  of  the  mad 
hermit !    He  has  found  his  daughter.'^ 

''  Oh  bella,  bella,  davvero !"  exclaimed  the 
Pope,  much  diverted  with  the  conduct  into 
which  the  two  lovers  had  been  surprised. 
"  We  spoke  of  one  wedding,  but  here  must 
be  two,  it  would  seem.  Aye,  Signora  Mar- 
chesa  ;  this  fair  child  is  your  kins-woman, 
is  she  not?" 

'*  Holy  Father,"  Vittoria  began  to  say, 
when  she  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
into  the  circle  of  a  nun,  clad  in  the  stately 
dress    of   the    Benedictine  order,  and  whose 
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sharp  features,  closely  bound  by  the  white 
veil  peculiar  to  that  sisterhood,  showed  re- 
mains of  great  but  unexpressive  beauty.  On 
her  breast,  and  suspended  by  a  gold  chain, 
she  wore  a  plain  Latin  cross  of  gold  which 
denoted  that  she  was  abbess  of  the  convent 
to  which  she  belonged  :  —  and  few,  gazing 
upoQ  the  rigid  features  of  the  stately  dame, 
would  be  apt  to  envy  those  who  lived  under 
her  sway.  Advancing  forwards  with  mea- 
sured dignity,  this  majestic  lady  cast  herself 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff. 

''  Having  heard  that  your  Holiness  had 
been  mercifully  delivered  from  the  hands  of 
your  enemies,"  she  said,  "  I  lost  not  a  moment 
in  leaving  my  convent  at  Perugia  to  come 
and    complain    of    the    interference    of    the 

Bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  has  dared '^ 

'*  Another  time,  my  good  lady  abbess, 
another  time,'^  said  Clement :  ^*  we  are  now 
particularly  engaged." 

*^  Nor  should  I  have  intruded  upon  your 
Holiness,"    continued    the    abbess;    '^  had    I 
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not,  while  I  waited  in  the  outer  room,  seen 
those  pass  into  your  presence  whose  destiny 
is  in  my  hands.  Roger  of  Whittingham/'  she 
added,  rising-  and  turning  to  the  knight, 
''  look  upon  these  withered  features :  know 
you  me?" 

*•  But  too  well ;  and  hoped  never  to  have 
seen  thee  again  ;"  responded  the  Englishman 
drily. 

''  True :  thou  wert  told  that  I  was  in  my 
grave" — 

«' With  the  daughter  whom  thou  didst  aban- 
don to  the  flames :''  interrupted  Sir  Roger 
in  no  loving  tones. 

''  Our  daughter  did  not  perish  :"  resumed 
the  Abbess.  "  Hilda  de  Whittingham/^  she 
added  after  a  pause  and  moving  to  take  the 
hand  of  the  fair  girl  who  shrank  timidly 
backwards,  ''  Hilda  de  Whittingham,  I  grieve 
to  say  that  this  man  is  thy  father.^' 

"And  who  are  you,  sister?"  asked  the 
Pope ;  "  you  who  appear  to  have  come  for- 
wards at  so  critical  a  moment  ?" 
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"  I  am  the  Abbess  of  the  convent  of  Bene- 
dictine nuns  at  Perugia.  In  the  world,  I  was 
Cecilia  of  Montefeltro,  a  near  kinswoman  to 
the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Fabrizio  Colonna. 
In  my  extreme  youth,  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  contract  an  imprudent  marriag-e  with  a 
foreig-ner — Sir  Rog-er  de  Whittingham,  now 
present." 

Old  de  Whittingham  here  heaved  an  audible 
sigh  as  he  stood  by  the  side  of  Hilda,  and 
gently  retained  her  hand  in  his  own,  while 
he  listened  intently  to  every  word  uttered  by 
his  loving  consort. 

"  I  accompanied  him  to  his  own  barbarous 
country,'*  continued  the  lady  ;  "  and  fared  as 
those  must  ever  fare  who  wed  afar  from  their 
kin  and  protectors.  His  house  was  acciden- 
tally burned  down  ;  and  it  was  thought  that 
his  children  had  perished  in  the  flames.  In 
his  anger  at  what  he  termed  my  neglect  in 
that  I  did  not  act  the  part  of  a  nursery  menial, 
that  man  dared  to  lift  his  hand  against  Cecilia 
of  Montefeltro.     I  left  him,  to  return  no  more. 
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His  infant  son  had  been,  I  soon  heard,  res- 
tored to  him,  and  had  been  barbarously 
banished  from  his  sight :  in  the  house  of  a 
cottager,  I  found  my  daughter :  a  widowed 
peasant  had  saved  her  from  the  burning  ruins  ; 
but  had  been  unable  to  carry  her  further  than 
her  own  hut  when  she  sank  under  some  in- 
juries she  had  received  at  the  fire.  I  took  the 
babe,  and  sent  aid  to  the  woman  who  was 
dying  there  alone.  England  was,  thence- 
forwards,  no  place  for  me.  I  hastened  back 
to  Italy,  disowned  the  name  I  had  so  impru- 
dently adopted,  spread  a  report  of  my  death  ; 
and,  having  found  means  to  introduce  my 
child  into  the  family  of  the  father  of  my 
noble  cousin  Donna  Vittoria  of  Colonna,  I 
retired  into  the  convent  of  which  I  am  now 
the  unworthy  Abbess." 

'*  And  is  this  fair  girl  the  child  whom  I 
have  mourned  so  long  V  exclaimed  de  Whit- 
tingham.  *'  Answer,  woman,  and  answer 
truly,  1  conjure  thee/^ 

'*  Vittoria   of    Colonna,^^   said   the  Abbess, 
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turning  to  the  Marchesa,  ^' have  you  never 
heard  your  father  say  that,  when  this  child 
was  introduced  to  his  house,  it  was  accom- 
panied by  a  scroll  which  said  that  it  had  been 
baptised  by  the  name  of  Hilda,  and  was  near 
a-kin  to  the  family?'' 

''  Often,"  replied  Donna  Vittoria  ;  '*  and  ray 
old  Major-domo  Bartolomeo  asserts  that  he 
himself  once  saw  the  writing." 

"  Come  to  thy  father's  heart,  my  dear 
daughter;"  exclaimed  the  old  Knig-ht  folding 
Hilda  in  his  arms.  *^For  thy  sake,  I  could 
almost  forgive  thy  mother." 

'^  She  would  scorn  such  forgiveness/^  said 
the  Abbess  haughtily.  ''Holy  father/'  she 
continued,  "  my  mission  is  now  nearly  over. 
'^  In  your  presence,  I  have  made  the  declara- 
tion of  that  which  has  been.  Often  have  I 
heard  of  Hilda  ;  sometimes  I  have  seen  her, 
when  she  saw  not  me.  I  have  grieved  to 
know  that  she  had  given  her  young  heart  to 
an  Englishman ;  but  as  she  has,  alas  !  English 
blood  in   her  veins,  she  may  find  more  happi- 
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ness  in  her  adopted  country  than  fell  to  the 
lot  of  her  mother." 

Without  another  word  to  any  of  the  party, 
the  lady  Abbess  turned  her  round  and  stalked 
out  of  the  room  as  solemnly  as  she  had  en- 
tered it.  Warren  de  Whittingham  was  about 
to  hasten  after  her,  when  his  father  caught 
him  firmly  by  the  arm  ;  *'  On  thy  duty,  no  ! 
Woe  be  to  thee  if  thou  recall  her  !*' 

^'And  now/'  said  Clement,  cheerfully  rub- 
bing his  hands  together  when  the  stately  nun 
had  retired,  *'  now.  Donna  Vittoria,  and  you, 
our  newly-found  friend,  whom  we  will  honour 
for  the  sake  of  your  son,  it  seems  to  us  that, 
considering  what  we  so  recently  witnessed,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  comply  with  the  in- 
junctions of  the  stately  dame  who  has  left  us. 
Come  hither,  my  fair  child,"  he  said  to  Hilda  ; 
"  draw  near.  Sir  Maurice  Tilton  ;  thus  we  clasp 
your  hands  together,  and  only  conjure  you, 
by  what  you  have  just  seen,  to  shun  pride 
and  self-will,  that  you  may  live  in  love  and 
peace  with  one  another. '^ 
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"Tilton/^  said  old  de  Whittingham,  with 
some  shew  of  haughtiness,  'T  rejoice  to  be 
able  to  ratify  with  pleasure  the  disposal  which 
his  Holiness  has  made  of  the  daughter  of  my 
house  to  so  good  a  neighbour  and  friend  as 
yourself." 

'^  My  dear  sister  !'^  exclaimed  Warren,  going 
up  to  Hilda,  and  fondly  embracing  her.  "  How 
often  have  I  sighed  to  find  the  little  sister  of 
whom  I  had  heard  ;  and  that  sister  was  tend- 
ing me  the  while,  and  risking  her  life  to  nurse 
me  in  my  illness!" 

"  Indeed,  Warren/'  answered  the  fair  girl, 
smiling  through  the  tears  that  floated  in  her 
soft  azure  eyes,  "I  should  say  that  I  had  ever 
felt  drawn  towards  you  as  to  a  brother,  if  I 
had  not  heard  the  old  mad  hermit  declare 
that  a  similar  sympathetic  bond  had  ever 
attracted  him  towards  me.'^ 

**  May  you  ever  feel  thus  attracted  and 
attached  towards  one  another,  my  dear  chil- 
dren," said  Clement  kindly;  for  the  long  im- 
prisonment which  they  had  all  endured  toge- 
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ther  for  so  many  months  had  created  a 
friendly  feeling-  among  the  sufferers,  which 
had  banished  much  of  that  restraint  which 
must  otherwise  have  attended  their  intercourse 
with  the  Prince  and  Pontiff. 

"  But  now/'  continued  Clement,  in  the  same 
cheerful  tone,  "  now  that  we  have  happily 
agreed  upon  one  marriage,  we  must  contract 
that  in  which  we  promised  this  noble  Knight 
that  we  would  engage  his  son  before  the  day 
had  closed.  The  matter  between  these  two 
young  folks  came  upon  us  unawares,  we 
admit ;  but,  in  the  tedious  hours  of  our  cap- 
tivity, we  could  not  fail  to  hear  of  that  which 
was  tattled  of  by  our  fellow-prisoners.  Donna 
Vittoria,"  he  said,  taking  her  beautiful  hand, 
'^the  reconciliation  which  we  have  this  day 
established  between  a  father  and  son  will 
secure  to  my  dear  son  and  preserver  his  proper 
station  in  the  world.  Sir  Roger  de  Whitting- 
ham,  I  resign  to  your  son  a  fair  daughter 
whose  alliance  would  be  prized  by  every  sove- 
reign house  in  Italy  ;  and  with  the  praise  of 
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whose  person  and  talents  the  whole  world 
already  re-echoes.  Warren,  give  me  thy  hand  : 
the  delirium  of  sickness  is  a  bad  keeper  of  the 
secrets  of  the  heart." 

He  placed  the  hand  of  Vittoria  of  Colonna 
in  that  of  Warren  de  Whittingham. 

The  young'  man  trembled  violently  ;  but, 
by  a  strong  effort,  he  not  only  saved  himself 
from  sinking  to  the  ground,  but  summoned  up 
resolution  to  raise  his  eyes  to  those  of  Vit- 
toria, and  to  reply,  with  a  calm  and  serious 
smile,  to  the  frank,  confiding,  and  yet  melan- 
choly gaze  with  which  she  looked  upon  him. 
No  bashfulness,  no  hesitation  was  visible  in 
Vittoria  Colonna,  as  the  Pope  placed  her  hand 
in  that  of  the  young  Englishman.  With  open- 
hearted  kindness,  gentleness,  and  respect,  she 
grasped  the  trembling  palm  of  the  husband 
who  w  as  proposed  to  her  ;  and  immediately  an- 
swered "  Holy  Father,  this  is  my  most  dear  and  > 
much-valued  friend,'^  but,  she  added,  casting 
her  eyes  up  to  heaven,  "but  I  am  already 
married.*^ 
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"How  is  this?^^  exclaimed  Clement  with 
nervous  agitation.  "We  had  been  told  that 
thou,  Warren,  wast  an  unhappy  suitor  ;  and  it 
was  for  both  your  sakes  that  we  desired  you, 
Signora  Marchesa,  to  follow  us  to  Orvieto. 
We  thought  to  have  planned  the  happiness  of 
two  friends.** 

"  I  have  been  a  suitor,  most  Holy  Father," 
answered  de  Whittingham  striving  to  command 
his  voice,  and  steadying  himself  on  the  arm 
of  his  friend  Tilton.  "  I  have  been  a  suitor  ; 
but  sorrow  and  illness  have,  a  second  time, 
brought  me  to  myself.  They  have  taught 
me  to  appreciate  the  Marchesa  as  she  de- 
serves;  and  have  taught  me  mine  own  un- 
worthiness.*' 

He  raised  Donna  Vittoria's  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  pressed  them  fervently  upon  it. 

"  But  once  more,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  of 
suppressed  anguish  ;  "  let  me  press  this  dear 
hand  once  more.  But  we  must  never,  never 
meet  again." 
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He  fell  backwards  as  he  spoke,  and  was 
received  in  the  open  arms  of  his  father. 

**  My  own  Warren  !''  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
in  a  tone  of  scarcely  suppressed  triumph.  *^  My 
own  lad !  I  will  find  thee  a  wife  from  the  green 
valleys  of  old  Eng-land.  I  have  known  one 
Signora  too  much  already." 


Warren  de  Whittingham  remembered  the 
sentiment  which  Hilda  had  suggested  to  him 
during  his  last  dangerous  illness.  He  remem- 
bered that  *'  life  offered  duties  to  all  who  w  ere 
willing  to  act  thpir  parts  in  it  according  to 
the  will  of  heaven." 

Soon  after  the  union  of  his  sister  with 
Maurice  Tilton,  he  conducted  her  to  the  Con- 
vent of  Perugia,  and  endeavoured  to  soften 
the  heart  of  their  mother.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  pride  and  hostility,  so  deep-rooted  as 
hers,  were  unmoved  by  their  affectionate 
endeavour. 
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The  fate  of  Vittoria  Colonna  is  recorded  in 
the  literary  history  of  the  period.  In  retirement 
at  Viterbo,  or  in  Ischia,  she  dedicated  herself 
entirely  to  study  and  to  devotional  exercises. 
The  latter,  however,  were  not  of  a  character 
to  induce  her  to  neglect  those  poetical  talents 
which  sacred  subjects  now  alone  engrossed, 
nor  to  forego  those  friendships  which  she  had 
contracted  with  many  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  day ;  with  Contarini,  the  younger 
Morone,  and  our  English  Cardinal,  Pole  : — 
men  who  devoted  all  their  powers  to  reform 
those  abuses  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
which  had  occasioned  the  great  German 
schism.  Even  her  own  endeavours  to  promote 
this  salutary  reformation  were  so  conspicuous 
that  the  innovators  claimed  her  as  one  of  them- 
selves. '*  But,"  says  the  historian  Ranke,  *'  her 
letters  as  well  as  her  poems  breathe  intuitive 
moral  sense  and  unaffected  piety. '^  Her  man- 
ner still  continued  to  be  animated  and  even 
cheerful :  but,  beneath  this  cheerful  exterior, 
she  ever  fondly  cherished  the  memory  of  her 
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lost  husband,  with  whose  spirit  she  believed 
herself  to  hold  continued  converse,  and  ever 
formed  fervent  aspirations  for  that  re-union 
with  him,  and  with  heaven,  which  was  vouch- 
safed to  her  at  an  early  age. 

The  following  lines,  on  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  Vittoria  d'Avalos,  are  attributed 
to  the  eminent  Latin  poet,  Marc  Antonio 
Flaminio  : — 

Non  vivam  sine  te,  mi  Brute  exterrita  dixit 

Porcia  ;  et  ardentes  sorbuit  ore  faces. 
Davale,  te  extincto,  dixit  Victoria,  vivam, 

Perpetuo  moestos  sic  dolitura  dies, 
Utraque  Romana  est,  sed  in  hoc  Victoria  major, 

Nulla  dolere  potest  mortua,  viva  dolet. 

"  No,  no,  my  Brutus,  no  !  If  thou  art  dead 

I  scorn  to  live,"  his  Portia  said,  and  died. 

"  If  thou,  my  love,  art  gone,"  Vittoria  said, 

"  Still  will  I  live,  still  mourn  thy  grave  beside." 
Both  Romans  : — which  shall  greater  praise  receive  ? — 
The  dead  grieve  not ;  Vittoria  lives  to  grieve. 

FINIS. 

Postscript.  Permit  one  word  more,  gentle 
Reader— even  after  the  "  Old  Author"  has 
taken  his  final  leave  of  thee.      Thou  knowest 
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not  what  his  former  labours  may  have  been  ; 
but  thou  canst  now  declare  whether  thou 
wouldst  wish  him  to  proceed  further  in  the 
"  New  Walk  '^  which  he  has  entered  upon 
for  thy  enjoyment.  Whatever  thy  wishes 
may  be,  he  will  respect  them  :  he  will  either 
applaud  and  reward  thy  good  taste,  or  he  will 
silently  pity  thy  fatuity.  Yet  has  he  such 
confidence  in  thy. discrimination  that  he  fully 
anticipates  as  favourable  a  verdict  from  thee 
when  appealing  to  thee  under  his  present 
disguise,  as  he  has  been  long  wont  to  receive 
openly  at  thy  hands.  Having  announced  thus 
much,  he  has  now  only  to  pray  thee  to  remem- 
ber the  Italian  proverb  which  is  applicable  to 
all  in  his  situation  : — *'  The  conventional  laws 
of  a  masquerade  require  that  one  mask  should 
not  endeavour  to  discover  the  identity  of 
another  performer.*' 
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